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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The present edition of The Friend comprises all the correc- 
tions, and most of the notes, foimd in the author's handwriting 
in an interleaved copy of the work, bequeathed \rf him to his 
daughter-in-law. The Editor has revised the text with as much 
care as circimistances would permit, and has added a preliminary 
sketch of the plan and details of the whole, with an appendix, con- 
taining several passages, parts of the scattered essays originally 
published in 1809, and omitted in the recast of the work in 1818, 
but wluch seem worthy of separate preservation. It is earnestly 
hoped that what has thus been done may further the more general 
acceptance of a work, which, with all its imperfections, is, perhaps, 
the most vigorous of Mr. Coleridge's compositions ; and which, if 
it had cont^ned nothing but the essays, in the first volume, on 
the duty and conditions of communicating truth, and those in 
the third, on the principles of scientific method, with the recon- 
cilement of the Platonic and Baconian processes of investigation, 
would still, as the Editor conceives, have constituted one of the 
most signal benefits conferred in this age on the cause of morals 
and sound philosophy. 



Linooln's Inn, 
nth Sept. 1837 
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OBJECT AND PLAN OF THE WORK. 



The Friend consists of a methodical series of essays, the prin- 
cipal purpose of which is to assist the mind in the formation for 
itself of sound, and therefore permanent and universal, principles 
in regard to the investigation, perception, and retention of truth, 
in what direction soever it may be pursued ; but pre-eminently 
with reference to the three great relations in which we are placed 
in this world, — as citizens to the state, as men to ©ur neighbors, 
and afi. creatures to our Creator, — ^in other words, to politics, to 
morals, and to religion. The author does not exhibit any perfect 
scheme of action or system of belief in any one of these relations ; 
and that he has not done so, nor meant to do so, are points which 
must be borne in mind by every reader who would understand 
and fairly appreciate the work. For its scope is to prepare and 
discipline the student^s moral and intellectual being, — not to pro- 
pound dogmas or theories for his adoption. The book is not the 
pl an of a p algge^but « Tq^pual^f ^**- ^^^VtS rf arghitefit^?'^^" It 
16 a ngonaldevfia, — something to. set the mind in a state of 
pure lecipiency for the specific truths of philosophy,, and to arm 
its faculties with power to recognize and endure their presence. 

In pursuing, however, this main design, the author has exam- 
ined with more or less minuteness many particular systems and 
codes of opinion lying in his way ; and in stating the grounds of 
his rejection of ^me, and entire or partial admission of others of 
them, he has in efiect expressed his own convictions upon several 
of the most important questions, yet disputed in moral and politi- 
cal philosophy. But it is not so much to any given conclusion 
so expressed that the reader's attention seems to be invited, as to 
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the reasoning founded on principles of universal application, by 
which such conclusion has been evolved ; — ^the primary and pre- 
vailing aim throughout the work being, as well under the forms 
of criticism, biography, local description, or personal anecdote, as 
of direct moral, political, or metaphysical disquisition, to lay down 
and illustrate certain fundamental distinctions and rules of intel- 
lectual action, which, if well grounded and thoroughly taken up 
and appropriated, will give to every one the power of working out, 
under a.ny circumsta^ic^, the conclusions of truth for himself. 
The game from time to time started and run down may be rich 
and curious ; but still at the end of the day it is the chase itself, 
the quickened eye, the lengthened breath, the firmer nerve, that 
must ever be the huntsman's best reward. 

The Friend is divided into two main sections ; the first com- 
prising a discussion of the principles of political knowledge ; the 
second treating of the grounds of morals and religion, and reveal 
ing the systematic discipline of mind requisite for a true under- 
standing of the same. To these is prefixed a general introduc- 
tion, for the greater part devoted to a statement of the duty of 
communicating the truth, and of the conditions under which it 
may be commimicated safely ; and three several collections of 
essays, in some degree miscellaneous and called Landing-Places — 
interposed in different places for amusement, retrospect, and prep- 
aration—complete the work. 
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*Friend ! were an author privileged to name his own judge, 
— ^in addition to moral and intellectual competence I should look 
round for some man, whose knowledge and opinions had for the 
greater part been acquired experimentally ; and the practical 
habits of whose life had put him on his guard with respect to all 
speculative reasoning, without rendering him insensible to the 
desirableness of principles more secure than the shifting rules and 
theories generalized from observations merely empirical, or un- 
conscious in how many departments of knowledge, and with how 
large a portion even of professional men, such principles are still 
a desideratum. I would select, too, one who felt kindly, nay, 
even partially, toward me ; but one whose partiality had its 
strongest foundations in hope, and more prospective than retro- 
spective would make him quick-sighted in the detection, and un- 
reserved in the exposure, of the deficiencies and defects of each 
present work, in the anticipation of a more developed future. In 
you, honored friend I I have found all these requisites combined 
and realized : and the improvement, which these essays have 
derived from your judgment and judicious suggestions, would, of 
itself, have justified me in accompanying them with a public ac- 
knowledgment of the same. But knowing, as you can not but 
know, that I owe in great measure the power of having written 
at all to your medical skill, and to the characteristic good sense 
which directed its exertion in my behalf; and whatever I may 

* Dedication to the second edition. — JSd 
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have written in happier vein to the influence of your society and 
to the daily proofs of your disinterested attachment ; — ^knowing, 
too, in how entire a sympathy with your feelings in this respect 
the partner of your name has blended the aflectionate regards of 
a sister or daughter with almost a mother's watchful and un- 
wearied solicitudes alike for my health, interest, and tranquillity ; 
— ^you will not, I trust, be pained, — ^you ought not, I am sure, to 
be surprised — ^that 
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ESSAY I. 

Crede mihi, nan est parvcs fidueice, pollicert'opem deeertantibuSf conHlitim 
dt^ia, lumen coscts, spem dejeetiSf refrigerium fessis. Magna quidetn hasc 
sunt, sifiant; parva, si promittantur. Verum ego non tarn aliis legem pa- 
nam, quam legem vobis mece proprice mentis exponam ; quam qui prahaverit, 
teneat ; cui non placuexit, abjieiat Optarem, fateor, talis esse, qui prodesse 
possem quam plurimis. Petbaroh. J)e vita solitaria,* 

Belieye me, it requires no little confidence, to promise hdp to the strug- 
gling, counsel to the doubtful, light to the blind, hope to the despondent, 
refreshment to the weary. These are indeed great things, if they be ac- 
complished ; trifles if they exist but in a promise. I, however, aim not so 
much to prescribe a law for others, a& to set forth the law of my own 
mind ; which let the man, who shall have approved of it, abide by ; and 
let him, to whom it shall appear not reasonable, reject it. It is my ear- 
nest wish, I confess, to employ my understanding and acquirements in that 
mode and direction, in which I may be enabled to benefit the largest num- 
ber possible of my fellow-creatures. 

Antecedently to all history, and long glimmering through it 
as a holy tradition, there presents itself to our imagination an 
indefinite period, dateless as eternity ; a state rather than a time. 
For even the sense of succession is lost in the uniformity of the 
stream. 

It was toward the close of this golden age (the memory of 
which the self-dissatisfied race of men hava everywhere pre- 
served and cherished) when comscience acted in man with the 
ease and uniforznity of instinct ; when labor was a sweet name 
for the activity of sane minds in healthful bodies, and all enjoyed 

* lib. L tract, iv. c 4. Some olauses in the origioal are omitted, and 
one or two changes of words have been made, by the Author, in this quota- 
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in common the bounteous harvest produced, and gathered in, by 
common effort ; when there existed in the sexes, and in the in- 
dividuals of each sex, just variety enough to permit and call 
forth the gentle restlessness aftd final union of chaste love and 
individual attachment, each seeking and finding the beloved one 
by the natural affinity of their beings ; when the dread Sov- 
ereign of the universe was known only as the universal parent, 
no altar but the pure heart, and thanksgiving and grateful love 
the sole sacrifice. 

In this blest age of dignified innocence, one of their honored 
elders, whose absence they were beginning to notice, entered 
with hurrying steps the place of their common assemblage at 
noon, and instantly attracted the general attention and wonder 
by the perturbation of his gestures, and by a strange trouble both 
in his eyes and over his whole countenance. After a short but 
deep silence, when the first buzz of varied inquiry was becoming 
audible, the old man moved toward a small eminence, and hav- 
ing ascended it, he thus addressed the hushed and listening com- 
pany : — 

" In the warmth of the approaching mid-day, as I was repos- 
ing in the vast cavern, out of which, jBrom its northern portal, 
issues the river that winds through our vale, a voice powerful, 
yet not firom its loudness, suddenly hailed me. Guided by my 
ear, I looked toward the supposed place of the sound for some 
form, from which it had proceeded. I beheld nothing but the 
glimmering walls of the cavern. Again, as I was turning roimd, 
the same voice hailed me : and whithersoever I turned my face, 
thence did the voice seem to proceed. I stood still, therefore, 
and in reverence awaited its continuation. * Sojourner of earth P 
(these were its words) * hasten to the meeting of thy brethren, 
and the wordp which thou now hearest, the same do thou repeat 
imto them. On the thirtieth mom from the morrow's sunrising, 
and during the space of thrice three days and thrice three nights, 
a thick cloud will cover the iky, and a heavy rain fall on the 
earth. Go ye therefore, ere the thirtieth sun arise, retreat to the 
cavern of the river, and there abide, till the clouds have passed 
away, and the rain be over and gone. For know ye of a cer- 
tainty that whomever that rain wetteth, on him, yea, on him 
and on his children's children will fall — ^the spirit of madness.' 
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Yes ! madnees was the word of the voice : what this be, I know 
not ! But at the sound of the word trembling cam^ upon me, 
and a feeling which I would not have had ; and I remained 
even as ye beheld and now behold me." 

The old man ended, and retired. Confused murmurs suc- 
ceeded, and wonder, and doubt. Day followed day, and every 
day brought with it a diminution of the awe impressed. They 
could attach no image, no remembered sensations, to the threat. 
The ominous morn arrived, the prophet had retired to the ap- 
pointed cavern, and there remained alone during the appointed 
time. On the tenth morning, he emerged from his place of 
shelter, and sought his friends and brethren. But alas ! how 
affirightiiil the change ! Instead of the common, children of one 
great family, working toward the same aim by reason, even as 
the bees in their hives by instinct, he looked and beheld, here a 
miserable wretch watching over a heap of hard and innutritious 
small substances, which he had dug out of the earth, at the cost 
of mangled limbs and exhausted faculties. This he appeared to 
worship, at this he gazed, eVen as the youths of the vale had 
been accustomed to gaze at their chosen virgins in the first sea- 
son of their choice. There he saw a former companion speeding 
on and panting after a butterfly, or a withered leaf whirling on- 
ward in the breeze ; and another with pale and distorted coun- 
tenance following close behind, and still stretching forth a dagger 
to stab his precursor in the back. In another place he observed 
a whole troop of his fellow-men famished and in fetters, yet led 
by one of their brethren who had enslaved them, and pressing 
fariously onward, in the hope of famishing and enslaving another 
troop moving in an opposite direction. For the first time, the 
prophet missed his accustomed power of distinguishing between 
his dreams and his waking perceptions. He stood gazing and 
motionless, when several of the race gathered around him, and 
inquired of each other. Who is this man ? how strangely he ' 
looks I how wild ! — a worthless idler I exclaims one 1 assuredly, 
a very dangerous madman ! cries a second. In short, from 
words they proceeded to violence : till harassed, endangered, 
solitary in a world of forms like his own, without sympathy, 
without object of love, he at length espied in some foss or ftirrow 
a quantity of the maddening water still unevaporated, and ut- 
tering the last words of reason. It is in vain to be sane in ▲ 
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WORLD OF MADMEN, pluiiged and rolled himself in the liquid 
poison, and came out as mad as, and not more wretched than, 
his neighbors and acquaintances. 

The plan of The Friend is comprised in the motto to this es- 
say. This tale or allegory seems to me to- contain the objec- 
tions to its practicability in all their strength. Either, says 
the skeptic, you are the blind offering to lead the blind, or you 
are talking the language of sight to those who do not possess 
the sense of seeing. If you mean to be read, try to entertain,, 
and do not pretend to instruct. To such objections it would be 
amply sufficient, on my system of faith, to answer, that we are 
not all blind, but all subject to distempers of the mental sight, 
differing in kind and in degree ; that though all men are in 
error, they are not all in the same error, nor at the same time ; 
and that each, therefore, may possibly heal the otiier, even as 
two or more physicians, all diseased in their general health, yet 
under the immediate action of the disease on different days, 
may remove or alleviate the complaints of each other. But in 
respect to the entertainingness of moral writings, if in entertain- 
ment be included whatever delights the imagination or affects 
the generous passions, so far from rejecting such a mean of per- 
suading the human soul, my very system compels me to defend 
not only the* propriety, but the absolute necessity, of adopting it, 
if we really intend to render our fellow-creatures better or wiser. 

But it is with dullness as with obscurity. It may be positive, 
and the author's fault ; but it may likewise be relative, and if 
the author has presented his bill of fare at the portal, the readei 
has himself only to blame. The main question then is, of what 
class are the persons to be entertained ? — ** One of the later school 
of the Grecians (says Lord Bacon) examineth the matter, and is 
at a stand to think what should be in it that men should love 
lies, where neither they make for pleasure, as with poets ; nor 
for advantage, as with the merchant ; but for the lie's sake. 
But I can not tell : this same truth is, a naked and open dayhght, 
that doth not show the masques and mummeries and triiunphs 
of the world half so stately and daintily, as candle-Ughts. Truth 
may perhaps come to the price of a pearl, that showeth best by 
day ; but it will not rise to the price of a diamond or carbimcle, 
that showeth best in varied lights. A mixture of a lie doth ever- 
add pleasure. Doth any man doubt, that if there were taken 
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from men's minds, vain opinions, flattering hopes, false valua- 
tions, imaginations as one would, and the like, but it would leave 
the minds of a number of men, poor shrunken things, full of 
melancholy and indisposition, and unpleasing to themselves ?"* 

A melancholy, a too general, but not, I trust, a universal 
truth I — and even where it does apply, yet in many instances 
not irremediable. Such at least must have been my persuasion ; or 
the present volumes must have been wittingly written to no pur- 
pose. If I believed our nature fettered to all this wretchedness 
of head and heart by an absolute and innate necessity, at least 
by a necessity which no human power, no efforts of reason or 
eloquence, could remove or lessen ; I should deem it even pre- 
sumptuous to aim at other or higher object than that of amusing 
a small portion of the reading public. 

And why not ? whispers worldly prudence. To amuse, though 
only to amuse, our visitors is wisdom as well as good-nature, 
where it is presumption to attempt their amendment. And 
truly it would be most convenient to me in respects of no trifling 
importance, if I could persuade myself to take the advice. Re- 
leased by these principles from all moral obligation, and ambi- 
tious of procuring pastime and self-oblivion for a race, which 
could have nothing noble to remember, nothing desirable to an- 
ticipate, I might aspire even to the praise of the critics and 
dilettanti of the higher circles of society ; of some trusty guide 
of blind fashion ; some pleasant analyst of taste, as it exists both 
in the palate and the soul ; some living gauge and mete-wand 
of past and present genius. But alas I my former studies would 
still have lefl a wrong bias I If instead of perplexing my com- 
mon sense with the flights of Plato, and of stiffening over the 
meditations of the imperial Stoic, I had been laboring to imbibe 
the gay spirit of a Casti, or had employed my erudition, for the 
benefit of the favored few, in elucidating the interesting deformi- 
ties of ancient Greece and India, what might I not have hoped 
from the suffrage of thyose, who turn in weariness from the Para- 
dise Lost, because compared with the prurient heroes and gro- 
tesque monsters of Italian romance, or even with the narrative 
dialogues of the melodious Metastasio, that adventurous song, 

Which justifies the ways of God to man, — 
* Essays. L Of Truth— -jSa: 
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has been found a poor eubstitate for a Gnmaldi, a most inapt 
medicine for an occasional propensity to ya-wn ! For, as hath 
been decided, to fill up pleasantly the brief intervals of fashion- 
able pleasures, and above all to charm away the dusky gnome 
of ennui, is the chief and appropriate business of the poet and 
the noveUst ! This duty unfulfilled, Apollo will have lavished 
his best gifts in vain ; and Urania henceforth must be content 
to inspire astronomers alone, and leave the sons of verse to more 
amusing patronesses. And yet — and yet — but it will be time to 
be serious, when my visitors have sat down. 
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8ie oportet ad librumy presertim mucellanei generis^ lefferufum aeeedere lee- 
torem, ut solet ad convivium conviva civUis. Gonvivator annititur omnibus 
satisfaeere : et tamen si quidapponitur, quod hujus aut illius potato non 
respondeat, et hie et ille urbane dissimxdanty et alia fercula probant, ne quid 
contristent eonvivatorem- Quis enim eum convivam ferat, qui tantum hoe 
animo veniat ad menj8€tm, ut earpens quce apponunter, nee vescatur ipse, nee 
alios vesci sinat / £t tamen his quoque r&perias inciviliores, qui palam, qui 
sine fine damnent ac lacerent opus, qxiod nunqitam legertnt. Ast hoe plus- 
quam sycophanticum est damnare quod nescias. Erasmus. 

A reader should sit down to a book, especially of the miscellaneous kind, 
as a well-behaved visitor does to a banquet. The master of the feast exerts 
himself to satisfy all his guests; but if after all his care and pains there 
should still be something or other put on the table that does not suit this 
or that person's taste, they politely pass it over without noticing the cir- 
cumstance, and commend other dishes, that they may not distress their kind 
host, or throw any damp on his spirits. For who could tolerate a guest 
that accepted an invitation to your table with no other purpose but that of 
finding fault with every thing pat before him, neither eating himself nor 
suffering others to eat in comfort. And yet you may £eiI1 in with a still 
worse set than even these, with churls that in all companies and without 
stop or stay, will condemn and pull to pieces a work which they have never 
read. But this sinks below the baseness of an informer, yea, though he 
were a false witness to boot ! The man, who abuses a thing of which he is 
utterly ignorant, unites the infiuny of both — and in addition to this, makes 
himself the pander and sycophant of his own and other men's envy and mar 
lignity. 

The musician may tune his instrument in private, ere 'his 
audience have yet assembled ; the architect conceals the founda- 
tion of his building beneath the superstructure. But an author's 
harp must be tuned in the hearing of those, who JEire to under- 
stand its after-harmonies ; the foundation stones of his edifice 
must lie q|>en to common view, or his friends will hesitate to 
trust themselves beneath the roof. 

From periodical literature the general reader deems himself 
VOL. n. B - 
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entitled to expect 'amusement, and some degree of information, 
and if the writer can convey any instruction at the same time, 
and without demanding any additional thought (as the Irishman, 
in the hackneyed jest, is said to have passed off a light guinea 
between two good halfpence), this supererogatory merit will not 
perhaps be taken amiss. Now amusement in and for itself may 
be afforded hy the gratification either of the curiosity or of the 
passions. I use the former word as distinguished fi:om the love 
of knowledge, and the latter in distinction from those emotions 
which arise in well-ordered Ihinds, from the perception of truth 
or falsehood, virtue or vice r^^— emotions, which are always pre- 
ceded by thought, and linked with improvement. Again, all in- 
formation pursued without any wish of becoming wiser or better 
thereby, I class among the gratifications of mere curiosity, \^hether 
it be sought for in a light novel or a grave history. We may 
therefore omit the word information, as included either in amuse- 
ment or instruction. 

The present work i& an experiment ; not whether a writer 
may honestly overlook the one, or successfully omit the other, 
of the two elements themselves, which serious readers at least 
persuade themselves that they pursue ; but whether a change 
might not be hazarded of the usual order, in which periodical 
writers have in general attempted to convey them. Having my- 
self experienced that no delight either in kind or degree is equal 
to that which accompanies the distinct perception of a funda- 
mental truth, relative to our moral being ; having, long after the 
completion of what is ordinarily called a learned education, dis- 
covered a new world of intellectual profit opening on me — ^not 
from any new opinions, but lying, as it were, at the roots of those 
which I had been taught in childhood in my catechism and 
spelling-book ; there arose a soothing hope in my mind that a 
lesser public might be found, composed of persons susceptible of 
the^ same delight, and desirous of attaining it by the same pro- 
cess. I heard a wjiisper too from within, (I trust that it pro- 
ceeded frbm conscience, not vanity) that a duty was performed in 
the endeavor to render it as much easier to them, than it had 
been to me, as could be effected by the united efibrts of my un- 
derstanding and imagination. 

.^iotuated by this impulse, the writer wishes, in the following 
easays, to convey not instruction merely, but fundamental in- 
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structiou ; not so much ' to show the reader this or that fact, as 
to kgi^ie his own torch for him, and leave it to himself to choose 
the particular ohjects, which he might wish to examine by its 
light. The Eriend does not indeed exclude from his plan occa- 
sional interludes, and vacations of innocent entertainment and 
promiscuous information, but still in the mam he proposes to 
himself the communication of such delight as rewards the march 
of truth, rather than to collect the flowers which diversify its 
track, in order to present them apart from the homely, yet food- 
fiil or medicinal herbs, among which they had grown. To refer 
men's opinions to their absolute principles, and thence their feel- 
ings to the appropriate objects, and in their due degrees ; and 
finally, to apply the principles thus ascertained, to the formation 
of steadfast convictions concerning the most important questions 
.of politics, morality, and religion — ^these are to be the objects and 
the contents of his work; 

Themes like these not even the genius of a Plato or a Bacon 
could render intelligible, without demanding from the reader 
thought sometimes, and attention generally, By thought I here 
mean the voluntary production in our own minds of those states 
of consciousness, to which, as to his fundamental facts, the writer 
has referred us : while attention has for its object the order and 
connection of thoughts and images, each of which is in itself 
already and familiarly known. Thus the elements of geometry 
require attention only ; but the analysis of our primary faculties, 
and the investigation of all the absolute grounds of religion and 
morals, are impossible without energies of thought in addition tt> 
' the effort of attention. The Friend will not attempt to disguise 
from his readers that both attention and thought are efforts, and 
the latter 'a most difficult and laborious effort ; nor from himself, 
that to re^re it oflen or for any continuance of time, is incom- 
patible with the nature of the present publication, even were it 
less incongruous than it unfortunately is with the present habits 
and pursuits of Englishmen. Accordingly I shall be on my 
guard to make the essays as few as possible' which would require 
from a well-educated reader any energy of thought aad voluntary 
abstraction. 

But attention, I confess, will be requisite throughout, except 
in the excursive and miscellaneous essays that will be found ittter- 
poised between each of the three main divisions of the work. On 
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"whatever subject the mind feels a liVely interest, attention, 
though always an effort, becomes a delightful effort. I should 
be quite at ease, could I secure for the whole work as much of it, 
as a card party of earnest whist-players often ^cpend in a single 
evening, or a lady in the making-up of a fashionable dress. But 
where no interest previously exists,, attention (as every school- 
master knows) can be procured only by terror : which is the true 
reason why the majority of mankind learn nothing systematically, 
except as school-boys or apprentices. 

Happy shall I be, from other motives besides those of self-inter- 
est, if no fault or deficiency on my part shall prevent the work 
from furnishing a presumptive proof, that there are still to be 
found among us a respectable number of readers who are desirous 
to derive pleasure from the consciousness of being instructed or 
meliorated : and who feefa sufficient interest as to the foundations 
of their own opinions in literature, politics, morals, and religion, 
to afibrd that degree of attention, without which, however men 
may deceive themselves, no actual progress ever was or ever can 
be made in that knowledge, which supplies at once both strength 
and nourishment. 
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AAA' <J)f irapi^^ov r^v rex^n^ irapd aov, rd npuTov iihf ti&Oc 
Oldovaav vivd KOfiircuffiaTuv, ko^ fir^ftdTuv iTraxOiiv, 
'Iffxvava fikv irpoTicFTOv abrfjVy koI rb ^dpog d^eViOV, 
''EirvXXioig koX ireptirdToig kcU TevrXioiai fiiKpotg 
XvAdv didoifg GTcufiv'kfidTQVj dno ptpXioVf dif ijdcjv. 

Abistoph. Ranje. 939. 

IMITATIOK* 

When I received the Muse from you, I found her puffed and |)ainpered, 

With pompouB sentences and terms, a cumbrous huge yirago. 

My first attention was applied to make her look genteelly, 

And bring her to a moderate bulk by dint of lighter diet> 

I fed her with plain household phrase, and cool familiar salad. 

With water-gruel episode, with sentimental jelly, 

With moral mince-meat : till at l^igth I brought her. withitt compass. 

F&saB. 

In the preceding essay I named the present undertaking an 
experiment. The explanation will be found in the following 
letter, written to a correspondent during the first attempt, and 
before the plan was discontinued from an original error in the 
mode of circulation. 



TO 



When I first undertook the present publication for the sake 
and with the avowed object of referring men in all things to 
principles or fundamental truths, I was well aware of the obsta- 
cles which the plan itself would oppose to my success. For in 

* This imitation is printed here by permission of the author, from a 
series of free translations of selected scenes from Aristophanes : a work, of 
which (should the author be persuaded to make it public) it is my deliberate 
judgment, that it will form an important epoch in English literature, and 
open out sources of metrical and rhythmical wealth in the very heart of our 
language, of which few^ Jf any, among us are aware. 
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order to the regular attainment of this ohject, all the diyest and 
leaist attractive essays must appear in the beginning, and thns 
subject me to the necessity of demanding effort or soliciting pa- 
tience in that part of the work, where it was most my interest 
to ftecure the confidence of my 'readers by winning their favor. 
Though I dared warrant for the pleasantness of the journey on 
the whole ; though I might promise that the road would, for the 
far greater part of it, be found plain and easy, that it would pass 
through countries of various prospect, and that at every stage 
there would be a change of company ; it still remained a heavy 
disadvantage, that I had to start at the foot of a high and steep 
hill : and I foresaw, not without occasional feelings of despond- 
ency, that during the slow and laborious ascent it would require 
no common management to keep my passengers in good-humor 
with the vehicle and its driver. As far as this inconvenience 
conld be palliated by sincerity and previous confession, I have no 
reason to accuse myself of neglect. In the prospectus* of The 
Friend, which for this cause I reprinted and annexed to the first 
essay, I felt it my duty to inform such as might be inclined to 
patronize the publication, that I must submit to be esteemed dull 
by those who sought chiefly for amusement : and this I hazarded 
as a general confession, though in my own mind I felt a cheerful 
confidence that it would apply almost exclusively to the earlier 
essays. I could not therefore be surprised, however much I may 
have been depressed, by the frequency with which you hear The 
Friend complained of for its abstruseness and obscurity ; nor did 
the highly flattering expressions, with which you accompanied 
your communication, prevent me from feeling its truth to the 
whole extent. 

An author's pen, Uke children's legs, improves by exercise. 
That part of the blame which rests on myself, I am exerting my 
best faculties to remove. A man long accustomed to silent and 
solitary meditation, in proportion as he increases the power of 
thinking in long and connected trains, is apt to lose or lessen the 
talent of communicating his thoughts with grace and perspicuity. 
Doubtless too, I have in some measure injured my style, in respect 
to its facility and popularity, from having almost confined my 
reading, of late years, to the works of the ancients and those of 
the elder writers in the modem languages. We insensibly imitate 

* See Appendix A. — JEd. 
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what we habitually admire ; and an aversion to the epigrammatic 
unconnected periods of the fashionable Anglo-Gallican taste has 
too often tnade me willing to forget, that the stately march 
and difficult evolutions, which characterize the eloquence of 
Hooker, Bacon, Milton, and Jeremy Taylor, are, notwithstanding 
their intrinsic excellence, still less suited to a periodical essay. 
This fault I am now endeavoring to correct ; though I can never , * 
so far sacrifice my judgment to the desire of being immediately 
popular, as to cast my sentences in the French moulds, or affect 
a style which an ancient critic would have deemed purposely 
invented for persons troubled with the asthma to read, and for 
those to comprehend who labor under the more pitiable asthma 
of a short-witted intellect. It can not but be injurious to the 
human mind: never to be called into effort : the habit of receiving 
pleasure without any exertion of thought, by the mere excitement 
of curiosity and sensibility, may be justly ranked among the worst 
effects of habitual novel reading. It is true that these short and 
unconnected sentences are easily and instantly understood : but 
it is equally true, that wanting aU the cement of thought as well 
as of style, all the connections, and (if you will forgive so trivial 
a metaphor) all the hooks-and-eyes of the memory, they are 
easily forgotten : or rather, it is scarcely possible that they should 
be remembered. — Nor is it less true, that those who confine their 
reading to such books dwarf their own faculties, and finally re- 
duce their understandings to a deplorable imbecility : the fact you 
mention, and which I shall hereafter make use of, is a fair in- 
stance and a striking illustration. Like idle morning visitors, the 
brisk and breathless periods hurry in and hurry off in quick and 
profitless succession ; each indeed for the moments of its stay pre- 
vents the pain of vacancy, while it indulges the love of sloth ; 
but all together they leave the mistress of the house (the soul, I 
mean) flat and exhausted, incapable of attending to her own con-* 
cerns, and unfitted for the conversation of more rational guests. 

I know you will not suspect me of fostering so idle a hope, as 
that of obtaining acquittal by recrimination ; or think thitt I am 
attacking one fault, in order that its opposite may escape notice 
in the noise and smoke of the battery. On the contrary, 1 shall 
do my best, and even make all allowable sacrifices, to render 
my manner more attractive and my matter more generally inter- 
esting. In the establishment of principles and fundamental doc- 
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trines, I must of necessity require the attention of my reader to 
become my fellow-laborer. The primary facts essential to the 
intelligibility of my principles I can prove to others only as far 
as I can prevail on them to retire into themselves and make 
their own minds the objects of their steadfast attention. But, on 
the other hand, I feel too deeply the importance of the convic- 
tions, which first impelled me to the present undertaking, to leave 
unattempted any honorable means of recommending them to as 
wide a circle as possible. 

Hitherto I have been employed in laying the foundation of my 
work. But the proper merit of a foundation is its massiveness 
and solidity. The conveniences and ornaments, the gilding and 
stucco wprk, the sunshine and sunny prospects, will come with 
the superstructure. Yet I dare not flatter myself, that any en- 
deavors of mine, compatible with the duty I owe to truth and 
the hope of permanent utility, will render The Friend agreeable 
to the majority of what is called the reading public. I never 
expected it. How indeed could I, when I was to borrow so little 
from the influence of passing events, and when I had absolutely 
excluded from my plan all Appeals to personal curiosity and per- 
sonal interests ? Yet even this is not my greatest impediment. 
No real information can be conveyed, no important errors recti- 
fied, no widely injurious prejudices rooted up, without requiring 
some effort of thought on the part of the reader. But the obsti- 
nate (and toward a contemporary writer, the contemptuous) 
aversion to intellectual effort is the mother evil of all which I 
had proposed to war against, the queen bee in the hive of our 
errors and misfortunes, both private and national. To solicit the 
attention of those, on whom these debiUtating causes have acted 
to their fiill extent, would be no less absurd than to recommend 
exercise with the dumb-bells, as the only mode of cure, to a pa- 
tient paralytic in both arms. You well know, that my expecta- 
tions were more modest as well as more rational. I hoped, that 
my readers in general would be aware of the impracticability of 
suitings every essay to every taste in any period of the work ; and 
that they would not attribute wholly to the author, but in part 
to the necessity of his plan, the austerity and absence of the 
lighter graces in the first fifteen or twenty 'numbers. In my 
cheerful moods I sometimes flattered myself, that a few even 
among those, who foresaw that my lucubrations would at all 
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times lequire more attention than from the nature of their own 
employments they <;oiild afibrd them, might yet find a pleasure 
in supporting The Friend during its infancy, so as to give it a 
chance of attracting the notice of others, to whom its style and 
suhjects might be better adapted. But my main anchor was the 
hope, that when circumstances gradually enabled me to adopt 
the ordinary means of makiite^ the publication generally known, 
there might be foimd throughout the kingdom a sufficient num- 
ber of meditative minds, who, entertaining similar convictions 
with myself, and gtatified by the prospect of seeing them re- 
duced to form and system, woujd take a warm interest in the 
work from the very circumstance, that it wanted those allure- 
ments of transitory interests, which render particular patronage 
superfluous, and for the brief season of their blow and fragrance 
attract the eye of thousands, who would pass unregarded 



-flowers 



Of sober tint, and herbs of med'cinable powers. 



In these three introductory essays, the Friend has endeavored 
to realize his promise of giving an honest bill of fare, both as to 
the objects and the style of the work. With reference to both I 
conclude with a prophecy of Simon Grynaeus, from his premoni- 
tion to the candid reader, prefixed to Ficinus's translation of 
Plato, published at Leyden, 1557. How far it has been gradu- 
ally fulfilled in this country since the Revolution in 1688, 1 leave 
to my candid and intelligent readers to determine : — . 

Ac dolet mihi quidem deliciis literarum inescatos subito Jam 
homines adeo esse, prcesertim qui Christianos se profitentur, ut 
legere nisi quod ad presentem gustum^c^^, sustineant nihil: 
unde et disdplincB et philosophia ipsa jam fere prorsus etiam a 
doctis negliguntur. Quod quidem propositum studiorum nisi 
mature corrigetur, tam magnum rebus incomm/)dv/m dabii^qicam 
dedit barbaries olim, Pertinaz res barbaries est^ fateor ; sed 
minus potest tam>en, quam ilia persuasa prudentia literarum si 
ratione caret, sapientice virtutisque specie misere lectores circum" 
ducens, * # * 

Stcccedet igitur, ut arbitror, haud itxi multo post, pro rustic 
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cana sceculi nostri ruditate, captatrix Ula blandUoqtcentia, robur 
animi virilis omne, amnem virttUem masculam, profligatura, 
nisi cavetur,* 

In very truth, it grieveth me that men, those especially who 
profess themselves to be Christians, should be so taken with the 
sweet baits of literature that they can endure to read nothing 
but what gives them immediate gratification, no matter how low 
or sensual it may be. Consequently, the more austere and disci- 
plinary branches of philosophy itself are almost wholly neglected, 
even by the learned. — ^A course of study (if such reading, with 
such a purpose in view, could deserve that name) which, if not 
corrected in time, will occasion worse consequences than even 
barbarism did in the times of our forefathers. Barbarism is, I 
own, a wilful headstrong thing ; but with all its blind obstinacy 
it has less power of doing harm than this self-sufficient, self-satis- 
fied plain good common sense sort of writing, this prudent sale- 
able popular style of composition, if it be deserted by reason and 
scientific insight pitiably decoying the minds of men by an impos- 
ing show of amiableness, and practical wisdom, so that the de- 
lighted reader kiiowing nothing knows all about almost every 
thing. There will succeed, therefore, in my opinion, and that 
_too within no long time, to the rudeness and rusticity of out age, 
that ensnaring meretricious popularness in literature, with all 
the tricksy humilities of the ambitious candidates for the favor- 
able suffrages of the judicious pubHc, which if we do not take 
good care will break up and scatter before it all robustness and 
manly vigor of intellect, all masculine fortitude of virtue. 

* In the original of this passage, the words gulam and mortales stand re- 
spectively for pr4B8entem gusttan and lectores. — Bd. 
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Si moda qua natura et ratione eonceaaa 8intf nusumpserimmtpreBsump' 
tionis auspicio a nobis quean longisKime abeste debet. Multa antiquitati, luh 
bismet nihil, arrogamus. Nihilne vos ? Nihil meliercule, nisi quod omnia 
omni animo veritati arrogamus et sanctimonice. 

Ulr. Rinov. De Controversiis. 

If we aBsume only what nature and reason have granted, with no shadow 
of right can we be suspected of presumption. To antiquity We arrogate 
many things, to oi^prselyes nothing. Nothing ? Aye, nothing : unless in- 
deed it be, that with all our strength we arrogate all things to truth and 
moral purity. 

It has been remarked by the celebrated Haller, that we are 
deaf while we are yawning. The same act of drowsiness that 
stretches open our mouths, closes our ears. It is much the same 
in acts of the understanding. A lazy half-attention amounts to 
a mental yawn. Where then a subject, that demands thought, 
has been thoughtfully treated, and with an exact and patient 
derivation from its principles, we must be willing to exert a por- 
tion of the same effort, and to think with the author, or the au- 
thor will have thought in vain for us. It makes little difference 
for the time heing, whether there be an hiatus osdtans in the 
reader's attention, or an hiatus lacrymahilis in the author's 
manuscript. When this occurs during the perusal of a work of 
known authority and established fame, we honestly lay the fault 
on our own deficiency, or on the unfitness of our present mood ; 
but when it is a contemporary production, over which wd have 
been nodding, it is far more pleasant to pronounce it insufferably 
dull and obscure. Indeed, as charity begins at home, it would 
be unreasonable to expect that a reader should charge himself 
with lack of intellect, when the effect may be equally well ac- 
counted for by declaring the author unintelligible ; or that he 
should accuse his own inattention, when by half a dozen phrases 
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of abuse, as " heavy stuff, metaphysical jargon," &c., he can at 
once excuse his laziness, and gratify his pride, scorn, and envy. 
To similar impulses we must attribute the praises of a true mod- 
em reader, when he meets with a work in the true modern 
taste : namely, either in skipping, unconnected, short-winded, 
asthmatic sentences, as easy to be understood as impossible to 
be remembered, in which the merest common-place acquires a 
momentary poignancy, a petty titillating stingj from affected point 
and wilful antithesis ; or else in strutting and rounded periods, 
in which the emptiest truisms are blown up into illustrious bub- 
bles by help of film and inflation. " Aye !" (quoth the delighted 
reader) " this is sense, this is genius I this I understand and ad- 
mire ! I have thought the very same a hundred times myself!" 
In other words, this man has reminded me of my own clever- 
ness, and therefore I admire him. Oh I for one piece of egotism 
that presents itself under its own honest bare face of I myself I, 
there are fifty that steal out in the mask of ttc^sms and ille-isms ! 
It has ever been my opinion, that an excessive solicitude to 
avoid the use of our first personal pronoun, more often has its 
source in conscious selfishness than in true self-obHvion. A quiet 
observer of human follies may often amuse or sadden his thoughts 
by detecting a perpetual feeling of purest egotism through a long 
masquerade of disguises, the half of which, had old Proteus been 
master of as many, would have wearied out the patience of 
Menelaus. I say, the patience only : for it would ask more than 
the simplicity of Polypheme, with his one eye extinguished, to 
be deceived by so poor a repetition of Nobody. Yet I can wdth 
strictest truth assure my readers that with a pleasure combined 
vdth a sense of weariness, I see the nigh approach of that point 
of my labors, in which I can convey my opinions and the work- 
ings of my heart, without reminding the reader obtrusively of 
myself. But the frequency with which I have spoken in my 
own person, recalls my apprehensions to the second danger, which 
it was my hope to guard against ; the probable charge of arro- 
gance, or presumption, both for daring to dissent from the opin- 
ions of great authorities, and, in my follov^dng nimibers perhaps, 
firom the general opinion concerning the true value of certain 
authorities deemed ^eat. The word presimiption, I appropriate 
to the internal feeling, and arrogance to the way and manner of 
outw'^ardly expressing ourselves. 
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As no man can rightfully be condemned without reference to 
some definite law, by the knowledge of which he might have* 
avoided the given fault, it is necessary so to define the constitu- 
ent qualities and conditions of arrogance, that a reason may be 
assignable why we pronounce one man guilty and acquit another. 
For merely to call a person arrogant or most arrogant, can con- 
vict no one of the vice except perhaps the accuser. I remember, 
when a young man who had left his books and a glass of water 
to join a convivial party, each of whom had nearly finished his 
second bottle, was pronounced very drunk by the whole party — 
he looked so strange and pale ! Many a man, who has contrived 
to hide his ruling passion or predominant defect from himself, 
will betray the same to dispateionate observers, by his proneness . 
on all occasions to suspect or accuse others of it. Now arrogance 
and presumption, like all other moral qualities, must be shown 
by seme act or conduct : and this too must be an act that im- 
phes, if not an immediate concurrence of the will, yet some 
faulty constitution of the moral habits. For all criminality sup- 
poses its essentials to have been within the power of the agent. 
Either, therefore, the facts adduced do of themselves convey 
the whole proof of the charge, and the question rests on the truth 
or accflftracy -with which they have been stated ; or they acquire 
their character from the circumstances. I have looked into a 
ponderous review of the corpuscular philosophy by a Sicilian Jes- 
uit, in which the acrimonious Father frequently expresses his 
doubt, whether he should pronounce Boyle or Newton more im- 
pious than presumptuous, or more presumptuous than impious. 
They had both attacked the reigning opinions on most important 
subjects, opinions sanctioned by the greatest names of antiquity, 
and by the general suffrage of their learned contemporaries or 
immediate predecessors. Locke was assailed with a full cry 
for his presumption in having deserted the philosophical systerii 
at that time generally received by the universities of Europe ; 
and of late. years Dr. Priestley bestowed the epithets of arrogant 
and insolent on Reid, Beattie, &c., for presuming to arraign 
certain opinions of Mr. Locke, himself repaid in kind by many 
of his own countrymen for his theological novelties. It will 
scarcely be affirmed, that these accusations were all of them just, 
or that any of them were fit or courteous. Must we therefore 
say, that in order to avow doubt or disbelief of a popular persua- 
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sdon without airog&nce, it is required that the dissentient should 
know himself to possess the genius, and fereknow that he should 
acquire the reputation, of Locke, Newton, Boyle, or even of a 
Reid or Beattie ? But as this knowledge and prescience are 
impossible in the strict sense of the words, and could mean no 
more than a strong inward conviction, it is manifest that such a 
rule, if it were universally established, would encourage the pre- 
sumptuous, and condemn modest and humble minds alone to 
siLence. And as this silence could not acquit the individual's 
own mind of presumption, unless it were accompanied by con- 
scious acquiescence ; modesty itself must become an inert quality, 
which even in private society never displays its charms more 
unequivocally than in its mode of^ reconciling moral deference 
with intellectual courage, and general diffidence with sincerity 
in the avowal of the particular conviction. 

We must seek then elsewhere for the true marks, by which 
presumption or arrogance may be detected, and on which the 
charge may be grounded with little hazard of mistake or injus- 
tice. And as I confine my present observations to hteratuie, I 
deem such criteria neither difficult to determine Hor to apply. 
The first mark, as it appears to me, is a frequent bare assertion 
of opinions not generally received, without condescending to pre- 
fix or annex the facts and reasons on which such opinions were 
formed ; especially if this absence of logical courtesy is supplied 
by contemptuous or abusive treatment of such as happen to doubt 
of, or oppose, the decisive ipse diod. But to assert, however 
nakedly, that a passage in a lewd novel, in which the Sacred 
Writings are denounced as more likely to poUute the young and 
innocent mind than a romance notorious for its indecency — to as- 
sert, I say, that such a passage argues equal impudence and 
ignorance in its author, at the time of writing and publishing 
it — ^this is not arrogance ; although to a vast majority of the 
decent part of our countrymen it would be superfluous as a truism, 
if it were exclusively an author's business to convey or revive 
knowledge, and not sometimes his duty to awaken the indigna- 
tion of his reader by the expression of his own. 

A second species of this unamiable quality, which has been 
oflen distinguished .by the name of Warburtonian arrogance, be- 
trays itself, not as in the former, by proud or petulant omission of 
proof or argument, but by the habit of ascribing weakness of in- 
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tellect, ox want of taste and sensibility, or haidness of heart, or 
corruption of moral principle, to all who deny the truth of the 
doctrine, or the sufficiency of the evidence, or the fairness of the 
reasoning adduced in its support. This is indeed not essentially 
difierent from the first, but assumes a separate character from its 
accompaniments : for though both the doctrine and its proofs 
may have been legitimiately supplied by the understanding, yet 
the bitterness of personal crimination will resolve itself into naked 
assertion. We are, therefore, authorized by experience, and justi- 
fied on the principle of self-defence and by the law of fair retalia- 
tion, in attributing it to a vicious temper arrogant from irritability, 
or irritable from arrogance. This learned arrogance admits of 
many gradations, and is aggravated or palliated, accordingly as 
the point in dispute has been more or less controverted, as the 
reasoning bears ^ smaller or greater proportion to the virulence 
of the personal detraction, and as the person or parties, who are 
thie objects of it, are more or less respected, more or less worthy 
of respect.* 
Lastly, it must be admitted as a just imputation of presumption 

* Had the author of the Divine Legation of Moses more skilfully appro- 
priated his coarse eloquence of abuse, his customary assurances oC the 
idiocy, both in head and heart, of aU his opponents ; if he had employed 
those vigorous arguments of his own vehement humor in the defence of 
truths acknowledged and reverenced by learned men in gener^ ; or if he 
had confined them to the names of Chubb, Woolston, and other precursors 
of Thomas Paine ; we should perhaps still characterize his mode of con- 
troversy by its rude violence, but not so often have heard his name used, 
even by those who have never read his writings, as a proverbial expression 
for learned arrogance. But when a novel and doubtful hypothesis of his 
own formation was the citadel to be defended, and his mephitio hand- 
granados were thrown with the fury of lawless despotism at the fair repu- 
tation of a Sykes and a Lardner, we not only confirm the verdict of his in- 
dependent contemporaries, but cease to wonder, that arrogance should 
render men objects of conteiftpt in many, and of aversion in all, instances, 
when it was capable of hurrying a Christian teacher of equal talents and 
learning into a slanderous vulgarity, which escapes our disgust only when 
we see the writer's own reputation the sole victim. But throughout his 
great work, and the pamphlets in which he supported it, he always seems 
to write as if he had deemed it a duty of decorum to publish his feincies on 
the Mosaic Iaw as the Law itself was delivered, that is, in thunders and 
lightnings : or as if he had applied to his own book instead of the sacred 
mmmt, the menace, — There shall not a hand touch it but he shall surely he 
stoned or shot through. 
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when an indiyidual obtrudes on the public eye, with all the high 
pretensions of originality, opinions and observations, in regard to 
which he must plead wilful ignorance in order to be acquitted of 
dishonest plagiarism. On the same seat must the writer be 
placed, who in a disquisition on any important subject proves, by 
falsehoods either of omission or of positive error, that he has neg- 
lected to possess himself, not only of the information requisite for 
this particular subject ; but even of those acquirements, and that 
general knowledge, which could alone authorize him to com- 
mence a public instructor. This is an office which can not be 
procured gratis. The industry, necessary for the due exercise of 
its fiinctions, is its purchase-money ; and the absence or in- 
sufficiency of the same is so far a species of dishonesty, and im- 
plies a presumption in the literal as well as the ordinary sense of 
the word. He has taken a thing before he had acquired any 
right or title thereto. 

If in addition to this unfitness which every man possesses the 
means of ascertaining, his aim should be to unsettle a general 
belief closely connected with pubhc and private quiet ; and if his 
language and manner be avowedly calculated for the illiterate, 
and perhaps licentious, part of his countrymen ; disgusting as his 
presiunption must appear, it is yet lost or evanescent in the close 
neighborhood of his guilt- That Hobbes translated Homer into 
English verse and puj)lished his translation, fiimishes no positive 
evidence of his self-conceit, though it implies a great lack of self- 
knowledge and of acquaintance with the nature of poetry.* A 
strong wish often imposes itself on the mind for an actual power : 
the mistake is favored by the innocent pleasure derived jfrom the 
exercise of versification, perhaps by the approbation of intimates ; 
and the candidate asks from more impartial readers that sentence, 
•which nature has not enabled him to anticipate. But when the 
philosopher of Malmesbury waged war with "Wallis and the 
fondamental truths of pure geometry, every instance of his gross 
ignorance and utter misconception of the very elements of the 
science he proposed to confute, furnished an unanswerable fact in 

* At the time I wrote this essay, find indeed till the present month, 
December, 1818, 1 had never seen Hobbes' translation of the Odyssey, which, 
I now find, is by no means to be spoken of contemptuously. It is doubtless 
as much too ballad-like, as the later versions are too epic ; but still, on the 
whole, it leaves a much truer impression of the original. 
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proof of hid high presumptioiL ; and the confident and insulting 
language of the attack leayes the judicious reader in as little 
douht of his gross arrogance. An illiterate mechanic, who mis- 
taking some disturbance of his nerves for a miraculous call pro- 
ceeds alone to convert a tribe of savages, whose language he can 
have no natural means of acquiring, may have been misled by 
impulses very different from those of high self^opinion ; but the 
illiterate perpetrator of the ' Age of Reason' must have had his 
very conscience stupefied by the habitual intoxication of presump- 
tuous arrogance, and his common sense over-clouded by the va- 
pors from his heart. 

As long therefore as I obtrude no unsupported assertions on 
my readers ; and as long as I state my opinions and the evidence 
which induced or compelled me to adopt them, with cahnness 
and that diffidence in myself, which is by no means incompatible 
with a firm belief in the justness of the opinions themselves ; 
while I attack no man's private life from any cause, and detract 
from no man's honors in his public character, from the truth of 
his doctrines, or the merits of his compositions, without detailing 
all my reasons and resting the result solely on the arguments ad- 
duced ; while I moreover explain fully the motives of duty, which 
influenced me in resolving to institute such investigation ; while 
I confine all asperity of censure, and all expressions of contempt, 
to gross violations of truth, honor, and decency, to the base cor- 
rupter and the detected slanderer ; while I write on no subject, 
which I have not studied with my best attention, on no subject 
which my education and acquirements have incapacitated me 
from properly understanding ; and above all while I approve 
myself, alike in praise and in blame, in close reasoning and in 
impassioned declamation, a steady fidend to the two best and 
surest friends of all men, truth and honesty ; I will not fear an 
accusation of either presumption or arrogance from the good and 
the wise, I shall pity it from the weak, and welcome it from the 
. wicked. 
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" Jn eodempeetore nullum est honestorum turpiurnqv/e eofuortium: et eogi- 
tare optima aimvl ae deterrima rum magia est univs animi quam ^usdem 
kominis bonum esse ac malum. quinctilia^.* 

There is no fellowghip of honor and baseness in the same breast ; and to 
combine the best and the worst designs is no more possible in one mind, 
than it is for the same man to be at the same instant virtuous and yicious. 

Cognitio veritatis omnia falsa, si modoproferantuTt etiam quaprivs inau- 
dita erant, et dijudicare et subveriere idonea est. augustin. 

A knowledge of the truth is equal to the task both of discerning and of 
confuting all false assertions and erroneous arguments, though never before 
met with, if only thej may freely be brought forward. 

I HAVE said, that my very system compels me to make every 
fair appeal to the feelings, the imagination, and even the fimcy. 
If these are to be withholden from the service of truth, virtue, 
and happiness, to what purpose were they given? In whose 
service are they retained ? I have indeed considered the dispro- 
portion of human passions to their ordinary objects amiong the 
strongest internal evidence of our future destination, and the at- 
tempt to restore them to their rightful claimants, the most impe- 
rious duty and the noblest task of genius. The verbal enunciation 
of this mastear truth could scarcely be new to me at any period of 
my life sinoe earliest youth ; but I well remember the particular 
time, when the words first became more than words to me, when 
they incorporated with a hving conviction, and took their place 
among the realities of my being. On some wide common or open 
heath, peopled with ant-hills, during some one of the gray cloudy 
days of late autumn, many of my readers may have noticed the ef- 
fect of a sudden and momentary flash of sunshine on all the countless 

* XILl. 4.—£d. 
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little animals -within his view, aware too that the self-saiQe influ- 
ence was darted co-instantaneously oyer |l11 their swarming cities 
as far as his eye could reach ; may ha^e observed, with what a 
kindly force the gleam stirs and quickens them all, and will have 
experienced no impleasurable shock of feeling in seeing myriads 
of myriads of living and sentient beings united at the same mo-' 
ment in one gay sensation, 6ne joyous activity"! But awful in- 
deed is the same appearance in a multitude of rational beings, 
our fellow-men, in whom too the effect is produced not so' much 
by the external occasion as from the active quality of their own 
thoughts. I had walked from Gottingen in the year 1799, to 
witness the arrival of the ftueen of Prussia, on her visit to the 
Baron Von Hartzberg's seat, five miles from the University. The 
spacious outer court of tho^'palace was crowded with men and wo- 
men, a sea of heads, with a number of children rising out of it 
from their fathers' shoulders. After a buzz of two hours' expecta- 
tion, the avant-courier rode at ftdl speed into the court. At the 
loud cracks of his long whip and the trampling of his horse's 
hoofs, the universal shock and tl ; ill of emotion — I have not lan- 
guage to convey it — expressed Uo it was in such manifold looks, 
gestures, and attitudes, yet with one and the same feeling in the 
eyes of all ! Recovering from the first inevitable contagion of 
sympathy, I involuntarily exclaimed, though in a language to 
myself alone intelligible, " man 1 . ever nobler than thy circum- 
stances ! Spread but the mist of obscure feeling over any form, 
and even a woman iacapable of blessing or of injuring thee shall 
be welcomed with an intensity of emotion adequate to the recep- 
tion of the Redeemer of the world !" 

To a creature so highly, so fearfully gifted, — ^who, alienated^as 
he is by a sorcery scarcely less mysterious than the nature on 
which it is exercised, yet, like the fabled son of Jove ia the evil 
day of his sensual bewitchment, lifls the spindles and distaffs of 
Omphale with the arm of a giant — ^to such a creature truth is 
self-restoration : for that which is the correlative of truth, the ex- 
istence of absolute life, is the only object which can attract to- 
ward it the whole depth and mass of his fluctuating being, and 
alone therefore can unite calmness with elevation. But it must 
be truth without aUoy and unsophisticated. It is by the agency 
of iadistinct conceptions, as the counterfeits of the ideal and tran- 
scendant, that evil and vanity exercise their tyranny on the feel- 
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ings of man. The powers of darkness are politic if not wise ; but 
surely nothing can be more irrational in the pretended children 
of light, than to enlist themselves under the banners of truth, and 
yet rest their hopes on an alliance with delusion. 

As one among the numerous artifices, by which austere truths 
are to be softened down into palatable falsehoods, and virtue and 
vice, hke the atoms of Epicurus, to receive that insensibte dina- 
men which is to make them meet each other half-way, I have 
an especial dislike to th« expression, pious frauds. Piety indeed 
shrinks from the very phrase, as an attempt to mix poison with 
the cup of blessing : while the expediency of the measures which 
the words were intended to recommend or palliate, appears more 
and more suspicious, as the range of our experience widens, and our 
acquaintance with the records of history becomes more extensive 
and accurate. One of the most seductive arguments of infidelity 
grounds itself on the niunerous passages in the works of the Chris- 
tian Fathers, asserting the lawfulness of deceit for a good purpose. 
For how can we rely on thdr testimony concerning the supernat- 
ural facts? That the Fathers held, almost without exception, 
that " wholly without breach of duty it is allowed to the teach- 
ers and heads of the Christian Church to employ artifices, to in- 
termix falsehoods with truths,' and especially to deceive the ene- 
mies of the faith, provided only they hereby serve the interests of 
truth and the advantage of mankind,"* is the unwilling confes- 
sion of RiBOP. St. Jerome, as is shown by the citations of this 
learned theologian, boldly attributes this management — -falsitatem 
dispensativam — even to the Apostles themselves. But why speak 
I of the advantage given to the opponents of Christianity ? Alas ! 

* De ceconom. Patrum. Integrum omnino doctorilms et ecettts Christiani 
antistitibits esse, ut doles versent, falsa verts intermiseeant, et imprimis religi- 
onis hostes fallant, dummodo veritatis commodis et utilitaii inserviant, — ^I 
trust, I need not add, that the unputation of such principles* of action to the 
first inspired propagators of Christianity, is founded on a gross misconstruc- 

j tion of those passages in the writings of St.. Paul, in which the necessity of 
employing different argumeilts to men of different capacities and prejudices, 

. is supposed and acceded- to. In other words, St. Paul strdve to speak in- 
telligibly, willingly sacrificed indifferent things to matters of importance, 
and acted courteously as a man, in order to win attention as an Apostle. A 
traveller prefers for daily use the coin of the nation through which he is 
passing, to bullion or the mintage of his own country : and is this to justify 
a succeedivg traveller in the use of counterfeit coin ? 
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to this doctrine chiefly, and to . the practices derived from it, we 
must attribute the utter corruption of the religion itself for so 
many ages, and even now over so large a portion of the civilized 
world. By a system of accommodating truth to falsehood, the 
pastors of the Church gradually changed the life and light of the 
Gospel into the very superstitions which they were commissioned 
to disperse, and thus paganized Christianity in order to christen 
Paganism. At this very hour Europe groans and bleeds in con- 
sequence. 

Bo much in proof and exemplification of the probable expedi- 
ency of pious deception, as suggested by its known and recorded 
consequences. An honest man, however, possesses a clearer 
light than that of history. He knows, that by sacrificing the 
law of his reason to the maxim of pretended prudence, he pur- 
chases the sword with the loss of the arm that is to vrield it. 
The duties which we owe to our own moral being, are the ground 
and condition of all other duties ; and to set our nature at strife 
with itself for a good purpose, implies the same sort of prudence, 
as a priest of Diana would have manifested, who should have 
proposed to dig up the celebrated charcoal foundations of the 
mighty temple of Ephesus, in order to fiimish fuel for the burnt- 
offerings on its altars. Truth, virtue, and happiness, may be 
distinguished firom each other, but can not be divided. They 
subsist by a mutual co-inherence, which gives a shadow of di- 
vinity even to our human nature. Will ye speak vrickedly for 
God ; and talk deceitfully for him ?* is a searching question, 
which most affectingly represents the grief and impatience of 
aa uncorrupted mind at perceiying a good cause defended by ill 
means : and assuredly if any temptation can provoke a well- 
regulated temper to intolerance, it is the shameless assertion, 
that truth and falsehood are indifferent in their own natures ; 
that the former is as often injurious (and therefore criminal) as 
the latter, and the latter on many occasions as beneficial (and 
consequently meritorious) as the former. 

I feel it incumbent on me, therefore, to place immediately be- 
fore my readers in the fiillest and clearest light, the whole ques- 
tion of moral obligation respecting the communication of truth, 
its extent and conditioiis. I would fain obviate all apprehen- 
sions either of my incaution on the one hand, or of any insincere 

♦Job xiii. 1. — Md. m 
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reserve on the other, by proving that the more strictly we ad- 
here to the letter of the moral law in this respect, the more com- 
pletely shall we reconcile that law with prudence ; thu^ securing 
a purity in the principle without mischief from the practice. I 
would not, I could not dare, address my coim^trymen as a £iend, 
if I might not justify the assumption of that sacred title by more 
than mere veracity, by open-heartedness. Pleasure, most often 
delusive, may be bom of delusion. Pleasure, herself a sorceress, 
may pitc^ her tents on enchanted ground. But happiness (or, to 
use a far more accurate as well as more comprehensive term, 
sohd well-being) can be built on virtue alone, and must of neces- 
sity have truth for its foundation. Add, too, the known fjBuct that 
the meanest of men feels himself insulted by an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to deceive him ; and hates and despises the man who has 
attempted it. What place then is left in the heart for virtue to 
build on, if in any case we may dare practise on others what we 
should feel as a cruel and contemptuous wrong in our own per- 
sons ? Every parent possesses the opportunity of observing how 
deeply children resent the injury of a delusion ; and if men 
laugh at the falsehoods that were imposed on themselves during 
their childhood, it is because they are not good and wise enough 
to contemplate the past in the present, and so to produce by a 
virtuous and thoughtful sensibility that continuity in their self- 
consciousness, which nature has made the law of their animal 
life. Ingratitude, sensuahty, and hardness of heart, all flow from 
this source. Men are ungrateful to others only when they have 
ceased to look back on their former selves with joy and tender- 
ness. They exist in fragments. Annihilated as to the past, they 
are dead to the future, or seek for the proofs of it everywhere, 
only not (where alone they can be found) in themselves. A 
contemporary poet has expressed and illustrated this sentiment 
with equal fineness of thought and tenderness of feeling : — 

My heEirt leaps up when I behold 
' ' A rainbow in the sky I 

So wafl it, when my life began ; 
So is it now I am a man ; 
So let it be, when I grow old. 

Or let me die. 
The child is fiither of the man. 
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And I would wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety.* 

WOKDSWO&TH. 

Alas ! the pernicious influence of this lax morality extends 
from the nursery and the school to the cabinet and senate. It is a 
common weakness with men in power, who have used dissimu- 
lation successfully, to form a passion for the use of it, dupes to 
the love of duping ! A pride is flattered by these hes. He who 
fancies that he must be perpetually stooping down to the preju- 
dices of his fellow-creatures, is perpetually reminding and re- 
assuring himself of his own vast superiority to them. But no real 
greatness can long co-exist with deceit. The whole faculties of 
man must be exerted in order to noble energies ; and he who is 
not earnestly sincere, lives in but half his being, self-muti- 
lated, self-paralyzed. 

The latter part of the proposition, which has drawn me into 
this discussion, that, I mean, in which the morahty of intentional 
falsehood is asserted, may safely be trusted to the reader^s own 
moral sense. Is it a groundless apprehension, that the patrons 
and admirers of such publications may receive the punishment 
of their indiscretion in the conduct of their sons and daughters ? 
The suspicion of Methodism must be expected by every man of 
rank and fortune, who carries his examination respecting the 
books which are to lie on his breakfast-table, farther than to 
their freedom from gross verbal indecencies, and broad avowals 
of Atheism in the title-pagei For the existence of an intelligent 

* I am informed, that these very lines have been cited, as a specimen 
of despicable puerility. So much the worse for the citer. Not willingly 
in his presence would I behold the sun setting behind our' mountains, or 
listen to a tale of distress or virtue ; I should be ashamed of the quiet 
tear on my own cheek. But let the dead bitty, the dead! ."Ibte poet sang 
for the living. Of what value indeed, to a sane mind, are the likings 
or dislikings of one man, grounded on the mere assertions of another f 
, Opinions formed from opinions^ — ^what are they, bat clouds sailing under 
; clouds, which impress shadows upon shadows? . 

Fungum pelle proculf jubeo ; nam qteid miki fungo F 
Conveniunt stomacho non minus ista suo. 

I was always pleased with the motto placed under the figure of the 
rosemary in old herbak : — 

Apage^ tus ! Hand tibi spiro. 
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First Cause may be ridiculed in the notes of one poem, or placed 
doubtfully as one of two or three possible hypotheses, in the very 
opening of another poem, an(L both be considered as works of 
safe promiscuous reading virgiwUms puerisqice: and this, too, by 
many a father of a family, who would hold himself highly culpable 
in permitting his child to form habits of familiar acquaintance 
. with a person of loose habits, and think it even criminal to re- 
ceive into his house a private tutor without a previous inquiry 
tionceming his opinions and principles, as well as his manners 
and outward conduct. How little I am an enemy to free in- 
quiry of the boldest kind, and in which the authors have differed 
the most widely from my own convictions and the general faith, 
provided only, the inquiry be conducted with that seriousness, 
which naturally accompanies the love of truth, and be evidently 
intended for the perusal of those only, who may be presumed 
capable of weighing the arguments, — I shall have abundant oc- 
casion of proving in the course of this work. Quin ipsa phUosa- 
phia talibus e disputationibus norCnisi benefidum recipit. Nam- 
si vera proponit hbmo ingeniosus veritatisque amans^ nova ad 
earn accessio fiet : sin falsa, refutatione eomm priores tanto 
magis stabilientur* 

The assertion, that truth is often no less dangerous than false- 
hood, sounds less offensively at the first hearing, only because it 
hides its deformity in an equivocation, or double meaning of the 
word truth. What may be rightly affirmed of truth, used as 
synonymous with verbal accuracy, is transferred to it in its higher 
sense of veracity. By verbal truth, we mean no more than the 
correspondence of a given fact to given words. In moral truth, 
we involve hkewise the intention of the speaker, that his words 
should correspond to his thoughts in the sense in which he ex- 

* Galtubi, SysL Cosm. p. 42. — ^Moreover, philosophy itself' caa not but 
derive benefit from such discussions. For if a man of genius and a lover of 
truth brings just positions before the public, there is a fresh accession to 
the stock of philosophic insight; but if erroneous positions, the former 
truths will by their confutation be established so muc^ the more firmly. 

The original is in the following words : — 

Lajilosofia medesima non pud ee non ricever henefizio dalle nostre dispute ; 
perchi 86 i nostfi penMeri saranno veri, nucvi acquisti H Barannofatti ; se 
falHf col ributtarglif maggiormenU verranno cotifermate le prime doUrine. 

Dial. L 44. Padov. 1774.— ^rf. 
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pects them to be understood by others : and in this latter import 
we are always supposed to use the word, whenever we speak of 
truth absolutely, or as a possible «ul]gect of moral merit or de- 
merit. It is verbally true, that in the sacred Scriptures it is writ- 
ten : As is the gfx)d, so is the sinner ^ and he that sweareth as he 
that feareth an oath. A man hath no better thing under the 
sun, than to eat, and tB drink, and to he merry. There is one 
event ufUo all : t%e living know they shall die, btU the dead 
know not a0ty thing, neither have they any more a reward)^ 
But he who should repeat these words, with this assurance, to 
an ignorant man in the hour of his temptation, lingering at the 
door of the alehouse, or hesitating as to the testimony required of 
him in the court of justice, would, spite of this verbal truth, be a 
liar, and the murderer of his brother's conscience. Veracity, 
therefore, not mere accuracy ; to convey truth, not merely to say 
it, is thd point of duty in dispute : and the only difficulty in the 
mind of an honest man arises from the doubt, whether more than 
veracity, that is, the truth and nothing but the truth — is not 
demanded of him by the law of conscience ; whether it does not 
exact simplicity ; that is, the truth only, and the whole truth. 
If we can solve this difficulty, if we can determine the conditions 
under which the law of universal reason commands the commu- 
nication of the truth independently of consequences, we shall then 
be enabled to judge whether there is any such probability of evil 
consequences from such communication, as can justify the asser- 
tion of its occasional criminality, as can perplex us in the con- 
ception, or disturb us in the performance, of our duty. 

The conscience, or effective reason, commands the design of 
conveying an adequate notion of the thing spoken of, when this 
is practicable : but at all events a right notion, or none at all. 
A schoolmaster is under the necessity of teaching a oeitain rule 
in simple arithmetic empirically, — (do so and so, and the sum 
will always prove true) ; — ^the necessary truth of the rule — ^that 
is, that the rule having been adhered to, the sum must always 
prove true — requiring a knowledge of the higher mathematics 
for its demonstration. He, however, conveys a right notion, 
though he can not convey the adequate one. 

» Eodes. viii. 15; ix. 2, 6.— JWL 
VOL. n. C 
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ILoXvfioBln Kopra fikv dx^eXeei, Kapra <J^ pXanrei rdv ^xovra, 'Q(f>e}^ei 
fitu rdv de^idv dvdpCf pXairrei d^ rdv (triidio^ ^ovevvra Trav iiroc Koi h> navrl 
&^fjUf>. Xpii di Kaipov fih-pa eldevai' aoiffiijc yap oUrroc 6poc, E2 d^ ol i^u 
KOipov fnfCLv ftowTuc^ Tre7rwfiev(JC delaovmv, ob irapa dexovrai hf dpyig 
yv^iiffVt cdrirjv (T ixovai fMpiag, 

Anazasohus, apud Stobsum, Serm. zxxiy.* 

General knowledge and ready talent may bo of yery great benefit, but 
they may likewise be of yery great diBserviee to the poeaeeaor. They are 
highly adyantageouB to the man of sound judgment, and dexterous in ap- 
plying them ; but they injure your fluent holder-forth on all subjects in all 
companies. It is necessary to know the measures of the time and occasion: 
for this is the yery boundary of wisdom — (that by which it is defined, and 
distinguished from mere ability). But he, who without regard to the un- 
fitness of the time and the audience, will soar in the high region of his 
fiancies with his garland and singing robes about him, will not acquire the 
credit of seriousness amidst friyolity, but will be condenmed for his silli- 
ness, as the greatest idler of the company, because the most unseasonable. 

The moral law, it has been shown, permits an inadequate 
communication of unsophisticated truth, on the condition that it 
alone is practicable, and binds us to silence when neither an ade- 
quate, nor even a right, exposition of the truth is in our power. 
We must first inquire then, — ^what is necessary to constitute, and 

, what may allowably accompany, a right though inadequate no- 
tion, — and, secondly, what 'are the circumstances, from which we 
may deduce the impracticability of conveying even a right notion ; 

^the presence or absence of which circumstances it therefore be- 
comes our duty to ascertain. In answer to the first question, the 
conscience demands : 1. That it should be the wish and design 
of the mind to convey the truth only ; that if in addition to the 
n^^tive loss implied in its inadequateness, the notion communi- 
cated should lead to any positive error, the cause should lie in 

♦ Edit. Gaisford— jBa: 
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the fault or de^t af the recipient, not of the commimiciitor, whose 
paramount duty, whose inalienahle right, it is to preserve his own 
integrity,* the integral character of his own moral being. Self- 
respect ; the reverence which he owes to the presence of human- 
ity in the perscm of his neighbor ; the reverential upholding of 
the faith of man in man ; gratitude for the particular act of 
confidence ; and religious awe for the divine purposes in the gift 
of language ; are duties too sacred and important to be sacrificed 
to the guesses of an individual, concerning the advantages to be 
gained by the breach of them. 2. It is fiirther required, that 
the supposed error shall not be such as will pervert or materially 
vitiate the imperfect truth, in communicating which we had un- 
willingly, though not perhaps unwittingly, occasioned it. A bar- 
barian so instructed in the power and inteUigence of the infinite 
Being as to be left wholly ignorant of his moral attributes, would 
have acquired none but erroneous notions even of the former. At 
the very best, he would gain only a theory to satisfy his curiosity 
with ; but more probably, would deduce the belief of a Moloch 
or a Baal. For the idea of an irresistible, invisible Being, nat- 
urally produces terror in the mind of uninstructed and unprotected 
man, and with terror there will be associated whatever has been 
accustomed to excite it, anger, vengeance, &c. ; as is proved by 

* The best and most forcible sense of a word is often that which is con- 
tained in its etymology.^ The author of the poems, the Synagogue, fre- 
quently affixed to Herbert's Temple, gives the original purport of the word, 
" integrity," in the following lines of the fourth stanza of the eighth poem :* 

Next to sincerity, remember still, 

Thou must resolve upon integrity. 

Gk)d win have all thou hast, thy mind, thy will, 

Thy thoughts, thy words, thy works. — 

And again, after some verses on constancy and humility, the poem oon- 

dadea with — 

He that desires to see 

The face of Gk)d, in his religion must 

Sincere, entire, constant, and humble be. 

Having mentioned the name of Herbert, that model of a man, a gentle- 
man, and a clergyman, let me add, that the quaintness of some of his 
thoughts, not of his diction, than which notWng can be more pure, manly, 
and unaffected, has blinded modern readers to the great general merit <5f 
his poems, which are for the most part exquisite in their kind. 



* Ohurch-Porch— ^<i 
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the mytholpgy of all barbarous nations. This must be the case 
with all organized truths ; the component parts derive their sig- 
nificance firom the idea of the whole. Bolingbroke removed love, 
justice, and choice, from power and intelligence, and yet pre- 
tended to have left unimpaired the conviction of a Deity. He 
might as consistently have paralyzed the optic nerve, and then 
excused himself by affirming, that he had, however, not touched 
the eye. 

The third condition of a right though inadequate notion is, that 
the error .occasioned be greatly outweighed by the importance of 
the truth commimicated. The rustic would have little reason to 
thank the philosopher, who should give him true conceptions of 
the folly of believing in ghosts, omens, dreams, &c. at the price 
of abandoning his faith in divine providence, and in the continued 
existence of his fellow-creatures after their death. The teeth of 
the old serpent planted by the Cadmuses of French literature, 
under Lewis XV., produced a plenteous crop of philosophers and 
truth-trumpeters of this kind, in the reign of his successor. They 
taught many truths, historical, poHtical, physiological, and ecclesi- 
astical, and difiused their notions so widely, that the very ladies 
and hair-dressers of Paris became fluent encyclopedists : and the 
sole price which their scholars paid for these treasures of new in- 
formation, was to beheve Cliristianity an imposture, the Scrip- 
tures a forgery, the worship, if not the belief, of God superstition, 
hell a fable, heaven a dream, our life without providence, and 
our death without hope. They became as gods as soon as the 
fruit of this Upas tree of knowledge and liberty had opened their 
eyes to perceive that they were no more than beasts — somewhat 
more cimning, perhaps, and abundantly more mischievous. "What 
can be conceived more natural than the result, — ^that self-ac- 
knowledged beasts should first act, and next suffer themselves to 
be treated, as beasts. We judge by comparison. To exclude the 
great is to magnify the little. The disbelief of essential wisdom 
and goodness, necessarily prepares the imagination for the su- 
premacy of cunning with malignity. Folly and vice have their 
appropriate rehgions, as well as virtue and true knowledge : and 
in some way or other fools will dance roimd the golden calf, and 
'^cked men beat their timbrels and kettle-drums to, — 

— ^Moloch, horrid king, besmeai'ed with blood 
Of human sacrifice and parents' tears. 
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My feelings have led me on, and in my illustration I had 
almost lost from my view the subject to be illustrated. One 
condition yet remains : that the error foreseen shall not be of a 
kind to prevent or impede the after acquirement of that knowl- 
edge which will remove it. Observe, how graciously nature in- 
structs her human children. She can not give us the knowledge 
derived from sight without occasioning us at first to mistake 
images of reflection for substances. But the very consequences 
of the delusion lead inevitably to its detection ; and out of the 
ashes of the error rises a new flower of knowledge. We not only 
see, but are enabled to discover by what means we see. So, too, 
we are under the necessity, in given circirnistances, of mistaking 
a square for a round object : but ere the mistake can have any 
practical consequences, it is not oi^ly removed, but in its removal 
gives us the symbol of a new fact, that of distance. In ^ similar 
train of thought, though more fancifully, I might have elucidated 
the preceding condition, and have referred our hurrjdng en- 
lighteners and revolutionary amputators to the gentleness of na- 
ture, in the oak and the beech, the dry foliage of which she 
pushes off* only by the propulsion of the new buds, that supply its 
place. My friends ! a clothing even of withered leaves is better 
than bareness. 

Having thus determined the nature and conditions of a right 
notion, it remains to consider the circumstances which tend to 
render the communication of it impracticable, and obRge us of 
course, to abstain from the attempt— oblige us not to convey false- 
hood under the pretext of saying truth. These circumstances, it 
is plain, must consist either in natural or moral impediments. 
The former, including the obvious graduations of constitutional in- 
sensibility and derangement, preclude all temptation to miscon- 
duct, as well as all probabiHty of ill-consequences from accidental 
oversight, on the part of the communicator. Far otherwise is it 
with the impediments from moral causes. These demand all the 
attention and forecast of the genuine lovers of truth in the matter, 
the manner, and the time of their communications public and 
private ; and these are the ordinary materials of the vain and the 
factious, determine therii in the choice of their audiences and of 
their arguments, and to each argument give powers not its own. 
They are distinguishable into two sources, the streams from 
which, however, most often become confluent, namely, hindrances 
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from igaoTance, — (I here use the word in relation to the habits 
of reasoning as well as to the previous knowledge requisite for the 
due comprehension of the subject,) — and hindrances from pre- 
dominant passions.*' 

From both these the law of conscience commands us to ab- 
stain, because such being the ignorance and such the passions of 
the supposed auditors, we ought to deduce the impracticability of 
conveying not only adequate but even right notions of our own 
convictions : much less does it permit us to avail ourselves of the 
causes of this impracticability in order to procure nominal prose- 
lytes, each of whom will have a different, and all a false, con- 
ception of those notions that were to be conveyed for their truth's 
sake alone. Whatever is, or but for some defect in our moral 
character would have been, foreseen as preventing the convey- 
ance of our thoughts, makes the attempt an act of self-contradic- 
tion : and whether the faulty cause exist in our choice of unfit 
words or our choice of unfit auditors, the result is the same and 
so is the guilt. We have voluntarily communicated falsehood. 

Thus, without reference to consequences, — if only one short 
digression be excepted — ^from the sole principle of self-consistence 
or moral integrity, v© have evolved the clue of right reason, 
which we are bound to follow in the communication of truth. 
Now then let me appeal to the judgment and experience of the 
reader, whether he who most faithfully adheres to the letter of 
the law of conscience will not likewise act in strictest correspon- 
dence to the maxims of prudence and sound policy. I am at 
least unable to recollect a single instance, either in history or in 
my personal experience, of a preponderance of injurious conse- 
quences from the publication of any truth, under the observance 
of the moral conditions above stated : much less can I even 
imagine any case, in which truth, as truth, can be pernicious. 
But if tiie a^rtor of the indifierency of truth and falsehood in 
their own natures, attempt to justify his position by confining the 
word truth, in the first instance, to the correspondence of given 
y^oida to given facts, without reference to the total impression 
left by such words, — ^what is this more than to assert, that ar- 
ticulated sounds are things of moral indifierency ; — and that we 
may relate a fact accurately, and nevertheless deceive grossly and 
wickedly ? Blifil related accurately Tom Jones's riotous joy 

* See Lay Sermon addressed to the higher ^d middle Glasses. YL 
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during bis benefactor's iUness, only omitting that this joy was oc- 
casioned by the physician's having pronounced him out of danger. 
Blifil was not the less a liar for being an accurate matter-of-fact 
liar. TeU-truths in the service of falsehood we find everywhere, 
of various names and various occupations, from the elderly young 
women that discuss the love affairs of their friends and acquain- 
tances at the village tea-tables, to the anonymous calumniators 
of Hterary merit in reviews, and the more daring mahgnants, who 
dole out discontent, innovation and panic, in political journals : 
and a most pernicious race of liars they are ! But who ever 
doubted it ? — ^Why should our moral feelings be shocked, and the 
holiest words with all their venerable associations be profaned, in 
order to bring forth a truism ! But thus it is for the most part 
with the venders of startling paradoxes. In the sense in which 
they are to gain for liheir author the character of a bold and 
original thinker, they are false even to absurdity ; and the sense 
in which they are true and harmless, conveys so mere a truism, 
that it even borders on nonsense. How often have we heard — 
" The rights of man — ^hurra ! — ^The sovereignty of the people- 
hurra !" — roared out by men who, if called upon in another 
place and before another audience, to explain themselves, would 
give to the words a meaning, in which the most monarchical of 
their political opponents would admit them to be true, but which 
would contain nothing new, or strange, or stimulant, nothing to 
flatter the pride, or kindle the passions, of the populace ! 
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At prof anum vtdgtu lectorum qttomodo arcendfum estf lAhrime nostris 
jvbeamu8y vi corgm indignis obmutescantf Si Unguis, ut dicituVy emortuis 
utamur, eheu I ingenium qtioque nobis emortuum jacet : sin aliter, — Minervm 
seereta crctssis ludibrium divulgamus, et Dianam nostram impuris hujus sce- 
cvii Actceonibtis nudam proferimus. Respondeo : ad incommoditates hujus- 
modi evitandas, nee Greece nee Latine seribere opus est. Sufficiet, nos sicea 
luce U80S fuisse et strietiore argumentandi methodo. Sufficiet, innocenter, 
utiliter scripscisse : eventvs est apud leetorem. Nuper emptum est a nobis 
Cfceronianum istud De Cffieiis, opus quod semper pane Christiano dignum 
pwtabamus. Minimi libellus foetus fu^atfamosissimus. Credisnef Vix: 
at quotnodo ? Maligno quodam, nescio quern, plena margine et super tergo, 
annotatum est, et exemplis, ealumhiis potius, superfcetatum ! Sic et qui in- 
trorsum uritur inflammationes animi vel Catonianis {ne dicam, sacrosanctis) 
pc^nis accipit. Omni aura mons, mnnibus scriptis mens ignita, vescitur. 

RuDOLpm Langh, Epist. ad amicum quemdam Italicum, in qua 
lingusB patriae et hodiwDae usum defendit et eruditis com- 
mendat. 

J^ec mefailit, ut in eorporibus hominum sic in animis miUtiplici pctssione 
affectis, medicamenta verborum myitis inefficaeia visum iri. Sed nee illud 
qttoque me pr ester it, ut invisibles animorum morbos, sic invisibilia esse rente- 
dicL Falsis opinionibus drcumventi veris sententiis liberandi sunt, ut qui 
audiendo ceciderant audiendo consurgant 

Petbargh. Prefat. in lib. de remed utriusque fortunaB, sub fin. 

But how are we to guard against the herd of promiscuous readers ? Can 
we bid our books be silent in the presence of the unworthy ? If we employ 
what are called the dead languages, our own genius, alas I becomes flat and 
dead : and if we embody our thoughts in the words native to them or in 
which they were conceived, we divulge the secrets of Minerva to the ridicule 
of blockh^ds, and expose our Diana to the Actjeons of a sensual age. I re- 
ply : that in order to avoid inconveniences of this kind, we need write nei- 
ther in Greek nor in Latin. It will be enough, if we abstain from appeal- 
ing to the bad passions and low appetites, and confine ourselves to a strictly 
consequent method of reasoning. 

To have written innocently, and for wise purposes, is all that can be re- 
quired of us : the event lies with the reader. I purchased lately Cicero's 
work, De Offieiis, which I had always considered as almost worthy of a 
ChrifltiaQ. To my Burprise it badjsecome a most flagrant libeLr Nay I but 
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how ? — Some one, I know not who, qut of the frnitfuLiess of his own malig- 
nity, had filled all the margins and other blank spaces with annotations — a 
true superfaetation of examples, that is, of false and slanderous tales 1 In 
like manner, the slave of impure desires will turn the pages of Cato, not to 
say, Scripture itself, into occasions and excitements of wanton imaginations. 
There is no' wind but fans a volcano, no work but feeds a combustible mind. 
I am well aware, that words will appear to many as inefficacious medi- 
cines when administered to minds agitated with manifold passions, as when 
they are muttered by way of.charm over bodily ailments. But neither does 
it escape me, on the other hand, that as the diseases of the mind are invisi- 
ble, invisible must the remedies likewise be. Those who have been en- 
trapped by false opinions are to be liberated by convincing truths : that 
thus having imbibed the poison through the ear they may receive the anti- 
dote by the same channel 

That our elder writers to Jeremy Taylor inclusively quoted to 
excess, it would be the very blindness of partiality to deny. More 
than one might be mentioned, whose works are well character- 
ized in the words of Milton, as a paroxysm of citations, pampered 
metaphors, and aphorisming pedantry. On the other hand, it 
seems to me that we now avoid quotations with an anxiety that 
ofiends in the contrary extreme. Yet it is the beauty and inde- 
pendent worth of the citations far more than their appropriateness 
which have made Johnson's Dictionary popular eveii as a reading 
book^ — and the mottos with the translations of them are known 
to add considerably to the value of the Spectator. With this 
conviction I have taken more than common pains in the selection 
of the mottos for The Friend : and of two mottos equally appro- 
priate prefer always that from the book which is least likely to 
have come into my readers' hands. For 1 often please myself 
with the fancy, now that I may have saved from oblivion the 
only striking passage in a whole volume, and now that I may 
have attracted notice to a writer undeservedly forgotten. If this 
should be attributed to a silly ambition in the display of various 
reading, I can do no more than deny any consciousness of having 
been so actuated : and for the rest, I must console myself by the 
reflection, that if it be one of the most foolish, it is at the same 
time one of the most harmless, of human vanities. 

The passages prefixed lead at once to the question, which will 
probably have more than once occurred to the reflecting reader 
of the preceding essay. How will these rules apply to the most 
important mode of communication!^ to that, in which one man 

c* 
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may utter his thoughts to m^rriads of men at the same time, and 
to myriads of myriads at various times and through successions 
of generations ? . How do they apply to authors, whose foreknowl- 
edge assuredly does not inform them who, or how many, or of 
what description, their readers wiU he ? How do these rules 
apply to hooks, which once puhhshed, are as likely to fall in the 
way of the incompetent as of the judicious, and will be fortunate 
indeed if they are not many times looked at through the thick 
mists of ignorance, or amid the glare of prejudice and passion ? — 
I answer in the first place, that this is not universally true. The 
readers are not seldom picked and chosen. Relations of certain 
pretended miracles performed a few years ago, at Holywell, in 
consequence of prayers to the Virgin Mary, on female servants, 
and these relations moralized by the old Roman Catholic argu- 
ments without the old Protestant answers, have to my knowledge 
been sold by travelling pedlers in villages and farm-houses, not 
only in a form which placed them within the reach of the narrow- 
est means, but sold at a price less than their prime cost, and doubt- 
less, thrown in occasionally as the make-weight in a bargain of 
pins and stay-tape. Shall I be told, that the publishers and rev- 
erend authorizers of these base and vulgar delusions had exerted 
no choice as to the purchasers and readers ? But waiving this, 
or rather having first pointed it out, as an important exception, I 
further reply, — ^that if the author have clearly and rightly estab- 
lished in his own mind the class of readers, to which he means to 
address his communications ; and if both in this choice, and in 
the particulars of the manner and matter of his work, he con- 
scientiously observe all the conditions which reason and con- 
- science have been shown to dictate, in relation to those for whom 
the work was designed ; he will, in most instances, have efiected 
his design and realized the desired circumscription. The posthu- 
mous work of Spinoza — {Ethica ordine geometrico demonstrata) 
— ^may, indeed, accidentally fall into the hands of an incompetent 
reader. But (not to mention, that it is written in a dead lan- 
guage), it will be entirely harmless, because it must needs be ut- 
terly unintelligible. I venture to assert, that the whole first book, 
De Deo, might be read in a literal English translation to any 
congregation in the kingdom, and that no individual who had not 
been habituated to the strictest and most laborious processes of 
reasoning, would even suspect its orthodoxy or piety, howevar 
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heavily the few who listened might complq^n of its obscurity and 
want of interest. 

This, it may be objected, is an extreme case. But it is not so 
for the present purpose. I am speaking of the probability of in- 
jurious consequences from the communication of truth. This I 
have denied, if the right means have been adopted, and the neces- 
sary conditions adhered to, for its actual communication. Now 
the truths — that is, the positions believed by the author to be 
truths — conveyed in a book are either evident of themselves, or 
such as require a train of deductions in proof: and the latter will 
be either such truths as are authorized and generally received ; 
or such as are in opposition to received and authorized opinions ; 
or lastly, positions presented as truths for the appropriate test of 
examination, and still under trial, adhitc in lite. Of this latter 
class I affirm, that in no one of the three sorts can an instance 
be brought of a preponderance of ill-consequences, or even of axL 
equilibrium of advantage and injury from a work, in which the 
imderstanding alone has been appealed to, by results fairly de- 
duced from just premises, in terms striqtly appropriate. Alas ! 
legitimate reasoning is impossible without severe thinking, and 
thinking is neither an easy nor an amusing employment. The 
reader, who would follow a close reasoner to the summit and ab- 
solute principle of any one important subject, has chosen a cha- 
mois-hunter for his guide. Our guide will, indeed, take us the 
shortest way, will save us many a wearisome and perilous wan- 
dering, and warn us of many a mock road that had formerly led 
himself to the brink of chasms and precipices, or at best in an 
idle circle to the spot from which he started. But he can not 
carry us on his shoulders : we must strain our own sinews, as he 
has strained his ; and make firm footing on the smooth rock for 
ourselves, by the blood of toil from our own feet. Examine the 
journals of our humane and zealous missionaries in Hindostan. 
How often and how feelingly do they describe the difficulty of 
making the simplest chain of reasoning intelligible to the ordi- 
nary natives : the rapid exhaustion of their whole power of atten- 
tion, and with what pain and distressftil effort it is exerted, while 
it lasts. Yet it is amongst individuals of this class, that the hid- 
eous practices of self-torture chiefly, indeed almost exclusively, 
prevail. ! if folly were no easier than wisdom, it being o^n 
80 very much more grievous, how certainly might pot these mis- 
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erable.men be converted to Christianity? But alas I to swing 
by hooks passed through the back, or to walk on shoes with nails 
of iron pointed upward on the soles, all this is so much less diffi- 
cult, demands so verjr inferior an exertion of the will than to 
think, and by thought to gain knowledge and tranquillity ! 

It is^not true, that ignorant persons have no notion of the ad- 
vantages of truth and knowledge. . They see and confess those 
advantages in the conduct, the immunities, and the superior pow- 
ers of the possessors. Were these attainable by pilgrimages the 
most toilsome, or penances the most painful, we should assuredly 
have as many pilgrims and as many self-tormentors in the ser- 
vice of true religion and virtue, as now exist under the tyranny 
of Papal or Brahman superstition. This inefficacy of legitimate 
reason, from the want of fit objects, — ^this its relative weakness, 
and how narrow at all times its immediate sphere of action must 
be, — ^is proved to us by the impostors of all professions. What, I 
pray, is their fortress, the rock which is both their quarry and 
their foundation, from which and on which they are built ? — 
The desire of arriving at the end without the effort of thought 
and will, which are the appointed means. Let us look back- 
ward three or four centuries. Then, as now, the great mass of 
ma^ind were governed by the three main wishes, the wish for 
vigor of body, including the absence of painfiil feelings ; — ^for 
wealth, or the power of procuring the external conditions of bod- 
ily enjoyment, — ^these during life ; and security from pain and 
continuance of happiness after death. Then, as now, men were 
desirous to attain them by some easier means than those of tem- 
perance, industry, and strict justice. They gladly therefore ap- 
plied to the priest, who could insure them happiness hereafter 
without the performance of their duties here ; to the lawyer who 
could make money a substitute for a right cause ; to the physi- 
cian, whose medicines promised to take the sting out of the tail 
of their sensual indulgences, and let them fondle and play with 
vice, as with a charmed serpent ; to the alchemist, whose gold- 
tincture would enrich them without toil or economy ; and to the 
astrologer, from whom they could purchase foresight without 
knowledge or reflection. The established professions were, with- 
out exception, no other than licensed modes of witchcraft. The 
wizards, who would now find their due reward in Bridewell, and 
their appropriate honors in the pillory, sat then on episcopal 
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thrones, candidates for saintship, and already canonized in the 
belief of their deluded contemporaries ; while the one or two real 
teachers and discoverers of truth were exposed to the hazard of 
fire and fagot, — a dungeon the best shrine that was vouchsafed 
to a Roger Bacon* and a Galileo ! 
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Pray, why is it, that people eay that men are not such fools now-a-dayB 
as they were in the days of yore ? I would fain know, whether you would 
have us understand by this same saying, as indeed you logically may, that 
formerly, men were fools, and in. this generation are grown wise ? How 
many and what dispositions made them fools ? How many and what 
dispositions were wanting to make 'em wise ? Why were those fools ? 
How should these be wise? Pray, how came you to know that men 
were formerly fools ? How did you find that they are now wise ? Who 
made them fool^? Who in Heaven's name made us wise? Who d'ye 
think are most, those that loved mankind foolish, or those that love it 
wise ? How long has it been wise ? How long otherwise ? Whence 
proceeded the foregoing folly ? Whence the following wisdom ? Why did 
the old folly end now and no later ? Why did the modern wisdom begin 
now and no sooner? What were we the worse for the former folly? 
What the better for the succeeding wisdom? How should the ancient 
folly have come to nothing? How should this same new wisdom be 
atarted up and established ? !N'ow answer me, an't please you I 

Rabelais' Preface to his 6th Book. 

Monsters and madmen canonized and Galileo blind in a dun- 
geon It It is not so in our times. Heaven be praised, that in 
this respect, at least, we are, if not better, yet better off, than our 

* " It is for his country, not his order, to glory in the man whom that 
order condemned to imprisonment, not for his supposed skill in magic, 
but for those opinions which he derived from studying the Scriptures, 
wherein he was versed beyond any other person of his age." 

Southey's Colloquies, viii. 

And see the note there. — Ed. 

f This is not strictly accurate. Galileo was sentenced by the Inquisi- 
tion iat Rome, on the 22d of June, 1633 ; and, although his right eye had 
been formerly aflfected, he did not become blind till the end of 1637. Hie 
confinement; likewise, in the proper prison of the Inquisition, was merely 
nominal, although the restrictions under which he was kept to the end 
of his life, were of the most distressing and injurious description. — Ed. 
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ferefathen. But to what, and to whom (und^ Providence) do 
we owe the improvement ? To any radical change in the moral 
affections of mankind in general ? Perhaps the great majority 
of men are now fully conscious that they are bom with the god- 
like faculty of reason, and that it is the business of life to devel- 
op and apply it ? — ^The Jacob's ladder of truth, let down from 
heaven, with all its numerous rounds, is now the common high- 
way, on which we are content to toil upward to the objects of 
our desires ? — ^We are ashamed of expecting the end without the 
means ? — In order to answer these questions in the affirmative, 
I must have forgotten the animal magnetists ;* the proselytes 
of Brothers, and of Joanna Southcote ; and some thousand fanat- 
ics less original in their creeds, but not a whit more rational in 
their expectations ; ' I must forget the infamous empirics, whose 
advertisements pollute and disgrace all our newspapers, and al- 
most paper the walls of our cities ; and the vending of whose 
poisons and poisonous drams — ^with shame and anguish be it 
spoken — supports a shop in every market-town I I must forget 
that other reproach of the nation, that mother- vice, the lottery I 
I must forget, that a numerous class plead prudence for keeping 
their fellow-men ignorant and incapable of intellectual enjoy- 
ments, and the revenue for upholding such temptations as men so 
ignorant will not withstand, — ^yes ! that even senators and offi- 
cers of state put forth the revenue as a sufficient reason for up- 
holding, at every fiftieth door throughout the kingdom, tempta- 
tions to the most pernicious vices, which fill the land with 
mourning, and fit the laboring classes for sedition and reHgious 
fanaticism ! Above all I must forget the first years of the French 
revolution, and the millions throughout Europe who confidently 
expected the best and choicest results of knowledge and virtue, 
namely, liberty and universal peace, from the votes of a timault- 
uous assembly — ^that is, from the mechanical agitation of the air 
in a large room at Paris — and this too in the most light, unthink- 
ing, sensual, and proffigate, of the Eiiropean natioi^, — a nation, 
the very phrases of whose language are so composed, that they 
can scarcely speak without lying ! — ^No ! Let us not deceive 
ourselves. like the man who used to pull off his hat with great 
demonstration of respect whenever he spoke of himself, we are 

*Bdcant6d aince 1817. After subtracting all exaggerated or doubtful 
testimonies, the undeniable faots are as important as they are siirprifiing. 
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fimd of styling our own the enlightened age : though as Jqrtin, I 
think, hajB wittily remarked, the golden age would, be more ap- 
propriate. But in spite of our great scientific discoveries, for 
which praise be given to whom the praise is due, and in spite of 
that general indifierence to all the truths and all the principles 
of truth, that belong to our permanent being, and therefore do 
not lie within the sphere of our senses, — ^that same indifierence 
which makes toleration so easy a virtue with us, and constitutes 
nine tenths of our pretended illumination,-«it still remains the 
character of the mass of mankind to seek for the attainment of 
their necessary ends by any means rather than the appointed 
ones ; and for this cause only, that the latter imply the exertion 
of the reason and the will. But of all things this demands the 
longest apprenticeship, even an apprenticeship from infancy ; 
which is generally neglected, because am excellence, that may 
and should belong to all men, is expected to come to every man 
of its own accord. 

To whom then do we owe our meliorated condition ? — To the 
successive few in every age, — ^more indeed in one generation than 
in another, but relatively to the mass of mankind always few, — 
who by the intensity and permanence of their action have com- 
pensated for the limited sphere, within which it is at any one 
time intelligible ; and whose good deeds posterity reverences in 
their results ; though the mode, in which we repair the inevitable 
waste of time, and the style of our additions, too generally furnish 
a sad proof, how little we understand the principles. I appeal 
to the histories of the Jewish, the Grecian, and the Roman re- 
publics, to the records of the Christian Church, to the history of 
Europe from the treaty of Westphalia, 1648. What do they 
contain but accounts of noble structures raised by the wisdom of 
the few, and gradually undermined by the ignorance and profli- 
gacy of the many ? If therefore the deficiency of good, which 
everywhere surrounds us, originate in the general unfitness and 
aversion of men to the process of thought, that is, to continuous 
reasoning, it must surely be absurd to apprehend a preponderance 
of evil from works which can not act at all except as far as they 
call the reasoning faculties into full co-exertion with them. 

Still, however, there are truths so self-evident, or so imme- 
diately and palpably deduced from those that are, or are ac- 
knowledged for such, that they are at once intelligible to all men, 
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-who possess the common advantages of tlie social state ; althongh 
by sophistry, by evil habits, by the neglect, false peisoasions, and 
impostures of an anti-Christian priesthood joined in one conspiracy 
with the violence of tyrannical governors, the understandings of 
men may become so darkened and their consciences so lethaigic, 
that a necessity "wiU arise for the repubhcation of these truths, 
and this too with a voice of loud alarm, and impassioned warn- 
ing. Such were the doctrines proclaimed by the first GhristiaDS 
to the Pagan world ; such were the lightnings flashed by Wick- 
liff, Huss, Luther, Calvin, Zuinghus, Latimer, and others, across 
the Papal darkness ; and such in our own times the agitating 
truths, with which Thomas Clarkson, and his excellent con- 
federates, the Gluakers, fought and conquered the legalized ban- 
ditti of men-stealers, the nimierous and powerfiil perpetrators and 
advocates of rapine, rflurder, and (of blacker guilt than either) 
slavery. Truths of this kind being indispensable to man, con- 
sidered as a moral being, are above all expedience, all accidental 
consequences : for as sure as God is holy, and man inmiortal, 
there can be no evil so great as the ignorance or disregard of 
them. It is the very madness of mock prudence to oppose the 
removal of a poisoned dish on account of the pleasant sauces or 
nutritious viands which would be lost with it ! The dish con- 
tains destruction to that, for which alone we ought to wish the 
palate to be gratified, or the body to be nourished. 

The sole condition, therefore, imposed on us by the law of con- 
science in these cases is, that we employ no unworthy and 
heterogeneous means to realize the necessary end,— that we in- 
trust the event wholly to the full and adequate promulgation of 
the truth, and to those generous affections which the constitution 
of our moral nature has linked to the full perception of it. Yet 
evil may, nay it will, be occasioned. "Weak men may take 
offence, and wicked men avail themselves of it ; though we must 
not attribute to the promulgation, or to the truth promulgated, 
all the evil, of which wicked men — ^predetermined, like the wolf 
in the fable, to create some occasion — ^may choose to make it the 
pretext. But that there ever was, or ever can be, a preponder- 
ance of evil, I defy either the historian to instance, or the philoso- 
pher to prove. " Lot it fly away, all that chaff of light faith that 
can fly off at any breath of temptation ; the cleaner will the true 
grain be stored up in the granary of the Lord," — ^we are entitled 
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to say with Tertullian :* and to exclaim with heroic Luther,— 
" Scandal and offence ! Talk not to me of scandal and offence. 
Need breaks through stone walls, and recks not of scandal. It is 
my duty to spare weak consciences as far as it may be done 
without hazard of my soul. Where not, I must take counsel for 
my soul, though half or the whole world should be scandalized 

thereby."t 

Luther felt and preached and wrote and acted, as beseemed a 
Luther to feel and utter and act. The truths, which had been 
outraged, he re-proclaimed in the spirit of outraged truth, at the 
behest of his conscience and in the service of the God of truth. 
He did his duty, come good, come evil ! and made no question, 
on which side the preponderance would be. Li the one scale 
there was gold, and impressed thereon the image and superscrip- 
tion of the imiversal Sovereign. In all the wide and ever-widen- 
ing commerce of mind with mind throughout the world, it is 
treason to refuse it. Can this have a counter-weight ? The 
other scale indeed might have seemed full up to the very balance- 
yard ; but of what worth and substance were its contents ? 
"Were they capable of being counted or weighed against the for- 
mer ? The conscience, indeed, is already violated when to moral 
good or evil we oppose things possessing no moral interest. Even 
if the conscience dared waive this her preventive veto^ yet before 
we could consider the twofold results in the relation of loss and 
gain, it must be known whether their kind is the same or equiva- 
lent. They must first be valued, and then they may be weighed 
or counted, if they are worth it. But in the particular case at 
present before us, the loss is contingent and alien ; the gain es- 
sential and the tree's own natural produce. The gain is perma- 
nent, and spreads through all times and places ; the loss but 
temporary, and owing its very being to vice or ignorance, vanishes 
at the approach of knowledge and moral improvement. The 
gain reaches all good men, belongs to all that love light and de- 

* Avolentf quantum volent, palecB levesfidei qtioomque afflcUu tentationum I 
eo purior mcLSsa frumenti in horrea Domini repanetur, De Praescript. ad- 
vers. Hasretic. L c 3. — Ed. 

t Aergerniss hin, Aergemiss her! Noth bricht Eiaen^ und hat kcin 
Aergemiss. Ich soil der schwachen Gevnssen schonen so fern es ohne Oefahr 
meiner Seelen geschehen mag. Wo nichty so soil ich meiner Seelen rathent es 
aergere tick daran die game oder h&lhe Welt. 
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are an increase of light : to all and of all times, who thank 
Heaven for the gracious dawn, and expect the noon-day ; who 
welcome the first gleams of spring, and sow their fields in confi- 
dent faith of the ripening sunmier and the rewarding harvest- 
tide ! But the loss is confined to the unenlightened and the 
prejudiced — say rather, to the weak and the prejudiced of a sin- 
gle generation. The prejudices of one age are condemned even 
by the prejudiced of the succeeding ages : for endless are the 
modes of folly, and the fool joins with the wife in passing sen- 
tence on all modes hut his own. Who cried out with greater 
horror against the murderers of the Prophets, than those who 
likewise cried out, Crucify him ! Crucify him !-^Prophet and 
Saviour, and Lord of life, Crucify him I Crucify him ! — The 
truth-haters of every future generation will call the truth-haters 
of the preceding ages by their true names : for even these the 
stream of time carries onward. In fine, truth considered in itself 
and in the efiects natural to it, may he conceived as a gentle 
spring or water-source, warm from the genial earth, and breath- 
ing up into the snow drift that is piled over and around its outlet. 
It turns the obstacle into its own form and character, and as it 
makes its way increases its stream. And should it be arrested in 
its course by a chilling season, it suffers delay, not loss, and waits 
only for a change in the wind to awaken and again roll onwards :-— 

I aemplici paatori 
StU Vesolo nevo8o 
Faiti ewrvi e canuti, 

Ty alto stupor son mutt, 
Mirando alfonte ombroso 

II Po con pochi umori ; 
Poscia udendo gli ofioW 
DelV urna angusta e ttretta, 
Che 7 Adda, ch^l Tesino 
Soverchia in suo cammino, 
Che ampio cU mar '« affretta, 
Che si spuma, e si suona, 
Che gli si da corona /* 



* Chi€U>rera Rime, xxviii. " But felsehood," continues Mr. C, " is fire in 
stubble ; it likewise turns all the light stuffs acound it into its own sub- 
stance for a moment, one crackling blazing moment, — and then dies; and all 
its converts are scattered in the wind, without place or evidence of their 
existence, as viewless as the wind which scatters them.** 
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'The fiiinple shepherds grown bent and hoary-headed on the 
snowy Vesolo, are mute with deep astonishment, gazing in the 
overshadowed fountain on the Po with his scanty waters ; then 
hearing of the honors of his confined and narrow urn, how he 
receives as a sovereign the Adda and the TEsmo in his course, 
how ample he hastens on to the sea, how he foams, how mighty 
his voice, and that to him the crown is assigned.' 
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Great men have liVd among ue, heads that plann'd 
And tongues that utter'd wisdom — ^better none. 

* » * ♦ « 

Even so doth Heaven protect us I Wobdbwoath. 

In the preceding ^ssay I have explained the good, that is, the 
natural consequences of the promulgation to all of truths which 
all are bound to know and to make known. The evils occasioned 
by it, with few and rare exceptions, have their origin in the at- 
tempts to suppress or pervert it ; in the fury and violence of im- 
posture attacked or undermined in her strongholds, or in the ex- 
travagances of ignorance and creduhty roused firom their lethargy, 
and angry at the medicinal disturbance — awaking, not yet broad 
awake, and thus blending the monsters of uneasy dreams with 
the Teal objects, on which the drowsy eye had alternately half- 
opened and closed, again half-opened and again closed. This 
re-action of deceit and superstition, with all the trouble and tu- 
mult incident, I would compare to a fire which bursts forth from 
some stifled and fermenting mass on the first admission of light 
and air. It roars and blazes, and converts the already spoilt or 
damaged stuff, with all the straw and straw-Uke matter near it, 
first into fiame, and the next moment into ashes. The fire dies 
away, the ashes are scattered on all the winds, and what began 
in worthlessness ends in nothingness. Such are the evil, that is, 
the casual consequences of the same promulgation. 

It argues a narrow or corrupt nature to lose sight of the gen- 
eral and lasting consequences of rare and virtuous energy, in the 
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referred the supposed individual, and £K>m this principle solely I 
have deduced each particular of his conduct. As far, therefore, 
as the court of conscience extends, — and in this court alone I have 
heen pleading hitherto— I have won the cause. It has been de- 
cided, that there is no just ground for apprehending mischief jBrom 
truth communicated conscientiously, — ^that is, with a strict obser- 
vance of all the conditions required by the conscience ; — ^that 
what is not so communicated, is falsehood, and that to the false- 
hood, not to the truth, must the ill consequences be attributed. 

Another and altogether different cause remains now to be 
pleaded ; a different cause, and in a different court. The parties 
concerned are no longer the well-meaning individual and his 
conscience, but the titizen and the state — -the citizen, who may 
be a fanatic as probably as a philosopher, and th« state, which 
concerns itself with the conscience only as far as it appears in the 
action, or still more accurately, in the fact ; and which must de- 
termine the nature of the fact not merely by a rule of right 
formed from the modification of particular by general conse- 
cfuenceSj^not merely by a principle of compromise, that reduces 
the freedom of each citizen to the common measure in whijh it 
becomes compatible with the freedom of all ; but likewise by the 
relation which the facts bear to its — ^the state's— own instinctive 
principle of self-preservation. For every depository of the su- 
preme power must presume itself rightful : and as the source of 
law not legally to be endangered. A form of government may 
indeed, in reality, be most pernicious to the governed, and the 
highest moral honor may await the patriot who risks his life in 
order by its subversion to introduce a better and juster constitu- 
tion ; but it would b« absurd to blame the law by which his life 
is declared forfeit. It were to expect, that by an involved con- 
tradiction the law should allow itself not to be law, by allowing 
the state, of which it is a part, not to be a state. For, as Hookey 
has well observed, the law of men's actions is one, if they be re- 
spected only as men ; and another, when they are considered as 
parts of a body politic* 

But though every government subsisting .in law, — for pure law- 
less despotism grounding itself wholly on terror precludes all con- 
sideration of duty — though every government subsisting in law 
must, and ought to, regard itself as the life of the body politic, of 

* EccL Pol. L xvi. e.-Sd 
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wbich it is the head, and consequently must punish every attempt 
against itself as an act of assault or murder, that is, sedition or 
treason ; yet stiLl it ought so to secure the life as not to prevent 
the conditions of its growth, and of that adaptation to circum- 
stances, without which its very life becomes insecure. In the 
appHcation, therefore, of these principles to the pubhc communi- 
cation of opinions by the most efficient mean, — ^we have to decide, 
whether consistently with them there should be any Hberty of the 
press ; and if this be answered in the affirmative, what shall be 
declared abuses of that liberty, and made punishable as such ; 
and in what way the general law shall be applied to each par- 
ticular case. 

First, then, ought there to be any liberty of the press ? I do 
not here mean, whether it should be permitted to print books at 
all ; — for this essay has little chance of being read in Turkey, and 
in any other part of Europe it can not be supposed questionable— 
but whether by the appointment of a censorship the government 
should take upon itself the responsibility of each particular pubU- 
catibn. In governments purely monarchical, — ^that is, oligarchies 
under one head — ^the balance of advantage and disadvantage from 
this monopoly of the press will undoubtedly be affected by the 
general state oif information ; though after reading Milton's 
* Speech for the liberty of imlicensed printing'* we shall proba- 
bly be inclined to believe,. that the best argument in favor of li- 
censing under any constitution is that, which supposing the ruler 
to have a different interest from that of his country, and even 
from himself as a reasonable and moral creature, grounds itself 
on the incompatibility of knowledge with folly, oppression, and 
degradation. What our prophetic Harrington said of religious, 
applies equally to hterary, toleration : — " If it be said that in 
France there Is liberty of conscience in part, it is also plain that 
while the hierarchy is standing, this liberty is falling, and that if 
ever it comes to pull down the hierarchy, it pulls down that 
monarchy also : wherefofe the monarchy^ or hierarchy wHl be 

* II y aun voile qui doit toujaura eouvrir toiU ee que Von pent dire et 
tout ee qt^on peut croire du droit des peuplea et de eelui des pxineeSf qui ne 
if aeeordent jamais ei hien ensemble que dans le silence, 

Mem. du Oard. de Retz. 

How severe a satire where it can be justly applied 1 how false and ca- 
kimniotiB if meant as a general maxim 1 
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beforehand with it, if they see their true interest."* — On the 
other hand, there is no slight danger firom general ignorance: 
and the only choice, which Providence has graciously left to a 
vicious government, is either to fall by the people, if they are 
suffered to become enlightened, or with them, if they are kept 
enslaved and ignorant. 

The nature of our constitution, since the Bevolution, the state 
of our literature and the wide diffusion, if not of intellectual, yet 
of literary, power, and the almost universal interest in the pro- 
ductions of literature, have set the question at rest relatively to 
the British press. However great the advantages of previous ex- 
amination might be imder other circumstances, in this country it 
would be both impracticable and inefficient. I need only sug- 
gest in broken sentences — ^the prodigious nimiber of licensers that 
would be requisite — ^the variety of their attainments^ and — ^inas- 
much as the scheme must be made consistent with our religious 
freedom — ^the ludicrous variety of their principles and creeds — 
their number being so great, and each appointed censor being 
himself a man of letters, quis custodiet ipsos custodes ? If these 
numerous hcensers hold their offices for life, and independently 
of the ministry pro temporCt a new, heterogeneous, and alarming 
power is introduced, which can never be assimilated to the con- 
stitutional powers already existing : — ^if they are removable at 
pleasure, that which is heretical and seditious in 1809, may be- 
come orthodox and loyal in 1810 ; — and what man, whose at- 
tainments and moral respectability gave him even an endurable 
claim to this awful trust, would accept a situation at once so in- 
vidious and so precarious ? And what institution can retain any 
useful influence in so free a nation when its abuses have made it 
contemptible ? Lastly, and which of itself would suffice to justify 
the rejection of such a plan — ^unless all proportion ^between crime 
and punishment were abandoned, what penalties could the law 
attach to the assumption of a hberty, which it had denied, more 
severe than those which it now attaches to the abuse of the lib- 
erty, which it grants ? In all those instances at least, which it 
would be most the inclination — ^perhaps the duty— of the state 
to prevent, namely, in seditious and incendiary publications,— 
(whether actually such, or only such as the existing government 
chose so to denominate, makes no difference in the argument)* 

• Syst. of Polities, vi. 10,-^Bd. 
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tkd publisher, who hazards the punishment now assigned to sedi- 
tious publications; would assuredly hazard the penalties of un«^ 
licensed ones,' especially as the very practice of hcensing would 
naturally diminish the attention to the contents of the works 
published, the chance of impunity therefore be so much greater, 
and the artifice of prefiidng an unauthorized license so likely to 
escape detection. It is a fact, that in many of the former German 
states in which hterature flourished, notwithstanding the estab- 
lishment of censors or licensers, three fourths of the books printed 
were unlicensed— even those, the contents of which were unob- 
jectionable, and where the sole motive for evading the law, must 
have been either the pride and delicacy of the author, or the in- 
dolence of the bookseller. So difficult was the detection, so vari- 
ous the means of evasion, and worse than all, from the nature of 
^e law and the afiront it oflers to the pride, of human nature, 
such was the merit attached to the breach* of it — a merit com- 
mencing perhaps" with Luther's Bible, and other prohibited works 
of similar great minds, pubHshed*with no dissimilar purpose, and 
thence by many an intermediate link of associution finally con- 
nected with books, of the very titles of which a good man would 
wish to remain ignorant. The interdictory catalogues of the Ro- 
mish hierarchy always present to my fancy the muster-rolls of 
the two hostile armies of Michael and of Satan printed promis- 
cuously, or extracted at haphazard, save only that the extracts 
from the former appear somewhat the more numerous. And yet 
even in Napl^,' and in Rome itself^ whatever difficulty occurs in 
procuring any article catalogued 'in these formidable foUos, must 
arise either fix>m the scarcity of the work itself, or the absence of 
all interest in it. Assuredly there is no difficulty in obtaining 
from the most respectable booksellers . the vilest provocatives to 
the basest crimes, though intermixed with gross lampoons on the 
heads of the church, the religious orders, and on reUgion itself 
The stranger is invited into an inner room, and the proscribed 
wares presented to him with most significant looks and gestures, 
implying the hazard, and the necessity of secrecy. A creditable 
Engligh bookseller would deem himself insulted, if such works 
were even inquired after at his shop. It is a well-known fact, 
that with the mournful exception indeed of political provocatives, 
and the titillations of vulgar envy provided by our anonymous 
critics, the loathsome articles are among us vended and offered 
VOL. n. D 
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Cm Bale almost exduavely by foieignen. Such are the salutaiy 
effects of a free press, and the generous habit of action imbibed 
from the blessed air of law and liberty, even by men who neither 
understand the principle, nor feel the sentiment, of the dignified 
purity, to which they yield obeisance from the instinct of charac- 
ter. As there is a national guilt which can be charged but 
gently on each individual, so are there national virtues, which 
can as little be imputed to the individuals, — nowhere, however, 
but in countries where liberty is the presiding influence, the uni- 
versal medittm and fnenstruum of aU other excellence, moral 
and intellectual. Admirably doth the admirable Petrarch ad- 
monish us : — 

Nee sibi vera quisqtuimfalso perstuideat, eos qui pro libertate 
excubant, atque hacten/us desertce reipiMica partes stcscipiunt, 
alienwm agere negotium ; suum agunt. In hoc una reposita 
Slid omnia norint omnes, securitatem mercator, gloriam miles, 
utUitatem agricola. PostremOy in eadem rdigiosi cmrimonias, 
oiium sttidiosi, requiem senes, rudimenta disciplinarum pueri, 
nuptias pueUaf pudicitiam matronce, gaudiumomnes invenient. 
» * * * Jffuic uni reHqucSf cedant curce I Si hanc omittitis, in 
quantalihet occupatwne nihil agitis : si huic inawMtiSt etsi 
nihil agere videmini, cumulate tamen et civium et virorufn im- 
plevistis officia.* 

Nor let any one wisely persuade himself, that those who keep 
watch and ward for liberty, are meddling with things that do 
not concern them, instead of Tninding their own business. For 
all men should know, that all blessings are stored and protected 
in this one, as in a common repository. Here is the tradesman's 
security, the soldier's honor, the agriculturist's profit. Lastly, in 
this one good of liberty the religious will find the permission of 
their rites and forms of worship, the students their learned leisure, 
the aged their repose, boys the rudiments of the several Inranches 
of their education, maidens their chaste nuptials, matrons their 
womanly honor and the dignity of their modesty, fathers of fami- 
lies the dues of natural aflection and the sacred privileges of their 
ancient home, every one their hope and their joy. To this one 

* Petrarch. Epht. 45, ad Nicolaum trihunum urhis alnuE novissimum et 
adpopulum Romanum. The translation contains clauses referring to ex- 
pressionB, which in the second edition, were insert-ed in the Latin quotati<tt 
by Mr. 0. himself!— iS^. 
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solicitude, therefore, let all other cares yield the priority. If yoa 
omit this, be occupied aj9 much and sedulously as you may, yon 
are doing nothing : If you apply your heart and strength to ^lis, 
though you seem to be doing nothing, you -will, neyertheless, 
have been fulfilling the duties of citizens and of men, yea, in a 
measure pressed down and running over. 

I quote Petrarch often in the hope of drawing the attention of scholars to 
his inestimable Latin writings. Let me add, in the wish likewise of recom- 
mending to the London publishers a translation of select passages from hia 
treatisee and letters. If I except the Qerman writings and original letters 
of the heroic Luther, I do not remember a work frcnn whieh so delightful 
and instructive a volume might be compiled 

To give the true bent to the above extract, it is necessary to bear in mind, 
that he who keeps watch and ward for freed(»n, has to guard against two 
enemies, the despotism of the few and the despotism of the many — but espe- 
dally in the present day against the syoojdia&ts of the populace. 

license they mean, when they cry liberty 1 
For who loves that, must first be wiae and good 
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Nemo ftero faltatwr^ quati minora iint anim&rum contagia qtunn eorporvm. 
Miyora nmt; grwmu ladimt ; aUius deteendunt, nrpmUqye latmHus, 

Petjlailob. De Yit. Solit. L. 1. tract 8. c 4. 

And let no man be deceivedaa if the contagions of the soul were less than 
those of the body. They are yet greater ; they oonvey more direM dis- 
; they sink deeper, and sreep on more unsuspectedly. 



Wfi have abundant reason then to infer, that the law of Eng- 
land has done well and concluded wisely in proceeding on the 
principle so clearly worded by Milton : '* that a book should be 
as fireely admitted into the world as any other birth ; and if it 
prove a monster, who denies but that it may justly be burnt or 
sank into the sea ?" We have reason then, I repeat, to rest sat- 
isfied with our laws, which no more prevent a book fh)m coming 
into the world unlicensed, lest it should prove a libel, than a 
traveller from passing unquestioned through our turnpike-gates, 
because it is possible he may be a highwayman. Innocence is 
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presumed in both cases. The publication is a part of the offence, 
and its necessary condition. Words are moral acts, and words 
deliberately made public the law considers in the same light as 
any other cognizable overt act. 

Here, however, a difficulty presents itself. Theft, robbery, 
murder, and the like, are easily defined : the degrees and circum- 
stances likewise of these and similar actions are definite, and 
constitute specific offences, described and punishable each under 
its own name. We have only to prove the fact and identify the 
ofiender. The intention too, in ihe great majority of cases, is so 
clearly implied in the action, that the law can safely adopt it as 
its universal maxim, that the proof of the malice is included in 
the proof of the fact ; especially as the few occasional exceptions 
have their remedy provided in the prerogative of pardon in- 
trusted to the supreme magistrate. But in the case of Hbel, the 
degree makes the kind, the circumstances constitute the crimi- 
nality ; and both degrees and circumstances, like the ascending 
shades of color or the shooti^g hues of a dove's neck, die away 
into each other, incapable of definition or outline. The eye of 
the understanding, indeed, sees the determinate difference in each 
individual case, but language is most often inadequate to express 
what the eye perceives, much less can a general statute antici- 
pate and pre-define it. Again : in other overt acts a charge dis- 
proved leaves the accused either guilty of a different fault, or at 
best simply blameless. A man having killed a fellow^citizen is 
acquitted of murder ; — ^the act was manslaughter only, or it was 
justifiable homicide. But when we reverse the iniquitous sen- 
tence passed on Algernon Sidney, during our perusal of his work 
on government ; at the moment we deay it to have been a traitor- 
ous Hbel, our beating hearts declare it to have been a benefaction 
to our country, and under the circumstances of those times the 
performance of an heroic duty. From this cause, therefore, 
as well as from a libel's being a thing made up of degrees and 
circumstances, — and these too, discriminating offence from merit 
by such dim and ambulant boundaiies, — ^the intention of the 
agent, wherever it can be independently or inclusively ascertained, 
paust be allowed a great share in determining the character of 
the action, unless the law is not only to be divorced from moral 
justice, but to wage open hostility against it.* 

* According to the old adage : you are not hanged for stealing a horse, 
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'• Add too, that laws in doubtful points are te be interpreted 
according to the design of the legislator, where this can be cer- 
tainly inferred. But the laws of England, which owe their own 
present supremacy and absoluteness to the good sense and gener- 
ous dispositions difiused by the press more, far more, than to any 
other single cause, must needs be presumed favorable to its gen- 
eral influence. Even in the penalties attached to its abuse, we 
must suppose the legislature to have been actuated by the de- 
sire of preserving its essential privileges. The press is indiffer- 
ently the passive instrument of evil and of good : nay, there is some 
good even in its evil. " Good and evil we know," says Milton, 
in the Speech from which I have selected the motto of the pre- 
ceding essay, "in the field of this world, grow up together al- 
most, inseparably : and the knowledge of good is so involved and 
interwoven with the knowledge of evil, and in so many cimning 
resemblances hardly to be discerned, that those confused seeds 
which w^ere imposed on Psyche as an incessant labor to cull out 
and sort asunder, were, not i more intermixed." — '** As, therefore, 
the state of man now is, what wisdom can there be to choose, 
what continence to forbear, without the knowledge of evil ? He 
that can apprehend and consider vice with ,all her baits and 
seeming pleasures, and yet abstain, and yet distinguish, and yet 
prefer that which is truly better, he is the true way-faring 
Christian. I can not praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue, un- 
exercised and imbreathed, that never .saliies out and sees her ad- 
versary." — :"That virtue, therefore, which is but a yoimgling 
in the contemplation of evil, and knows not the utmost that 
vice promises to her followers, and rejects it, is. but a blank virtue, 
not a pure." — " Since, therefore, the knowledge and survey of 
vice is in this world so necessary to the constituting of human 
virtue, and the scanning of error to the confirmation of truth, how 
can we more safely and with less danger scout into the regions 
of sin and falsity, than by reading all manner of tractates, and 
hearing all manner of reason?" — Again — ^but, indeed the whole 
treatise is one strain of moral wisdom and political prudence : — 
"Why should we then afiect a rigor contrary to the manner of 
God and of nature, by abridging or scanting those means, which 
books, freely permitted, are both to the trial of virtue and the 

but that horses may not be stolen. To what extent thisistruej I shall have 
oociuaion to examine hereafter. ^ - 
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ezeiciBe of troth ? It would be better done to ieani, that the lav 
mutt needs be ^voloiu, which goes to restrain things uncertainly, 
and yet equally, working to good and to evil. And were I the 
chooser, a dram of weU-doing should be preferred before many 
times as much the forcible hindrance of evil-doing. For God, 
sure, esteems the growth and completion of one virtuous person, 
more than the restraint often vicious." 

The evidence of history is strong in favor of the same princi- 
ples, even in respect of their expediency. The average result 
of the press from Henry YIII. to Charles I. was such a difiiisiim 
of religious light as first redeemed and afterwards saved this na- 
tion from the spiritual and moral death of Popery ; and in the 
follpwing period it is to the press that we owe the gradual as- 
cendency of those wise political maxims, which casting philo 
sophic troth in the moulds of national laws, customs, and exist- 
ing orders of society, subverted the tyranny without suspending 
the government, and at length completed the mild and salutary 
revolution by the establishment of the house of Brunswidc. To 
what must we attribute this vast over-balance of good in the 
general efieets of the press, but to the over-balance of virtuous 
intention in those who employed the press ? The law, there- 
fore, will not refuse to manifest good intention a certain weight 
even in cases of apparent error, lest it should discourage and 
scare away those, to whose efibrts we owe the comparative in- 
frequency and weakness of error on the whole. The law may, 
however, nay, it must demand, that the external proofs of the 
author's honest intentions should be supported by the general 
style and matter of his work, and by the circumstances and mode 
of its publication. A passage, which in a grave and regular dis- 
quisition would be blameless, might become highly libellous and 
justly pimishable if it were applied to present measures or per- 
sons for immediate purposes, in a cheap and popular tract. I 
have seldom felt greater indignation than at finding in a large 
manufactory a sixpenny pamphlet, containing a selection of in- 
flammatory par&gri^hs from the prose-writings of Milton, with- 
out a hint given of the time, occasion, state of government, and 
other circumstances under which they were written— *not a hint, 
that the freedom which we now enjoy, exceeds all that Milton 
dared hope for, or deemed practicable ; and that- his political 
creed sternly excluded the populace, and indeed the majority of 
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the* population, from all pFeteiusionB to political power. If the 
dianifest bad intention would constitute this publication a sedi- 
tious libel, a good intention equally manifest can not justly be de- 
nied its share of influence in producing a contrary verdict. 

Here then is the difficulty. From the very nature of a libel it 
is imposaible so to define it, but that the most meritorious works 
will be found included in the description. Not firom any defect 
or undue severity in the particular law, but firom the very nature 
of the oflence to be guarded against, a work recommending re- 
form by the only rational mode of recommendation, that is, \j 
the detection and exposure of corruption, abuse, or incapacity, 
might, though it should breathe the best and most unadulterated 
English feelings, be brought within the definition of libel equally 
with the vilest incendiary pamphlet, that ever aimed at leading 
and misleading the multitude. Not a paragraph in the Morning 
Post during the Peace of Amiens, (or rather the experimental 
truce so called,) — ^though to the immortal honor of the then edi- 
tor, that newspaper was the chief secondary means, of producing 
the unexampled national unanimity, with which the war re- 
commenced and has since been continued, — not a paragraph 
warning the nation, as need was and most imperious duty com- 
manded, of the perilous designs and unsleeping ambition of our 
neighbor, the mimic and caricaturist of Charlemagne, but was a 
punishable libel. The law of libel is a vast aviary, which en- 
cages the awakening cock and the geese whose alarum preserved 
the Capitol, no less than the babbling magpie and ominous 
screech-owl. And yet will we avoid this seeming injustice, we 
throw down all fence and bulwark of public decency and public 
opinion ; political calumny will soon join hands with private 
slander ; and every principle, every feeling, that binds the citizen 
to his country and the spirit to its Creator, will be undermined — 
not by reasoning, for firom that there is no danger ; but — ^by the 
mere habit of hearing them reviled and scoffed at with impunily . 
Were we to contemplate the evils of a rank and unweeded press 
only in its effect on the manners of a people, a^d on the general 
tone of thought and conversation, the greater the love which we 
bore to literature and to all the means and instruments of human 
improvement, the greater would be the earnestness with which 
we should solicit the interference of law : the more anxiously 
should we wish for some Ithuri6l spear, that might remove firom 
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the ear of the public, and expose in their o^ni fiendish skape 
those reptiles, which inspiring venom and forging illusions as 

they list, 

^thenee raise 

"At least distempered, 'disoontented thoughts, 

Vain hopes, Tain aims, inordinate desires. ~ 

Paraptbe Lost. 
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Quomodo autem id futurum sit^ ne quia ineredHnU arbitretWf pstendam. 
Imprimis mtUtiplicdbitur regn%mi,€t tumma rentm potestaB per pltnimos 
diasipata et conciaa minuetur. Tunc discordice civilea in perpetuum serentur, 
nee ulla requiea bellU exitialibus erity donee reges deeem pariter exiatdnt qui 
orbem terrce, non ad regendumy aed eid eonaumendumf partiantur.' Hi exer- 
citibua in immenaum coactia^ et c^orum cultibtta deatitutiay quod eat prind- 
pium everaionia et elcuUSfdiaperdent cmnioy et comminuenty et yoraJbwU. 
Than reperite adveraua eoa hoatia potentiaaimita ab extremia Jinibua plagce aep- 
tentrionalia orietury qui tribiia ex eo numero ddetia qui tunc Aaiam obtine- 
bunty assumetur in aocietatem a cceteriay ac prineepa omnium conatituetur. 
Hie inaustentabili dominatione vexabit orbem; divina et humana tniscebit; 
infanda dictu et exeerabilia molietur ; nova eonailia inpectore auo volutabit, 
ut proprium aibi constUuat imperium ; legea commtUcAity^awu aanciet ; con- 
taminabity diripiety apoliabity occidet. Denique immutato nominCy atque im- 
perii aede tranalaiOy eonfuaio ae perturbatio kumani generia conaequetur. 
Turn vere deteatabiUy atque ahominandum terkpua exiatety quo nulli hominum 
ait vitajucunda, Laotantius de Vitfi Beatfi, lib. vii. c. 16. 

But lest this should be deemed incredible, I will show the manner in 
which it is to take place. First, there will be a multiplication of independ- 
ent sovereignties, and the supreme magistracy of the empire, scattered apd 
cut up into fragments^ will be enfeebled in the exercise of power by law 
and authority. Th^i will be sown the seeds of civil discords," nor will 'there 
be any rest or pause to wasteful and niinous wars ; while the soldiery kept 
together in immense standing armies, the kings will crush and lay waste at 
their wiU ; — ^until at length there will rise up against them a most puissant 
military chieftain of low birth* who will have conceded to him a fellowship 
with the other sovereigns of the earth, and .will finally be constituted the 
head of all. This man will harass the civilized world with an insupporta^ 
ble despotism, he will confound and commix all things spiritual and tem- 
poral He will form plans and preparations of the most execrable and 
sacrilegious nature. He will be forever restlessly turning over new 
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sobeineB in his iEOBgination, in order that he may fix the imperial power 
oyer all in his own name and possession. He will change the former laws, 
he wiU sanction a code of his own, he will contaminate, pillage, lay waste 
and massacre. At length, when he has succeeded in the dumge of names 
and titles, and in the transfer of the seat of empire, there will follow a con> 
fosion and perturbation of the human race ; then will there be for a while 
an era of horror and abomination, during which no man will enjoy his life 
in quietness.* 

1 INTERPOSE this essay as an historical comment on the words 
" mimic and caricaturist of Charlemagne," as applied to the des- 
pot, whom since the time that the words were first printed, we 
have, thank Heaven I succeeded in encaging. The motto con- 
tains one of the most striking instances of an uninspired prophecy 
fulfilled even in many of its minuticef that I recollect ever to 
have met with : and it is hoped, that as a curiosity it will rec- 
oncile my readers to its unusual length. But though my chief 
motive was that of relieving, by the variety of an historical par- 
allel, the series of argument on this most important of all sub- 
jects, the coinmunicability of truth, yet the essay is far firom be- 
ing a digression. Having given utterance U> quicquid in rem 
tarn maleficafn indignatio dolorque dictarent, concerning the 
mischiefs of a lawless press, I held it an act of justice to give a 
portrait no less lively of the excess to which the remorseless am- 
bition of a government might go in accumulating its oppressions 
in the one instance before the discovery of printing, and in the 
other during the suppression of its freedom. 

I have translated the following from a voluminous German 
work, Michael Ignaz Schmidt's History of the Germans, from 
Charles the -Great to Conrade I. ; in which this extract forms the 
conclusion of the second chapter of the third book. The late 
tyrant's close imitation of Charlemagne was sufiiciently evidenced 
by his assimiption of the iron crown of Italy, by his imperial 
coronation with the presence and authority of the Holy Father ; 
by his imperial robe embroidered with bees in order to mark him 
iis a successor of Pepin, and even by his ostentatious revocation 
of Charlemagne's grants to the Bishop of Eome. But that the 
differences might be felt likewise, I have prefaced the translation 
with the few following observations. 

* This translation has expressions referring to some words inserted by 
the author in the Iiatin quotation in the previous editions. — Ed. 

D* 
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Let it be remembered then, that Gharlema^e, for the greater 
part, created for himself the means of which he availed himself; 
that his very education was his own work, and that unlike Peter 
the Great, ho. could find no assistants out of his own realm ; that 
the unconquerable courage and heroic dispositions of the nations 
he conquered, supplied a proof positive of real st^erioiity, indeed 
the sole positive proof of intellectual power, in a firajcrior : for how 
can we measure &rce but by the resistance to it ? But all was 
prepared for Bonaparte ; Europe weakened in the very heart of 
all human strength, namely, in moral and religious principle, and 
at the same time accidentally destitute of any one great or com- 
manding mind : the French people, on the other hand, still rest- 
less from revolutionary fanaticism ; their civic enthusiasm already 
passed into military passion and the ambition of conquest ; and 
alike by disgust, terror, and characteristic unfitness for fireedom, 
ripe for the reception of a despotism. Add too, that the main 
obstacles to an unlimited system of conquest, and the pursuit of 
universal monarchy had been cleared away for him by his 
pioneers the Jacobins, namely, the influence of the great land- 
holders, of the privileged and of the commercial classes. Even 
the naval successes of Great Britain, by destroying the trade, 
rendering useless the colonies, and almost annihilating the navy 
of France, were in some respects subservient to his designs by 
concentrating the powers of the French empire in its armies, and 
supplying them out of the wrecks of all other employments, save 
that of agriculture. France had already approximated to the 
formidable state so prophetically described by Sir James Steuart, 
in his Political Economy, in which the" population should consist 
chiefly of soldiers and peasantry : at least the interests of no other 
classes were regarded. The great merit of Bonaparte has been 
that of a skilful steersman, who with his boat in the most violent 
storm still keeps himself on the summit of tlje waves, which not 
he, but the winds had raised. I will now proceed to my transla- 
tion. 

" That Charles was a hero, his exploits bear evidence. The 
subjugation of the Lombards, protected as they were by the Alps, 
by fortresses and fortified towns, by numerous armies, and by a 
great name ; of the Saxons, secured by their savage resoluteness, 
by an untamable love of freedom, by their desert plains and 
enormous forests, and by their own poverty ; the humbling of the 
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Dukes of Bavaria, Aquitania, Bretagne, and Graecony ; proud of 
their ancestry as well as of their ample domains ; the almost en* 
tire extirpation of the Avars, so> long the terror of Europe ; are 
assuredly works which demanded a courage and a firmness of 
mind such as Charles only possessed. 

" How great liis reputation was, and this too heyond the Hmits 
of Europe, is proved hy the emhassies sent to him out of Persia, 
Palestine, Mauritania, and £ven from the Khalifs of Bagdad. 
1£ at the present day an emhassy from the Black or Caspian Sea 
comes tb a prince on the Baltic, it is not to he wondered at, since 
such are now the political relations of the four quarters of the 
world, that a hlow whieh is given to anyone of them is felt more 
or less hy all the others. Whereas in the time of Charlemagne, 
the inhabitants in one of the known parts of the world scarcely 
knew what was going on in the rest. Nothing but the extraor- 
dinary, all-piercing report of Charles's exploits could bring this 
to pass. His greatness, which set the world in astonishment, 
was likewise, without doubt, that which begot in the Pope and 
the Homans the first idea of the re-estabhshment of their empire. 

" It is true, that a number of things united to make Charles a 
great man — ^favorable circumstances of time, a nation already 
disciplined to warlike habits, a long Hfe, and the consequent ac- 
quisition of experience, such as no one possessed in his whole 
realm. Still, however, the principal means of his greatness 
Charles found in himself. His great mind was capable of ex- 
tending its attention to the greatest multipHcity of afiairs. In the 
middle of Saxony he thought on Italy and Spain, and at Bx>me 
he made provisions for Saxony, Bavaria, and Pannonia. He 
gave audience to the ambassadors of the Greek emperor and 
other potentates, and himself audited the accounts of his own 
farms, where every thing was entered even to the number of the 
eggs. Busy as his mind was, his body was not less in one con- 
tinued state of motion. Charles would see into every thing him- 
self, and do every thing himself, as far as his powers extended 
and even this it was, too, which gave to his undertakings such 
force and energy. 

" But with all this the government of Charles was the govern- 
ment of a conqueror, that is splendid abroad and fearfully oppres- 
sive at home. What a grievance must it not have been for the 
people, that Charles for forty years together dragged them lioif 
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to the Elbe, then to the Ebro, after this to the Po, and firom 
thence back again to the Elbe, and this not to check an invading 
enemy, but to. make conquests which little profited the French 
nation ! This must proye too much, at length, £>r a hired sol- 
dier : how much more for conscripts, who did not live only to 
fight, but who were fathers of families, citizens, and proprietors ? 
But above aU, it is to be wondered at, that a nation, like the 
French, should suffer themselves to be used as Charles used them. 
But the people no longer possessed any considerable share of in- 
fluence. AU depended on the great* chieflains, who gave their 
willing suffrage for endless wars, by which they were always sure 
to win. They foimd the best opportunity, imder such circum- 
stances, to make themselves great and mighty at the expense of 
the freemen resident within the circle of their baronial courts ; 
and when conquests were made, it was far more for their advan- 
tage than that of the monarchy. In the conquered provinces 
there was a necessity for dukes, vassal kings, and different high 
offices : all this fell to their share. 

" I would not say this if we did not possess incontrovertible 
original documents of those times, which prove clearly to us that 
Charles's government was an unhappy one for the people, and 
that this great man, by his actions, labored to the direct subver- 
sion of his first principles. It was his first pretext to establish a 
greater equality among the members of his vast community, and 
to make all firee and equal subjects under a common sovereign. 
And, from the necessity occasioned by continual war, the exact 
contrary took place. Nothing gives us a better notion of the in- 
terior state of the French monarchy, than the third capitular of 
the year 811.* All is full of complaint, the bishops and earis 
clamoring against the freeholders, and these in their turn against 
the bishops and earls. And, in truth, the freeholders had no 
small reason to be discontented and to resist, as far as they dared, 
even the imperial levies. A dependant must be content to fol- 
low his lord without further questioning : for he was paid for it. 
But a free citizen, who lived wholly on his own property, might 
reasonably object to suffer himself to be dragged about in all 
quarters of the world, at the fancies of his lord : especially as 
there was so much injustice intermixed. Those who gave up 

* Compare with thie the four or five quarto volqmeB of the Freucb Con- 
•eript Code. 
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their .properties entirely, or in part, of their own accord, were left 
undisturbed at home, while those, who refused to do this, were 
forced so often into service, that at length, becoming impover- 
ished, they were .compelled by want to give up, or dispose of, 
their free. tenures to the bishops or earls.* 

" It almost surpasses belief to what a height, at length, the 
aversion to war rose in the French nation, from the multitude 
of the campaigns, and the grievances connected with them. The 
national vanity was now satiated by the frequency of victories : 
and the plunder which fell to the lot of individuals', made but a 
poor compensation for the losses and burthens sustained l)y their 
families at home. Some, in order to become exempt from mili- 
tary service, sought for menial employitients in the establish- 
ments of the bishops, abbots, abbesses, and earls. Others made 
over their free property to become tenants at vsdll of such lords, 
as from their age or other circumstances, they thought woiddbe 
called to no further military services. Others even privately took 
away the life of their mothers, aunts, or other of their relatives, 
in order that no family residents might remain through whom 
their names might be known, and themselves traced ; others 
volimtarily made slaves of themselves, in order thus to render 
themselves incapable of the military rank." 

"When this extract was first published, namely, September 7, 
1809, I prefixed the following sentence : " This passage contains 
80 much matter for political anticipation and well-grounded hope, 
that I feel no apprehension of the reader's being dissatisfied with 
its length.*' I trust, that I may now derive the same confidence 
from his genial exultation, as a Christian, and from his honest 
pride as a Briton, in the retrospect of its completion. In this be- 
lief I venture to conclude the essay with the following extract 
from a " Comparison of the French republic, under Bonaparte, 
with the Roman empire under the first Caesars," published by me 
in the Morning Post, 21st September, 1802. 

If, then, there be no counterpoise of dissimilar circumstances, 
the prospect is gloomy indeed. The commencement of the pub- 
lic davery in B^me, was in the most splendid era of human 
genius. Any unusually flourishing period of the arts and sci- 

* It would require no great ingenuity to discover parallels, or at leaBt 
equivalent hardships to these, in the treatment of, and regulations concern- 
ing, the reluctant conscripts. 
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ences in any country, is, even to this day, called the Augustan 
age of that country. The Roman poets, the Roman historians, 
the Roman orators, rivalled those of Greece ; in military tactics, 
in machinery, in all the conveniences of private life, the Romans 
greatly surpassed the Greeks. With few exceptions, all the em- 
perors, even the worst of them, were, like Bonaparte,* the liberal 
encouragers of all great public works, and of every species of 
public merit not connected with the assertion of political freedom : 

OjuveneSy circunupicU atque agitai vos, 



Materiamqtte aihi JhtcU indulgeniia qiueritjf 

It is even so, at this present moment, in France. Yet, both in 
France and in Rome, we have learned, that the most abject dis- 
positions to slavery rapidly trod on the heels of the most outra- 
geous fanaticism for an almost anarchical liberty. Ruere in sef' 
vitium consules, patres, eques : qtuinto quis iUustrior, tanto 
magis falsi ac festinantes.t Peace and the coadunation of all 
the civilized provinces of the earth were the grand and plausible 
pretexts of Roman despotism : the degeneracy of the human 
species itself, in all the nations so blended, was the melancholy 
effect. To-morrow, therefore, we shall endeavor to detect aU 
those points and circumstances of dissimilarity, which, though 

* Imitators succeed better in copying the vices than the excellences of 
their archetypes. Where shall -^e find in the First Consul of France a 
counterpart to the generous and dreadless clemency of the first CsBsar ! 
Acerbe loquetUihui scUis ?Mbuit pro condone denunciare, ne peraeverarenL 
Avlique Cacina criminonmmo lihroj et Pitholai carminiJbut fntUecUeenti*- 
simis laceratam existimaHonem tuam civili animo ttUit. — (Sueton. I. '76. — 
M.) 

It deserves translation for English readers. " To those who spoke bit- 
terly against him, he held it sufficient to signify publicly, that they should 
not persevere in the use of such language. His character had been mangled 
in a most libellous work of Aulus Osdcina, and he had been grossly lam- 
pooned in some verses by Pitholaus ; but he bore both with the temper of 
a good citizen." 

For this part of the First Consul's character, if common report spefliks. 
the truth, we must seek a parallel in the dispositions of the third CsBsar, 
who dreaded the pen of a paragraph writer, hinting aught against his 
morals and measures, with as great anxiety, and with as vindictive feehngs, 
as if it had been the dagger of an assassin lifted up against his life. From the 
third Csesar, too, he adopted the abrogation of all popular elections. 

f JuvenaL Sat vii. 20. — £d. 

X Tacit. Ann. I I.^JScL 
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they can not impeach the rectitude of the parallel, for the pres- 
ent, may yet render it probable, that as the same constitution of 
goveininent has been built up in France with incomparably 
greater rapidity, so it may have an incomparably shorter dura- 
tion. We are not conscious of any feelings of bitterness towards 
the First Consul ; or, if any, only that venial prejudice, which 
naturally results &om the having hoped proudly of an individual, 
and the having been miserably disappointed. But we will not 
voluntarily cease to think freely and speak openly. We owe 
grateM hearts, and uplifted hands of thanksgiving to the Di- 
vine Providence, that there is yet one European country — and 
that country our own — ^in which the actions of public men may 
be boldly analyzed, and the result publicly stated. And let the 
Chief Consul, who professes in all things to follow his fate, learn 
to submit to it, if he finds that it is still his fate to struggle with 
the spirit of English freedom, and the virtues which are the off- 
spring of that spirit ; — ^if he finds, that the genius of Great Brit- 
ain, which blew up his Egyptian navy into the air, and blighted 
his Syrian laurels, still follows him with a calm and dreadful 
eye ; and in peace, equally as in war, still watches for that lib- 
erty, in which alone the genius of our isle lives, and moves, and 
has its being ; and which being lost, all our commercial and 
naval greatness would instantly languish, like a flower, the root 
of which had been silently eaten away by a worm ; and without 
which, in any country, the public festivals, and pompous merri- 
ments of a nation present no other spectacle to the eye of reason, 
than a mob of maniacs dancing in their fetters. 
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Must there be still some discord mix'd among 

The harmony of men, whose mood accords 

Best with contention tun'd to notes of wrong ? 

That when war fails, peace must make war. with words, 

With teords unto destruction arm'd more strong 

Than ever were our foreign foemetCa swords ; 

Making as deep, tho' not yet bleeding wounds ? 

What war left scarless, calumny confounds. 

TVuth lies entrapped where cunning finds no bar : 
Since no proportion cap there be betwixt • 
Our actions which in endless motions are, 
And ordinances which are always fixt. 
Ten thousand laws more can not reach so far, 
But malice goes beyond, or lives commixt 
So close with goodness, that it ever will 
Corrupt, disguise, or counterfeit it stilL 

And therefore would our glorious Alfred, who 
Joined with the king's the good man's majesty ^ 
Not leave law's labyrinth without: a clue — 
Gave to deep skill its just authority, — 

* * * * * • 

But the last judgment — this his jury's plan — 
Left to the nattiral sense of work-day man.* 

I RECUR to the dilemma stated in the eighth essay. How 
shall we solve this problem ? Its solution is to be found in that 
spirit which, like the universal menstruum sought for by the old 
alchemists, can blend and harmonize the most discordant ele- 
ments ; — ^it is to be found in the spirit of a rational freedom dif- 
fused and become national, in the consequent influence and con- 
trol of public opinion, and in its most precious organ, the jury. It 

* Daniel. Epistle to Sir Thomas Egerton. The lines in italics are sub- 
stituted by the author for the original,* and there are a few other verbal 
alterations. — Ed. 
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is to be found, wherever juries are sufficiently enlightened to per- 
ceive the difierence, and to comprehend the origin and necessity 
of the difierence, between libels and other criminal overt-acts, 
and are sufficiently independent to act upon the conviction, that 
in a charge of libel; the degree, the. circumstances, and the inten- 
tion, constitute — not merely modify— the offence, give it its being, 
and determine its legal name. The words maliciously and ad- 
visedly, must here have a force of their own, and a proof of their 
own. They will consequently consider the law as a blank^power 
provided for the punishment of the offender, not as a light by 
which they are to determine and discriminate the offence. The 
understanding and conscience of the jury are the judges in toto : 
the law a blank conge d'elire. The law is the clay, and those 
the potter's wheel. Shame fall on that man, who shall labor to 
confound what reason and nature have put asunder, and who at 
once, as far as in him lies, would render the press ineffectual and 
the law odious : who would lock up the main river, the Thames, 
of our intellectual commerce ; would throw a bar across the 
stream, that must render its navigation dangerous or partial, 
using as his materials the very banks, which were intended to 
deepen its channel and guard against its inundations! Shame 
fall on him, and a participation of the infamy of those, who mis- 
led an English jury to the murder of Algernon Sidney. 

But though the virtuous intention of the writer must be allowed 
a certain influence in facilitating his acquittal,' the degree of his 
moral guilt is not the true index or mete-wand of his condemna- 
tion. For juries do not sit in a court of conscience, but of law ; 
they are not the representatives of religion, but the guardians of 
external tranquillity. The leading principle, the pole-star, of the 
judgment in its' decision coricemihg the libellous nature of a pub- 
lished writing, is its more or less remote connection with after 
overt-acts, as the cause or occasion of the same. Thus the pub- 
lication of actual facts may be, and most often will be, criminal 
and libellous, when directed against private characters^ : not only 
because the charge will reach the minds of many who can not be 
competent judges of the truth or falsehood of facts to which them- 
selves were not witnesses, against a man whom they do not know, 
or at best know imperfectly ; but because such a pubhcation is 
of itself a very serious overt-act, by which the author without au- 
thority and without trial, has inflicted punishment- on a fellow- 
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mtriect, himcelf being witnees and jury, judge and executioner. 
Of such publicatioiis there can be no legal justification, though 
the wrong may be palliated by the ciicumstance that the inju- 
rious charges are not only true, but wholly out of the reach of 
the law. But in libels on the government there are two things 
to be balanced against each other : first, the incomparably greater 
mischief of the overt-acts, if we suppose them actually occasioned 
by the libel — (as for instance, the subversion of government and 
property, if the principles taught by Thomas Paine had been 
realized, or if even an attempt had been made to realize them, 
by the many thousands of his readers) ; and second, the very great 
improbability that such efiects will be produced by such writings. 
Government concerns all generally, and no one in particular. 
The facts are commonly as well known to the readers, as to the 
writer : and falsehood therefore easily detected. It is proved, 
likewise, by experience, that the frequency of open political dis- 
cussion, with all its blamable indiscretions, indisposes a nation 
to overt-acts of practical sedition or ccmspiracy. They talk ill, 
said Charles V. of his Belgian provinces, but they suffer so much 
the better for it. His successor thought difierently : he deter- 
mined to be master of their words and opinions, as well as of 
their actions, and in consequence lost one half of those provinces, 
and retained the other half at an expense of strength and treas- 
ure greater than the original worth of the whole. An enlight- 
ened jury, therefore, will require proofii of more than ordinary 
malignity of intention, as fiimished by the style, price, mode of 
circulation, and so forth ; or of punishable indiscretion arising 
out of the state of the times, as of dearth, for instance, or of what- 
ever other calamity is likely to render the lower classes turbulent, 
and apt to be alienated firom the government of their country. 
For the absence of a right disposition of mind must be considered 
both in law and in morals, as nearly equivalent to the presence 
of a wrong disposition. Under such circumstances the legal 
paradox that a libel may be the more a libel for being true, be- 
comes strictly just, and as such ought to be acted upon. 

Oonceming the right of punishing by law the authors of heret- 
ical or deistical writings, I reserve my remarks for a future essay, 
in which I hope to state the grounds and limits of toleration more 
accurately than they seem to me to have been hitherto traced. 
There is one maxim, however, which I am tonpted to seize as it 
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passes across me. If I may trust my own memory, it is indeed a 
very old truth : and yet if the fashion of acting in apparent igno- 
rance thereof be any presumption of its novelty, it ought to be 
new, or at least have become so by courtesy of oblivion. It is 
this : that as far as human practice can realize the sharp limits 
and exclusive proprieties of science,^.Iaw and lelig^yoa fihould be 
kept distinct. There is, in strictness, no proper opposition but 
between the two polar forces of one and the sam^ power.* If I 
say then, that law andreli^pn are natural opposites^ and that the 
latter is the requisite coxmterpoise of the former, let it not be 
interpreted, as if I had declared them to, be coiitraxies. Jf he law 
hfis rightfully invested the creditor with the power of arresting 
and imprisoning an insolvent debtor, the farmer with the power 
of transporting, mediately at least, the pillagers of his hedges 
and copses ; but the law does not compel him to exercise that 
power, while it will often happen that religion conmiiands him 
to forego it. Nay, so weU was this understood by our grand- 
fathersT^Kat a man who squares his conscience by the law was a 
common paraph rase or synonyme of a wretch without any con- 
science at aU. We have all of us learnt from history, that there 
was a long and dark period, during which the powers and the 
aims of law were usurped in the name of religion by the clergy 
and the courts spiritual : and we all know' the result. Law and 

* Every power in nature and in spirit must evolye an opposite as the 
sole means and condition of its manifestation: and all opposition is a ten- 
dency to re-unioa This is the universal law of polarity or essential dual- 
ism, first promulgated by Heraclitus, 2000 years afterwards re-published, 
and made the foundation both of logic, of physics, and of metaphysics by 
Giordano Bruno. The principle may be thus expressed The identity of 
tketU and aniithesis is the substance of all being ; their opposition the con- 
dition of all existence or being manifested ; and eyery thing or phenomenon 
is the exponent of a synthesis as long as the opposite energies are retained 
in that synthesis. Thus water is neither oxygen nor hydrogen, nor yet is it 
a conmiixture of both ; but the synthesis or indifference of the two : and as 
long as the copula endures, by which it becomes water, or rather which 
alone is water, it is not less a simple body than either of the imaginary ele- 
ments, improperly called its ingredients or components. It is the object of 
the mechanical atomistic philosophy to confound synthesis with synartetiSf 
or rather with mere juxtaposition of corpuscules separated by invisible in- 
terspaces. I find it difficult to determine, whether this theory contradicts 
the reason or the senses most : for it is alike inconceivable and unimagi- 
nable. 
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religion thus interpenetrating, neutralized each other ; and the 
baleful product, or tertium aliquidj of this union retarded tEe 
wvilization of Europe for^ ceutuiies. Law BpUatered into.the_ 
minuticB of religion, the awful function and prerogative of which 
it is to take account of every idle word^ became A-ifliSy^and in- 
quisitorial tyranny : and religion substituting legal terrors for the 
ennobling influencea of xiomicienca rflmaiiaed -g ol i gion in namo oitly^ 
The present age appears to me approaching fast to a similar 
usurpation of the functions of religion by law : and if it were re- 
quired, I should not want strong presumptive proofs in favor of 
this opinion, whether I sought for them in the charges from the 
bench concerning wrongs, to which religion denounces .the fearful 
penalties of guilt, but for which the law of the land assigns 
damages only : or in sundry statutes — and all praise to the late 
Mr. Wyndham, Romanorum ultimo — in a still greater number 
of attempts towards new statutes, the authors of which displayed 
the most pitiable ignorance, not merely of the distinction between 
perfect, and imperfect obligations, but even of that still more 
sacred distinction between things and persons. What the son 
of Sirach advises concerning the soul, every senator should apply 
to his legislative capacity : — ^reverence it in meekness, knowing 
how feeble and how mighty a thing it is !* 

From this hint concerning toleration, we may pass by an 
easy transition to the, perhaps, still more interesting subject of 
tolerance. And here I fully coincide with Frederic H. Jacobi, 
that the only true spirit of tolerance consists in our conscientious 
toleration of each other*s intolerance. Whatever pretends to be 
more than this, is either the unthinking cant of fashion, or the 
soul-palsying narcotic of moral- and religious indifference. All of 
us without exception, in the same mode though not in the same 
degree, are necessarily subjected to the risk of mistaking posi- 
tive opinions for certainty and clear insight. From this yoke we 
can not free ourselves, but by ceasing to be men ; and this too 
not in order to transcend, but to sink below, our human nature. 
For if in one point of view it be the mulct of our fall, and of 
the corruption of our will ; it is equally true, that contemplated 
from another point, it is the price and consequence of our pro- 
gressiveness. To him who is compelled to pace to and fro within 

* The reference, probably, is to Ecclus. x. 28. My son, glorify thy soul in 
meeknesSf and give it honor according to the dignity thereof. — JSd. 
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the high walls and in the narrow court-yard of a prison, all ob- 
jects may appear clear and distinct. It is the traveller journey- 
ing onward fuU of- heart and hope," with an ever-varying horizon 
on the boundless plain, who is Hable to mistake clouds for moun- 
tains, and the mirage of drouth for an expanse of refreshing 
waters. 

But notwithstanding this deep conviction of our general faUi- 
bility, and the most vivid recollection of my own, I dare avow 
with the German philosopher, that as far as opinions, and not 
motives, principles, and not men, — are concerned ; I neither am 
tolerant, nor wish to be regarded as such. According to my 
judgiriehi, it is mere ostentation, or a poor trick that hypocrisy 
plays with the ca rds of nonsense, when a man makes protestation 
of being perfectly tolerant in respect of aU principles, opinions^ ^ 
and persuasions^ those alone excepted which render the holders 
mtolefant. For he either means to say by this, that he is 
utterly indifferent towards all truth, and finds nothing so insuffer- 
able as the per^inasiQiL of th&re bein g any su ch mighty value or 
i^ToHance attache d to the posse ssion of the truth _ag._ghQulii:giYje, 
a marked preference to any one conviction above any other ; or 
else he means nothing, and amuses himself with articulating the 
pulses of the air instead of inhahng it in the moreheajthfel and 
profitable exercise of yawning. That which doth not withstand, 
fiath itself rio standing, place. To fill a station is to exclude or 
jepel others, — and this is not less the defimtion of gjgjaJ^tJian.of 
materiar solidity. "We five by continued acts of defence, that in- 
volve a sort oT oiSensive warfare. But a man's . principles, on 
which he grounds his hope and his faith, are the life of his life. 
We live by faith, says the philosophic Apostle ; and faith with- 
out' principles is but a flattering phrase Jbx wilfiU ppsitiveness, or 
fanatical bodily sensation. WeU^and of good right therefore, do 
we^^ta:in wTtT inofe zeal, than we should defend body or es- 
tate, a deep and inward conviction, which is as the moon to us; 
and like the moon with all its massy shadows and deceptive 
gleams, it yet lights us on our way, poor travellers as we are, and 
benighted pilgrims. With all its spots and changes and tempos 
rarye^pses, with all its vain halos and bedimming vapors, it 
yet reflects the light that is to rise on us, which even now is 
rising, though intercepted from our immediate view by the moun- 
tainstTiat iiTcTose and frown over the vale of our mortal hfe. 
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This agBin is the mysterjr and the dignity of oar h uman n «r 
tnie, thaTwe^i^m not^ve up oiiF ieas6iC"withoffi"j^viiig_^ at 
the sune time our indiyidiial penonality . Tor tEkt mugt appear 
^each man to he his reason which prodoq^ in him the highest 
sense of certainty ; and yet it is not reason, except so far as it is 
of uniYersal validity and ohligatory on all mankind. There is a 
one heart finr the whole mighty mass of humanity, and every 
pulse in each particular vessel strives to heat in concert with it. 
He who asserts that truth is of no importance except in the 
signification of sincerity, oon£>undB sense with madness, and the 
word of God with a dream. If the power of reasoning he the 
gift of the supreme B.eason, that we he sedulous, yea, and mili- 
tant in the endeavor to reason aright, is his implied command. 
But what is of permanent and essential interest to one man must 
needs be so to all, in proportion to the means and opportunities 
of each. Woe to him hy whom these are neglected, and double 
woe to him by whom they are withholden ; for he rohe at once 
himself and his neighbor. That man's soul is not dear to him- 
self, to whom the souls of his hrethren are not dear. As iar as 
they can be influenced hy him, they are parts and properties of 
his own soul, their faith his faith, their errors his hurthen, their 
righteousness and hliss his righteousness and his reward — and of 
their guilt and misery his own will be the echo. As much as I 
love my fellow-men, so much and no more will I he intolerant of 
their heresies and unbelief — and I will honor and hold forth the 
right hand of fellowship to every individual who is equally in- 
tolerant of that which he conceives such in me. We will both 
exclaim — * I know not what antidotes among the complex views, 
impulses and circimistances, that form your moral being, God's 
gracious providence may have vouchsafed to you against the ser- 
pent fang of this error, — ^but it is a viper, and its poison deadly, 
although through higher influences some men may take the rep- 
tile to their bosom, and remain unstung.' 

In one of those poisonous journals, which deal out pro&neness, 
hate, fiiry, and sedition through the land, I read the following 
paragraph. ** The Brahmin believes that every man will be 
saved in his own persuasion, and that all religions are ^equally 
pleasing to the God of all. The Christian confines salvation to 
the believer in his own Yedas and Masters. Which is the more 
humane and philosophic creed of the two ?'' Let question an- 
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swer qtLestion. Sel^omplacent scofier! Whom meanest thou 
by God ? The God of truth ? — and can He be pleased with 
falsehood, and the debasement or utter suspension of the reason 
which he gave to man that he might receive from him the sacri- 
fice of truth ? Or the God of love and mercy ? — and can He be 
pleased with the blood of thousands poured out under the wheels 
of Juggernaut, or with the shrieks of children offered up as fire 
offerings to Baal or to Moloch ? Or dost thou mean the God of 
holiness and infinite purity? — and can He be pleased with 
abominations unutterable and more than brutal defilements, — 
and equally pleased too as with that religion, which commands 
us that we have no fellowship with the unfruitfiil works of dark- 
ness but to reprove them ; — ^with that religion, which strikes the 
fear of the Most High so deeply, and the sense of the exceeding 
sinfiilness of sin so inwardly, that the believer anxiously inquires : 
Sh>aU I give m/y first-born for nvy transgression^ the fruit of my 
body for the sin of my soid ? — and which makes answer to him, — 
He hath showed thee, O man, what is good ; and what doth the 
Lord require of thee, btU to do Justly, and to love mercy, and to 
walk humhby with thy God?* But I check myself It is at 
once foUy and profanation of truth, to reason with the man who 
can place before his eyes a minister of the Gospel directing the 
eye of the widow from the corpse of her husband upward to his 
and her Kedeemer, — (the God of the living and not of the 
dead) — and then the remorseless Brahmin goading on the discon- 
solate victim to the flames of her husband's fimeral pile, aban- 
doned by, and abandoning, the helpless pledges of their love — 
and yet dare ask, which is the more humane and philosophic 
creed of the two ?— No ! No ! when such opinions are in ques- 
tion I neither am, nor will be, nor wish to be regarded as, tolerant. 

* Micah vi. 7, 8.— Jai 
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Knowing the heart of man is set to be 

The centre of this world, about the which 

These reyolutions of disturbances 

Still roll ; where all the ai^pects of misery 

Predominate ; whose strong effects are such, 

As he must bear, being powerless to redi'ess : 

And that unless above himself he can 

Erect himself, how poor a thing is man ! Daniel.* 

I HAVE thus endeavored, with an anxiety which may perha{)s 
have misled me into prolixity, to detail and ground the conditions 
under which the commimication of truth is commanded or for- 
bidden to us as individuals, by our conscience ; and those too, 
under which it is permissible by the law which controls our con- 
duct as members of the state. But is the subject of sufficient 
importance to deserve so minute an examination ? that my 
readers would look round the world, as it now is, and make to 
themselves a faithful catalogue of its many miseries ! From what 
do these proceed, and on what do they depend for their continu- 
ance ? Assuredly, for the greater part, on the actions of men, 
and those again on the want of a vital principle of action. We 
live by faith. The essence of virtue consists in the principle. 
And the reality of this, as well as its importance, is believed by 
all men *ip fact, few as there may be who bring the truth for- 
ward into the light of distinct consciousness. Yet all men feel, 
and at times acknowledge to themselves, the true cause of their 
misery. There is no man so base, but that at some time or other, 
and in some way or other, he admits that he is not what he 
ought to be, though by a curious art of self-delusion, by an effort 
to kee^at peace with himself as long and as much as possible, 
he wiirthrow off the blame from the amenable part of his na- 

* Epistle to the Countess of Cumberland. — Ed. ' 
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ture, his moral pringiple, to that iviiich is independent of 'his will, 
namely, the degree of his intellectual faculties. Hence, for once 
that a man exclaims, how dishonest I am ! on what hase and 
unworthy motives I acti we may hear a himdred times, what a 
fool I am ! curse on my folly I and the lijte.* 

Yet even this implies an obscure sentiment," thjit with clearer 
conceptions in the understanding, the principle, of action would 
become purer in the will. Thanks to the image of our Maker 
not wholly obliterated from any human soid, we dare not pur- 
chase an exemption from guilt by an excuse, which would place 
our melioration out of our own power. Thus the very man, who 
will abuse himself for a fool but not lor a villain, would rather, 
spite of the usual professions to the contrary, be condemned as a 
rogue by other men, than be acquitted as a blockhead. But be 
this as it may, in and out of himself, however, he sees plainly the 
ira<6 cause of our common complaints. Doubtless, there seem 
many physical causes of distress, of disease, of poverty and o£ 
desolation — ^tempests, earthquakes, volcanos, wild or venomous 
animals, barren soils, uncertain or tyrannpus climates, pestilen- 
tial swamps, and death in the very air we breathe. Yet when 
do we hear the general wretchedness of mankind attributed to 
these ? Even in the most awful of the Icelandic and Sicilian 
eruptions, when the earth has opened and sent forth vast rivers' 
of fire, and the smoke and vapor have dimmed the light of heaven 
fi>r months, how small has been the comparative injury to the hu- 
man race ; — and ho\J4 much even of this injury might be fairly 
attributed to combined imprudent^e and superstition ! Natural 
calamities that do indeed spread devastation wide (for instance, 
the marsh fever), are almost without exception, voices of nature 
in her all-inteUigible language — do this ! or cease to do that ! By 
the mere absence of one superstition, and of the sloth engendered 
by it, the plague would probably cease to exist throughout Asia 
and Afirica. Pronounce meditatively the name of Jenner, and 
ask what might we not hope, what need we deem unattainable, 
if aU the time, the efibrt, the skill, which we waste in making 

* I do not consider as exceptiotis the thousands that abuse themselves by 
rote with lip-penitence, or the wild ravings of fanaticism ; for these persons 
at the very time they speak so vehemently of the wickedness and rol^^mesB 
of their hearts, ore then commonly the warmest in their own good opinion, 
oovercd round and comfortable in the wrap-rascal of gelf-hypocriBy. 

VOL. n. E 
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onnelTes miserable through vice, and Yicious through misery, 
were embodied and marshalled to a systematic war against the 
existing evils of nature ! No, It is a wicked world ! This is so 
generally the solution, that this very wickedness is assigned by 
selfish men, as their excuse for doing nothing to render it better, 
and for opposing those who would make the attem^pt. What 
have not Clarkson, Granville Sharp, Wilberforce, and the Society 
of the Friends, efiected for the honor, and if we believe in a retrib- 
utive Providence, for the continuance of the prosperity of the 
English nation, imperfectly as the intellectual and moral facul- 
ties of the people at large are developed at present ! What may 
not be efiected, if the recent discovery of the means of educating 
nations (freed, however, from the vile sophistications and mutila- 
tions of ignorant mountebanks) shall have been applied to its Aill 
extent ! Would I frame to myself the most inspiring represen- 
tation of future bliss, which my mind is capable of comprehend- 
ing, it would be embodied to me in the idea of B^ receiving, at 
some distant period, the appropriate reward of his earthly labors, 
when thousands and ten thousands of glorified spirits, whose rea- 
son and conscience had, through his efibrts, been unfolded, shall 
sing the song of their own redemption, and pouring forth praises 
to God and to their Saviour, shall repeat his new name in heaven, 
give thanks for his earthly virtues, as the chosen instruments of 
divine mercy to themselves, and not seldom perhaps turn their 
eyes toward him, as from the sun to its image in the fountain, 
with secondary gratitude and the pennitted utterance of a hu- 
man love ! Were but a hundred men to combine a deep convic- 
tion that virtuous habits may be formed by the very means by 
which knowledge is communicated, that men may be made bet- 
ter, not only in consequence, but by the mode, and in the process, 
of instruction ; — ^were but a hundred men to combine that clear 
conviction of this, which I myself at this moment feel, even as I 
feel the certainty of my being, with the perseverance of a Clark- 
son or a Bell, the promises of ancient prophecy would disclose 
themselves to our faith, even as when a noble castle hidden from 
us by an intervening mist, discovers itself by its reflection in the 
tranquil lake, on the opposite shore of which we stand gazing.* 
What an awful duty, what a nurse of all other, the fairest vir- 

* This is, I fear, too complex, too accidental an image to be conveyed by 
Tfords to those, who have not seen it themselves in nature. 1880. 
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tufis, does not hope become ! We are bad ourselves, because we 
despair of the goodness of others* 

If then it be a truth, attested alike by common feeling and 
common sense, that the greater part of human misery depends 
directly on human vices, and the remainder indirectly, by what 
means can we act on men so as to remove or preclude these 
vices, and purify their principle of moral election ? The question 
is not by what means each man is to alter his own character — 
in order to this, all the means prescribed and all the aidances 
given by religion, may be necessary for him. Vain, of them- 
selves, may be 

the sayings of the wise 



In ancient and in modern books enrolled 

* « « * « 

Unless he feel within 
Some source of consolation from above, 
Secret refreshings, that repair his strength 
And fainting spirits uphold * 

This is not the question. Virtue would not be virtue, could it 
be given by one fellow-creature to another. To make use of all 
the means and apphances in our. power to the actual attainment 
of rectitude, is the abstract of the duty which we owe to our- 
selves : to supply those means as far as we can, comprises our 
duty to others. The question then is, what are these means ? 
Can they be any other than the communication of knowledge, 
and the removal of those evils and impediments which prevent 
its reception ? It may not be in our power to combine both, but 
it is in the power of every man to contribute to the former, who 
is sufficiently informed to feel that it is his duty. If it be said, | 
that we should endeavor not so much to remove ignorance, as to* } 
make the ignorant religious ; — ^religion herself, through her sa- | 
cred oracles, answers for me, that all effective faith pre-supposes ■ 
knowledge and individual conviction. If the mere acquiescence ■ 
in truth, uncomprehended knd unfathomed, were sufficient, few 
indeed would be the vicious and the miserable, in this country 
at least, where speculative infidelity is, God be praised ! confined 
to a small number. Like bodily deformity, there is one instance 
here and another there ; but three in one place are already an 
undue proportion. It is highly worthy of observation, that the 

* Samson Agonistes. 
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« inBpiied writiiigB received by ChiistiaiiB are distrnguishable £nom 
all other books pretending to inspiration, finom the scriptures of 

t the Brahmins, and even from the Koran, in their strong "and 
frequent recommendations of truth. I do not here mean verac- 
ity, which can not but be enforced in every code which appeals 
to the religious principle of man ; but knowledge. This is not 
only oxtolled as the crown and honor of a man, but to seek after 
it is again and again commanded us as one of our most sacred 
duties. Yea, the very perfection and final bliss of the glorified 
spirit is represented by the Apostle as a plain aspect, or intuitive 
beholding, of truth in its eternal and immutable source. Not 
that knowledge can of itself do all ! The light of religion is not 
that of the moon, light without heat ; but neither is its warmth 
that of the stove, warmth without light. Heligion is the sun, 
the warmth of which indeed swells, and stirs, and actuates the 
life of nature, but who at the same time beholds all the growth 

; of life with a master-eye, makes all objects glorious on which he 
looks, and by that glory visible to all others. 

But though knowledge be not the only, yet that it is an indis- 
pensable and most effectual agent in the direction of our actions, 
one consideration will convince us. It is an undoubted fact of 
hirnian nature, that the sense of impossibility quenches all will. 
Sense of utter inaptitude does the same. The man shuns the 
beautiful fiame, which is eagerly grasped at by the infant. The 
sense of a disproportion of certain after-harm to present gratifica- 
tion, produces efiects almost equally uniform : though almost 
perishing with thirst, we should dash to the earth a goblet of 
wine in which we had seen a poison infused, though the poison 
were without taste or odor, or even added to the pleasures of 
both. Are not all our vices equally inapt to the universal end 
of human actions, the satisfaction of the agent ? Are not their 
pleasures equally disproportionate to the after-harm ? Yet many 
a maiden, who will not grasp at the fire, will yet purchase a 
wreath of diamonds at the price of her health, her honor, nay, 
— and she herself knows it at the moment of her choice, — at the 
sacrifice of her peace and happiness. The sot would reject the 
poisoned cup, yet the trembling hand with which he raises his 
daily or hourly draught to his lips, has not left him ignorant that 
this too is altogether a poison. I know it wiU be objected, that 
the consequences foreseen are less immediate ; that they are dif- 
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fosed over a larger space of time ; and that the slave of vice 
hopes where no hope is. This, however, only removes the ques- 
tion one step further : for why should the distance or difiiision 
of known consequences produce so great a difference ? Why are 
men the dupes of the present moment ? Evidently because the 
conceptions are indistinct in the one case, and vivid in the other ; 
because all confused conceptions render us restless ; and because 
restlessness can drive us to vices that promise no enjoyment, no 
not even the cessation of that restlessness. This is indeed the 
dread punishment attached by^ nature to habitual vice, that its 
impulses wax as its motives wane. No object, not even the 
light of a solitary taper in the far distance, tempts the benighted 
mind from before ; but its own restlessness dogs it from behind, 
as with the iron goad of destiny. What then is or can be the 
preventive, the remedy, the counteraction, but the habituation of 
the intellect to clear, distinct, and adequate conceptions concern- 
ing all things that are the possible object of clear conception, 
and thus to reserve the deep feelings which belong, as by a nat- 
ural right, to those obscure ideas* that are necessary^ to the 
moral perfection of the human being, notwithstanding, yea, even 
in consequence, of their obscurity — ^to reserve these feelings,! re- 
peat, for objects, which their very sublimity renders indefinite, 
no less than their indefiniteness renders them sublime, — ^namely, 
to the ideas of being, form, life, the reason, the law of conscience, 
freedom, immortality, God ! To connect with the objects of our 
senses the obscure notions and consequent vivid feelings, -which 
are due only to immaterial and permanent things, is profanation 
relatively to the heart, and superstition in the understanding. 
It is in this sense, that the philosophic Apostle calls covetousness 
idolatry. Could we emancipate ourselves from the bedimming 
influences of custom, and the transforming witchcraft of early 

* I have not expressed myself as dearly as I could wish. But the truth 
of the assertion, that deep feeling has a tendency to combine with obscure 
ideas, in preference to distinct and dear notions, may be proved by the 
history of feuiatics and fanatidsm in all ages and countries. The odium 
theologicum is even proverbial : and it is the common complaint of philoso- 
phers and philosophic historians, that the passions of the disputants are 
commonly violent in proportion to the subtlety and obscurity of the ques-' 
tions in dispute. Nor is this fact confined to professional theologians : 
for whole nations have displayed the same agitations, and have sacrificed 
national policy to the more powerful interest of a controverted obscurity. 
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I associations, we should see as numeious tribes oifetisch-woiaid]^ 
ers in the streets of London and Paris, as we hear of on the 
! coasts of Africa. 
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A palace when 'tis that which it should be 
Leayes growing, and staadfl such, or else decays ; 
"With him who dwells there, 'tis not so : for he 
Should BtiU urge upward, and his fortune rabe. 

Our bodies had their morning, haye their noon. 
And shall not better — the next change is night ; 
But their far larger guest, t' whom sun and moon 
Are sparks and short-lived, claims another right. 

The noble soul by age grows lustier, 
Her appetite and her digestion mend ; 
"We must not starve nor hope to pamper her 
"With woman's milk and pap unto the end 

Provide you manlier diet ! Donni^* 

I AM fully aware, that what I am writing and have written (in 
these latter essays at least) will expose me to the censure of 
some, as bewildering myself and readers with metaphysics; to 
the ridicule of others as a school-boy declaimer on old and worn- 
out truisms or exploded fancies ; and to the objection of most as 
obscure. The last real or supposed defect has already received 
an answer both in the preceding essays, and in the appendix to 
my first Lay-Sermon, entitled The Statesman's Manual. Of the 
former two, I shall take the present opportunity of declaring my 
sentiments ; especially as I have already^ received a hint that my 
idol, Milton, has represented metaphysics as the subject which the 
bad spirits in hell delight in discussing. And truly, if I had ex- 
erted my subtlety and invention in persuading myself and others 
that we are but living machines, and that, as one of the late fol- 
lowers -of Hobbes and Hartley has expressed the system, the as- 

* Letter to Sir Henry Goodere. The words in italies are substituted 
for the originaL — Ed, 
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Bassin aiul his dagger are equally fit objects of moral este^pi and 
abhorrence ; or if with a writer of wider influence and higher 
authority, I had reduced all virtue to a selfish prudence eked out 
by superstition,* — for, assuredly, a creed which takes its central 
point in conscious selfishness, whatever be the forms or names 
that act on the selfish passion, a ghost or a constable, can have 
but a distant relationship to that religion, which places its essence 
in our loving our neighbor as ourselves, and God above all, — I 
know not, by what arguments I could repel the sarcasm. But 
what are my metaphysics ? — Merely the referring of the mind to 
its own consciousness for truths indispensable to its own happi- 
ness ! To what purpose do I, or am I about to, employ them ? 
To perplex our clearest notions and hving moral instincts ? To 
deaden the feelings of will and firee power, to extinguish the light 
of love and of conscience, to make myself and others worthless, 
soulless, God-less ? No ! to expose the foUy and the legerdemain f 
of those who have thus abused the blessed machine of language ; ) 
to support all old and venerable truths ; and by them to support, 
to kindle, to project the spirit ; to make the reason spread light 
over our feelings, to make our feelings, with their vital wannth, 
actualize our reason : — th^se are my objects, these are my sub- 
jects ; and are these the metaphysics which the bad spirits in 
heU dehght in ? 

But how shaU I avert the scorn of those critics who laugh at 
the oldness of my topics, evil and good, necessity and arbitra*' 
ment, inmiortality and the ultimate aim ? By what shall 1 re^ 
gain their favor ? My themes must be new, a French constitu- 
tion ; a balloon ; a change of ministry ; a fresh batch of kings on 
the Continent, or of peers in our happier island ; or who had the 
best of it of two parliamentary gladiators, and whose speech, on 
the subject of Europe bleeding at a thousand wounds, or our own 
country struggling for herself and all human nature, was cheered 

» " And from this account of obligation it follows, that we are obliged to 
nothing but what we ourselves are to gain or lose something by ; for noth- 
ing else can be a violent motive to us. As we should "hot be obliged to 
obey the laws, or the magistrate, unless rewards or punishments, pleasm'e 
or pain, somehow op other, depended upon our obedience ; so neither should 
we, without the same reason, be obliged to do what is right, to practise 
virtue, or to obey the commands of Gk)d.''— Paley, Moral and Political Phi* 
losopby, B. n. c. 2, et passim. — Ed* 
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by the greatest number of " laughs," " loud laughs," and " very 
loud laughs :" — (which, carefully marked by italics, form most 
conspicuous and strange parentheses in the newspaper reports.) 
Or if I must be philosophical, the last chemical discoveries, — 
provided I do not trouble my reader with the principle which 
gives them their highest interest, and the character of intellec- 
tual grandeur to the discoverer ; or the last shower of stones, and 
that they were supposed, by certain philosophers, to have been 
projected firom some volcano in the moon, — care being taken not 
to add any of the cramp reasons for this opinion ! Something 
new, however, it must be, quite new and quite out of themselves ! 
for whatever is within them, whatever is deep within them, must 
be as old as the first dawn of human reason. But to find no 
contradiction in the union of old and nev^r, to contemplate the 
Ancient of days with feelings as fresh, as if they then sprang 
forth at his own fiat — ^this characterizes the minds that feel the 
riddle of the world, and may help to unravel it ! To carry on 
\ the feelings of childhood into the powers of manhood, to combine 
the child's sense of wonder and novelty with the appearances 
which every day for perhaps forty years has rendered familiar, 

With Bim and moon and stars throughout the year. 
And man and woman 

this is the character and privilege of genius, and one of the marks 
^K^ch distinguish genius from talent. And so to represent famil- 
* . .iar objects as to awaken the minds of others to a like freshness 
of sensation concerning them— -that constant accompaniment of 
mental, no le^ than of bodily, health — ^to the same modest ques- 
tioning of a self-discovered and intelligent ignorance, which, like 
the deep and massy foundations of a Boman bridge, forms half 
of the whole structure — {prudens interrogatio dimidiunir sci- 
efUiay says Lord Bacon) — ^this is the prime merit of genius, and 
its most imequivocal mode of manifestation. Who has not, a 
, thousand times, seen it snow upon water ? Who has not seen it 
with a new feeling, since he has read Bums's comparison of sen- 
sual pleasure. 

To anow that fidls upon a river, 

A moment white-^thea gone forever I* 



* Tarn O'Shanter.— ^. 
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In philosophy equally, as in poetry, genius produces the strong- 
est impressions of novelty, while it rescues the stalest and most 
admitted truths from the impotence caused by the very circum- \ 
stance of their universal admission. Extremes meet ; — a proverb, \ 
by the by, to collect and explain all the instances and exempHfi- . 
cations of which, would constitute and exhaust aU philosophy. \ 
Truths, of all others the most awful and mysterious, yet being at l 
the same time of universal interest, are too often considered as so 
true that they lose all the powers of truth, and he bed-ridden in | 
the dormitory of the soul, side by side with the most despised and 
exploded errors. 

But as the class of critics, whose contempt I have anticipated, 
commonly consider themselves as men of the world, instead of 
hazarding additional sneers by appealing to the authorities of re- 
cluse philosophers, — for such, in spite of all history, the men who 
have distinguished themselves by profound thought, are generally 
deemed, from Plato and Aristotle to Cicero, and from Bacon to 
Berkeley — I will refer them to the darhng of the pohshed court 
of Augustus, to the man, whose works have been in all ages 
deemed the models of good sense, and are still the pocket com- 
panion of those who pride themselves on uniting the scholar with 
the gentleman. This accomplished man of the world has givtfti 
us an account of the subjects of conversation between himaelf 
and the illustrious statesmen who governed, and the brightest , 
luminaries who then adorned, the empire of the civ3ized world : 

Sermo- oritur non de villis domibusve alieniSf 

Kec 7nal€, necne, lepus saltet. Sed quod magis ad noa 

JPertinet, et neacire malum eat, agitamus : utrumne 

Divitiis homines, an sint virtute heati? 

Quidve ad amicitiiu, usus rednimne, trahat nos ; 

Et qtuB ait natura boni, summumgue quid tjtis. — ^Hob.* 

Berkeley indeed asserts, and is supported in his assertion by 
Lord Bacon and Sir "Walter Raleigh, that without an habitual in- 

* Serm. IL vi 71. Conversation arises not concerning the country seats 
or families of strangers, nor whether the dancing hare performed well or 
ilL But we discuss what more nearly concerns us, and which it is an evil 
not to know : whether m«i are made happy by riches or by virtue : whether 
interest or a love of virtue should lead us to friendship ; and in what con- 
Bifltfi the nature of good, and what is the ultimate or supreme good — the 
mvmimvm honum. 

E* 
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terest in these subjects, a man may be a dexterous intriguer, but 
never can be a statesman. Would to Heaven that the verdict to 
be passed on my labors depended on those who least needed them ! 
The water-lily in the midst of waters lifts up its broad leaves, 
and expands its petals at the first pattering of the shower, and 
rejoices in the rain with a quicker sympathy^ than the parched 
shrub in the sandy desert. 

God created man in his oum image. To be the image of his 
own eternity created he man ! Of eternity and self-existence 
what other likeness is possible, but immortality and moral self- 
determination ? In addition to sensation, perception, and practi- 
cal judgment-instmctive or acquixable-conceming the notices 
furnished by the organs of perception, all which in kind at least, 
the dog possesses in common with his master ; in addition to 
these, Grod gave us reason, and with reason he gave us reflective 
self-consciousness ; gave us principles, distinguished &om the 
maxims and generalizations of outward experience by their abso- 
lute and essential universaHty and necessity ; and above all, by 
superadding to reason the mysterious faculty of free-will and con- 
sequent personal amenabihty, he gave us conscience — ^that law 
of conscience, which in the power, and as the indwelling word, 
of a holy and omnipotent legislator commands us — ^&om among 
the numerous ideas mathematical and philosophical, which the 
reason by the necessity of its own excellence creates for itself, — 
imconditionally commands us to attribute reality^ and actual ex- 
istence, to those ideas alid to those only, without which the con- 
science itself would be baseless and contradictory, to the ideas of 
soul, of free-will, of immortality, and of God. To God, as the 
reality of the conscience and the source of all obligation ; to free- 
will, as the power of J;he human being to maintain the obedience 
which God through the conscience has commanded, against all 
the might of nature ; and to the immortality of the soul, as a 
state in which the weal and woe o^ man shall be proportioned to 
his moral worth. "With this faith all nature, 

aU the mighty world 

Of eye and ear ^* 

presents itself to us, now as the aggregated material of duty, and 
now as a vision of the Most High revealing to us the mode, and 

* Wordsworth. lines near Tintem Abbey. — Ed, 
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time, and particular instance of applying and realizing that uni- 
versal rule, pre-established in the heart of our reason. 

" The displeasure of some readers," to use Berkeley's words,* 
*' may, perhaps, be incurred by my having surprised them into 
certain reflections and inquiries, for which they have no curiosity. 
But perhaps some others may be pleased to find themselves car- 
ried into ancient times, even though they should consider the 
hoary maxims, defended in these essays, barely as hints to 
awaken and exercise the inquisitive reader, on points not beneath 
the attention of the ablest men. Those great men, Pythagoras, 
Plato, and Aristotle, men the most consummate in politics, who 
founded states, or instructed princes, or wrote most accurately on 
public government, were at the same time the meet acute at all 
abstracted and sublime speculations; — ^the clearest light being 
ever necessary to guide the most important actions. And what- 
ever the world may opine, he who hath not much meditated 
upon God, the human mind, and the sumanumr bonumt may pos- 
sibly make a thriving earth-worm, but will most indubitably 
make a blundering patriot and a sorry statesman." 
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Blind ts that soul which from (his truth can 9wervef 

No state stands snre, but on the pounds of right, 

Of virtue, knowledge ; judgment to preserve. 

And all the poVrs of learning requisite : 

Though other shifts a present turn may serve, 

Yet in the trial they will weigh too light. DAimEL.f 

I EARNESTLY entreat the reader not to be dissatisfied either 
with himself or with the author, if he should not at once under- 
stand every part of the preceding essay ; but rather to consider 
it as a mere annunciation of a magnificent theme, the different 
parts of which are to be demonstrated and developed, explained, 
illustrated, and exemplified in the progress of the work. I like- 

* Siris, 850. The words in italics are substituted for the originiaLr-TJSi 
f Mu8ophiliu. The line in italics is substituted. — Ed. 
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wise entreat him to peruse with attention and "With candor, the 
weighty extract from the judicious Hooker, prefixed as the motto 
to a following essay.* In works of reasoning, as distinguished 
from narrations of events or statements of facts ; but more par- 
ticularly in works, the object of which is to make us better ac- 
quainted with our own nature, a writer whose meaning is every- 
where comprehended as quickly as his sentences can be read, may 
indeed have produced an amusing composition, nay, by awaken- 
ing and re-enlivening our recollections, a useful one ; but most as- 
suredly he will not have added either to the stock of our knowl- 
edge, or to the vigor of our intellect. For how can we gather 
strength, but by exercise ? How can a truth, new to us, be made 
our own without examination and self-questioning — any new 
truth, I mean, that relates to the properties of the mind, and its 
various faculties and affections ? But whatever demands effort, 
requires time. Ignorance seldom vaults into knowledge, but 
passes into it through an intermediate state of obscurity, even as 
night into day through twilight. All speculative truths begin 
with a postulate, even the truths of geometry. They all suppose 
an act of the will ; for in the moral being lies the source of the 
intellectuaL The first step to knowledge, or rather the previous 
condition of all -insight into truth, is to dare commune with our 
very and permanent self. It is Warburton's remark, not the 
Friend's, that of all literary exercitations, whether designed for 
the use or entertainment of the world, there are none of so much 
importance, or so immediately our concern, as those which let us 
into the -knowledge of our own nature. Others may exercise the 
understanding or amuse the imagination ; but these only can im- 
prove the heart and form the human mind to wisdom. 

The recluse hermit ofttimes iruyte doth know 

Of the worlds inmost wheels^ than worldlings can. 

As man is of the world, the heart of man 

Is an epitome of God's great book 

Of creatures, and men need no farther look. DoNNE.f 

The higher a man's station, the more arduous and full of peril 
his duties, the more comprehensive should his foresight be, the 
more rooted his tranquillity concerning life and death. But these 

* Essay IV. Sect. On the Principles of Political Knowledge. See EecL 
PoL L c t %,—Ed, 

\ Eclogue. The words in itahcs are substituted. — Ed. 
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are gifts wbick no experience can bestow, but the experience 
firom within : and there is a nobleness of the whole personal 
being, to which the contemplation of aU events and phc&iiomena 
in the light of the three master ideas, announced in the foregoing 
pages, can alone elevate the spirit. Awi/ma sapiens, sap Gior- 
dano Bruno, — and let the sublime piety of the passage excuse 
some intermixture of error, or rather let the words, as they well 
may, be interpreted in a safe sense — anima sapiens non timet 
mortem, im/mo interdtwh iUam, ultra appetit, Uli vitro occurHt, 
Manet quippe sttbstantiam omnem pro duratione etemitas, pro 
loco iTnmensitas, pro actu omniformitas. Non levem igitur ac 
, futilem, atqui gravissimam perfectoque homine dignissimam 
<x>ntemplationis partem persequvmur, vM divinitatis, nattirceque 
spiendorem, fusumern, et (xmmmnicatioriem, non in ci^, potu, 
et ignobiliore qtuida/m materia cwm attonitorum secido perquiri* 
mus ; sed in augusta Omnipotentis regia, immenso atheris 
spatioy in infinita naturce gemince omnisfientis et omnia faden- 
tis poientia^ unde tot aMrorwm, mundorv/n^, inquam, et numi- 
nimt, uni altissimo concinentiimb atque saltantium, absqtie 
numero atque fine juzta propositos ubique fines atque ordines 
corUemplam/ur , Sic ex visibilium cetemo, immenso et innu- 
merabUi effectu sempiterna im/mensa ilia majestas atque honitas 
intellecta conspidtur, proque sua dignitate innumerabUitmi 
deorum (mundorum dico) adsistentia, condnentia, et gloria 
ipsiu^ enarrationCy immo adoculos expressa condone glorifi;catur, 
Cui immenso mensum non quadrahit domidlium atque tern- 
l^v/m ; — ad cujus majestatis plenitudinem agnoscendam atque 
peradendam, numerabilium ministrorum nullus esset ordo. 
Eia igitur ad omnifonnis Dd ommiformem imagin^m conjecte' 
mus octdos, vivum et magnu/m illius admiremv/r sim/idacrwm I — 
Hinc miraaulumv magnwm a Trismegisto appellahatur homo, 
qui in Deum transeat quasi ipse sit Deus, qui conatur omnia 
fieri sicut Deus est omnia ; ad objectum sine fine, uhiqus tamen 
finiendo, eontendit, sicut infinitum est Deus, inmienstcs, uMque 
totus* 

* De mofuide, <be, A wise spirit does not fear death, nay, Bometimes — 
as in cases of voluntary martyrdom — seeks and goes forth to meet it, of its 
own accord. For there awaits all actual beings, for duration eternity, for 
place immensity, for action omniformity. We pursue, therefore, a species 
of contemplation not light or futile, but the weightiest and most worthy of 
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If this be regaided as the fiuMoes ci an enthuaast, by such as 

-deem tbemselyes most free, 



When they within this gross and yisible sphere 
Chain down the winged soul, scoffing asoeat, 
Frond in their meannfua, * 

by such as pronounce every man out of his senses who has not 
lost his reason ; even such men may find some weight in the 

an aeoomplished man, while we ezaminfi and seek for the splendor, the in- 
terfosicm, and onnmunieation of the DLvinity and of nature, not in meats 
or drink, or any yet ignoble matter, with the race of the thmider-fitrickeQ; 
but in the august palace of the Omnipotent, in the illimitable ethereal space, 
in the infinite power, that creates all things, and is the abiding being of all 
things. 

There we may contemplate the host of stars, of worlds^ and thdr goar- 
dian deities, numbers without number, each in its appointed sphere, singing 
together, and ^ayi^ng in adoration of the One Most High. Thus from the 
perpetual, immense, and innumerable goings on of the visible world, that 
sempiternal and absolutely infinite Majesty is intellectually beheld, and is 
glorified according to his glory, by the attendance and choral symphonies 
of innumerable gods, who utter forth the glory of their ineffable Creator in 
the expressive language of yision 1 To him illimitable, a limited temple 
will not correspond — to the acknowledgment and due worship of the pleni- 
tude of his majesty there would be no proportion in any innumerable army 
of ministrant spirits. Let us then cast our eyes upon the omniform image 
of the attributes of the all-creating Supreme, nor admit any representation 
of his excellency but the living universe, which he has created I Thence 
was man entitled by Trismegistus, the great miracle, inasmuch as he has 
been made capable of entering into union with Ood, as if he were himself a 
divine nature ; tries to become all things, even as in God all things are ; 
and in limitless progression of limited states of being, urges onward to the 
ultimate aim, even as God is simultaneously infinite, and everywhere all ! 

Giordano Bruno, the friend of Sir Philip Sidney and Fidk Greville, was 
burnt under pretence of atheism, at Rome, oa the iVth of February, 1599- 
1600 (Scioppio ends his narrative u;i these words : Sic u9ttdatw misere periU, 
renunciaturuSj credo^ in reliquis illiSy gtios Jmxit, mundia^ gitonam pacto 
hemlines blasphemi et impii a Romanis tractari solenL Hie itaque modus in 
Roma eaty quo contra homines impios et monstra hujusmodi procedi a nobis 
solet. — ^Ed.) His works are perhaps the scarcest books ever printed. They 
are singularly interesting as portraits of a vigorous mind struggling after 
truth, amid many prejudices, which from the state of the RomiG^i cSiurch, 
in which he was born, have a claim to much indulgence. One of them (en- 
titled Ember Week) is curious for its lively accounts of the rude state of 
London, at that time, both as to the streets and the manners of the citizens. 



* Poetical Works, VH, p. 88.— JSa: 
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historical fact that &om persons, who had previously strengthened 
their intellects and feelings by the contemplation of principles — 
principles, the actions correspondent to which involve one half 
of their consequences, by their ennobling influence on the agent's 
own soul, and have omnipotence, as the pledge for the remainder 
— ^we have derived the surest and moBt general maxims of pru- 
dence. Of high value are they all. Yet there is one among 
them worth all the rest, which in the fullest and primary sense 
of the word is, indeed, the maxim, that is, maximum, of human 
prudence ; and of which history itself, in all that makes it most 
:nrorth studying, is one continued comment and exemplification. It 
is this : that there is a wisdom higher than prudence, to which 
prudence stands in the same relation as the mason and carpenter 
to the genial and scientific architect ; and it is firom the habits 
of thinking and feeling, which in this wisdom had their first for- 
mation, that our Nelsons and Wellingtons inherit that glorious 
hardihood, which completes the undertaking, ere the contemptuous 
calculator, who has left nothing omitted in his scheme of proba- 
bilities, except the might of the human mind, has finished his 
pretended proof of its impossibility. You look to facts, and pro- 
fess to take experience for your guide. Well ! I too appeM to ex- 
perience : and let facts be the ordeal of my position ! Therefore, 
although I have in this and the preceding essays quoted more 
frequently and copiously than I shall permit myself to do in fii- 
ture, I owe it to the cause 1 am pleading not to deny myself the 
gratification of supporting this connection of practical heroism 
with previous habits of philosophic thought, by a singularly ap- 

{La cena de le ceneri. See particularly the second dialogue. — JEcL) The 
most industrious historians of speculative philosophy, have not been able to 
procure more than a few of his works. Accidentally I have beai more for- 
tunate in this respect, than those who have written hitherto on the un- 
happy philosopher of Nola ; as out of eleven works, the titles of which are 
preserved to us, I have had an opportunity of perusing six. I was told, 
when in Germany, that there is a complete collection of them in the royal 
library at Copenhagen. If so, it is unique. 

(Wagner has collected and published seven of the Italian works of Bruno : 
Leipzig, 1830. These are, 11 Gandelajo ; La cena de le ceneri ; De la cama, 
principio et uno; De VinfinitOyUniverso e mondi ; Spaccio de la bestia trion- 
fante; Cabala del cahallo Pegaseo ; and De gli eroici furori. Two others 
are mentioned by Bruno, himself in the Cenaj <fec ; namely, L^arca di Noi 
and Purgaiorio dell * inferno. Wagner could not discover these. The titles 
of twenty-three works in Latin are given by Wagner.— i^d) 
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propriate passage from an author whose works can be called rare 
only from their being, I fear, rarely read, howeyer commonly 
talked of. It is the instance of Xenophon, as stated by Lord 
Bacon, who would himself furnish an equal instance, if there 
could be found an equal commentator. 

" It is of Xenophon the j^ilosopher, who went from Socrates' 
school into Asia, in the expedition of Gyrus the younger, against 
King Artaxerxes. This Xenophon, at that time, was very young, 
and never had seen the wars before ; neither had any command 
in the army, but only followed the war as a volunteer, for the love 
and conversation of Proxenus, his friend. He was present when 
Falinus came in message from the great King to the Grecians^ 
after that Cyrus was slain in the field, and they, a handfrd of 
men, left to themselves * in the midst of the King's territories, 
cut off from their coimtry by many navigable rivers, and many 
hundred miles. The message imported, that they should deliver 
up their arms and submit themselves to the King's mercy. To 
which message, before answer was made, divers of the army con- 
ferred familiarly with Falinus, and amongst the rest Xenophon 
happened to say : * "Why, Falinus ! we have now but these two 
things left, our arms and our virtue ; and if we yield up our 
arms, how shall we make use of our virtue ?' Whereto Falinus, 
smiling on him, said, ' If I be not deceived, young gentleman, 
you are an Athenian, and I beHeve you study philosophy, and it 
is pretty that you say ; but you are much abused, if you think 
your virtue can withstand the King's power.* Here was the 
scorn : the wonder followed ; — ^which was, that this young schol- 
ar or philosopher, after all the captains were murdered in par- 
ley, by treason, conducted those ten thousand foot through the 
heart of all the King's high countries from Babylon to GrsBcia, 
in safety, in despite of all the King's forces, to the astonishment 
of the world, and the encouragement of the Grecians, in time 
succeeding, to make invasion upon the kings of Persia ; as was 
after purposed by Jason the Thessalian, attempted by Agesilaus 
the Spartan, and achieved by Alexander the Macedonian, all 
upon the ground of the act of that young scholar."* 

Often have I reflected with awe on the great and dispropor- 
tionate power, which an individual of no extraordinary talents or 
attainments may exert, by merely throwing off all restraint of 

» Advancement of Learning. B. I. — Ed 
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conscience. What then must not he the power, where an indi- 
vidual, of consummate wickedness, can organize into the unity 
and rapidity of an individual will all the natural and artificial 
forces of a populous and wicked nation ? And could we bring 
within the field of imagination, the devastation effected in the 
moral world, by the violent removal of old customs, famiHar 
sympathies, willing reverences, and habits of subordination al- 
most ntituralized into instinct ; of the mild influences of reputa- 
tion, and the other ordinary props and aidances of our infirm vir^ 
tue, or at least, if virtue be too high a name, of our well-doing ; 
and above all, if we could give form - and body to all the effects 
produced on the principles and dispositions of nations by the in- 
fectious feelings of insecurity, and the soul-sickening sense of un- 
steadiness in the whole edifice of civil society ; the horrors of bat- 
tle, though the miseries of a whole war were brought together 
before our eyes in one disastrous field, would present but a tame 
tragedy in comparison. Nay it would even present a sight of 
comfort and of elevation, if this field of carnage were the sign 
and result of a national resolve, of a general vdll, so to die, that 
neither deluge nor fire should take away the name of country 
firom their graves, rather than to tread the same clods of earth, 
no longer a country, and themselves alive in nature, but dead in 
infamy. What is Greece at this present moment ? It is the 
country of the heroes firom Codrus to PhilopsBmen ; and so it 
would be, though all the sands of Africa should cover its corn- 
fields and olive-gardens, and not a flower were left on Hymettus 
' for a bee to murmur in. 

If then _tixe..power^^ with which wickedness can invest the hu- 
man being be thus tremendous, greatly does it behoove us to in- 
quire into its source and causes. So doing we shall quickly dis- 
cover that it is not vice, as vice, which is thus mighty ; but sys- 
tematic vice. Vice self-consistent and entFre ; crime correspond- 
ing'" fo^ crime ; villany entrenched and barricadoed byvillany; 
this is the condition and main constituent of its power. The 
abandonment of all principle of right enables the soul to choose 
and act upon a principle of vvnrong, and to subordinate to this one 
priiiciple" all the various vices of human nature. For it is a 
mournful truth, that as devastation is incomparably an easier 
work than production, so may all its means and instruments be 
more easily arranged into a scheme and system : even as in a 
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siege every building and garden, which the faithful governor 
must destroy, as impeding the defensive means of the garrison, 
or furnishing means of ofience to the besieger, occasions a wound 
in feelings which virtue herself has fostered : and virtue, because 
it is virtue, loses perferce part of her energy in the reluctance 
with which she proceeds to a business so repugnant to her wishes, 
as a choice of evils. But he, who has once said with his whole 
he^rt. Evil, be thou my good ! has removed a world of obstacles 
by the very decision, fhat he will have no obstacles but those of 
force and brute matter. The road of justice 

Curves round the corn-field and the hill of vines, 
Honoring the holy bounds of property ; — * 

but the path of the lightning is straight ; and straight the fearful 
path 

Of the cannon-balL Direct it flies and rapid, 

Shattering that it may reach, and shattering what it reaches.f 

H^gilj for mankind, however, the obstacles which a consistently 
"evumind no longer ffiids in itself it finds in its own unsuitable- 
ness toTiuman nature. A limit is fixed to its power : but within 
thai limt^TIothras^^^^io ^he extent and duration of its influence, 
there is little hope of checking its career, if giant and united 
vices are opposed only by mixed and scattered virtues ; and those 
too, probably, from the want of some combining principle, which 
assigns to each its due place and rank, at civil war with them- 
selves, or at best perplexing and counteracting each other. In 
our late agony of glory and of peril, did we not too often hear 
even good men declaiming on the horrors and crimes of war, and 
softening or staggering the minds of their brethren by details of 
individual wretchedness ? Thus under pretence of avoiding 
blood, they were withdrawing the will from the defence of the 
very source of those blessings without which the blood would flow 
idly in our veins ! Thus lest a few should fall on the bulwarks 
in glory, they were preparing us to give up the whole state to 
baseness, and the children of free ancestors to become slaves, and 
the fathers of slaves ! 

MachiaveUi has well observed, Scmo di tre generazioni cer- 
vdli : Vuno intendeper se ; Valtro intende qztanto da altri gli h 

* Poetical Works, VIL p. 480.— jBii f Ibid. p. 480.— -E'<?.* 
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mostro ; e U terzo non intends 9ieper se stesso, neper dimostra" 
zitme di cdtri.* *' There are brains of three races. The one un- 
derstands of itself; the second understands as much as is shown 
it by others ; the third neither understands of itself nor what is 
shown it by others."! I should have no hesitation in placing 
that man in the third class of brains, for whom the history of 
the last twenty years has not supplied a copious comment on the 
preceding text. The widest maxims of prudence are like arms 
without hearts, disjoined from those feelings which flow forth from 
principle as irom a fountain. So little are even the genuine 
maxims of expedience likely to be perceived or acted upon by 
those who have been habituated to admit nothing higher than 
expedience, that I dare hazard the assertion, that in the whole 
chapter of contents of European ruin, every article might be un- 
answerably deduced from the neglect of some maxim which has 
been repeatedly laid down, demonstrated, and enforced with a 
host of illustrations, in some one or other of the works of Ma- 
chiavelli. Bacon, or Harrington. Indeed I can remember no one 
event of importatice which was not distinctly foretold, and Ijiis 
not by a lucky prize drawn among, a thousand blanks out of the 
lottery wheel of conjecture, but legitimately deduced as cert^n 
consequences from established premises. It would be a melan- 
choly, but a very profitable employment, for some vigorous mind, 
intimately acquainted with the recent history of Europe, to col- 
lect the weightiest aphorisms of Machiavelli alone, and illustrat- 
ing by appropriate facts the breach or observation of each, to 
render less mysterious the present triumph of lawless violence. ^ 
The aptjgiptto to . su cha. work. would hey—T^ie chdldrcn^ xjfdark- 
jms are wiser in their generation than the children of light. 
So grievously, indeed, have men been deceived by the showy 
theories of unlearned mock thinkers, that there seems a tendency 
in the public mind to shun all thought, and to expect help from 

* Jl Principe, c xxii. — JSd. 

\ OiTog fjhf iravapiGTog, og airip iravra voija^y 

ipaaadfievog rd iC hreira koI tg reXog yaiv dfielvo' 
'Eff^Xdf & ai KdKelvog, og ei elirovrc mdrfrai, 
"Of 6e KB ixfiT* avrdg voeij, fti^ dTJhm dKovov 
Ev dvft^ pdTJkriTai, 6 & air' dj^log dv^p. 

Op. et Dies. 293, dec. 

CSc, p. Gluent c 81. liv. xxii. 29. Diog. Laer. viL 1. 21. — JEd. 
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any quarter rather than from serionsness and refleetion ; as if 
some invisible power would think for us, when we gave up the 
pretence of thinking for ourselves. But in the first place, did 
those, who opposed the theories of innovators, conduct their un- 
theoretic opposition with more wisdom, or to a happier result ? 
And secondly, are societies now constructed on principles so few 
and so simple, that we could, if even we wished it, act as it were 
by instinct, like our distant forefathers in the infancy of states ? 
Doubtless, to act is nobler than Jo think r,bwLjtg.tbe_old^ 
doth not become a child by means of his second childishne ss, as 
little can a nation exempt itself from the necessity of thi^ing 
which has piiQe learnt to thiak. Miserable was the delusion of 
the late mad realizer of mad dreams, in his belief that he should 
ultimately succeed in transforming the nations of Europe into 
the unreasoning hordes of a Babylonian or Tartar empire, or even 
in reducing the age to the simplicity — -so desirable for tyrants — 
of those times, when the sword and the plough were the sole 
implements of human skill. Those are epochs in the history of 
a people, which, having been, can never more -recur. Extirpate 
all civilization and all its arts by the sword, trample down all 
ancient institutions, rights, distinctions, and privileges, drag us 
, backward to our old barbarism, jis beasts to the den of Cacus — 
'. deem you that thus you could recreate the unexamining^and 
j boisterous youth of the world, when the sole questions were— 
" What is to be conquered ? aij^ who is the most famous leader?" 
In an age in which artificial knowledge is received" almost at 
the birth, intellect JEtnd thought alone can be our upholder and 
judge. Let the importance of this truth procure pardon for its 
repetition. Only by means of seriousness, and meditation, and 
tEe free infliction of censure in the spirit of love, can the true 
philanthropist of the present time, curb-in himself and his contem- . 
poraries ; only by these can he aid in preventing the evils which 
threaten us, not from the terrors of an enemy so much as irom 
our own fear of, and aversion to, the toils of reflection. For all 
must now be taught in sport — science, morality, yea, religion 
Itself And yet few now sport from the actual impulse of a be- 
lieving fancy and in a happy delusion. Of the most influential 
class, at least, of our literary guides — ^the anonymous authors of 
our periodical publications — ^the most part assume this character 
from cowardice or malice, till having begun with studied igno- 
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nuiee and tt premeditated levity, they at length realize the lie, 
and end indeed in a pitiable destitution of all intellectual power. 

To many I shall appear to speak insolently, because the pub- 
lic, — (for that is the phrase which has succeeded to The Town, 
of the wits of the reign of Charles II.) — ^the public is at present 
accustomed to find itself appealed to as the infalHble judge, and 
each reader complimented with excellencies, which, if he really 
possessed, to what' purpose is. he a reader, unless, perhaps, to re- 
mind himself of his own superiority ! I confess that I think very 
difierently. XJiaxejcLota deeper conviction on earth, than that 
the princ iples of taste, morals^ and religion, which are taught in 
the cpmmonfist books of recent composition, are false, injurious, 
and deba§iBg*_, If these sentiments should be just, the conse- 
quences must be so important, that every well-educated man, 
who professes them in sincerity, deserves a patient hearing. He 
may fairly appeal even to those whose persuasions are most op- 
posed to his own, in the words of the philosopher of Nola : — 
Ad isthcBC qtuBSo vos^ qualiacujiqite primo videantur aspectu, 
adtendite^ ut qui vcMs forsan insanire videar, saltern quHus 
insaniam rationibus cognoscatis. What I feel deeply, freely 
will I utter. Truth is not detraction ; and assuredly we do not 
hate him to whom we tell the truth. Bu^ with whomsoever we 
play the deceiver and flatterer^ him at the bottom we despise. 
We are, indeed, under a necessity to conceive a vileness in him, 
in order to dijaiinish the sense of ^fe wrong we have committed, 
by the worthlessness of the object. 

Through no excess of confidence in the stifiS^h of my talents, 
but with the deepest assurance of the justice of my calise, I bid 
defiance to all the flatterers of the folly, and foolish self-opinion 
of the half-instructed many ; — ^to ail who fill the air with festal 
explosions and false fires sent up against the lightnings of heaven, 
in order that the people may neither distinguish the warning 
flash nor hear the threatening thunder ! How recently did we 
stand al(yie in the world? And though the one storm has 
blown over, another may even now be gathering : or haply the 
hollow murmur of the earthquake within the bowels of our own 
commonweal may strike a direr terror than ever did the tempest 
of foreign warfare. Therefore, though the first quatrain is no 
longer applicable, yet the moral truth and the sublime exhorta- 
tion of the following sonnet can never be superannuated. With 
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it I conclude this essay, thankmg God that I have communed 
with, honored, and loved its wise and high-minded author. To 
know that s^h men are among us, is of itself an antidote 
against despondence s — 

Another year I— another deadly blow ! 

Another imghty empire overthrown 1 

And we are left, or shall be left, alone ; 

The last that dares to strug^ with the foe. 

'TIS well I from this day forward we shall know 

That in ourselytts our safety must be sought ; 

That by our own right hands it must be wrought ; 

That we must stand unpropt or be laid low. 

O dastard 1 whom such foretaste doth not cheer ! 

We shall exult, if they, who rule the land, 

Be men who hold its many blessings dear, 

Wise, upright, valiant ; not a venal band. 

Who are to judge of danger which they fear. 

And honor, which they do not understand. Woedsworth. 
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O blessed letters I that combine in one 
All ages past, and make one live with alli 
Bj you we do confer with who are gone, 
And the dead-living unto council call I 
By you the unborn shall have communion 
Of what we feel and what doth us befalL 

Since writings are the veins, the arteri«iy 
And undecaying life-stringa of those hearts, 
That still shall pant and still «hall exercise 
Their mightiest powers when nature none imparts : 
And the strong constitutic^ of their praise 
Wear out the infection of distemper'd^ys. 

Daniel's MusoPHiiua 

The intelligeiice, which produces or controls human actions 
and occurrences, is often represented by the Mystics under the 
name and notion of the supreme harmonist. I do not myself ap- 
prove of these metaphors : they seem to imply a reatlessness to 
understand that which is not among the appointed objects of our 
comprehension or discursive faculty. But certainly there is one 
excellence in good music, to which, without mysticism, we may 
find or make an analogy in the records of history. I allude to 
that sense of recognition, which accompanies our sense of novelty 
in the most original passages of a great composer. K we lis- 
ten to a symphony of Cimarosa, the present strain still seems not 
only to recall, but almost to renew, some past movement, another 
and yet the same ! Each present movement bringing back as it 
were, and embodying the spirit of some melody that had gone 
before, anticipates and seems trying to overtake something that 
is to come : and the musician has reached the sumibit of his art, 
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when having thus modified the present by the past, he at the 
same time weds the past in the present to some prepared and 
corresponsive future. The auditor's thoughts and feelings move 
under the same influence : retrospection blends with anticipation, 
and hope and memory, a female Janus, become one power with 
a double aspect. A similar eflect the reader may produce for 
himself in the pages of history, if he will be content to substitute 
an intellectual complacency for pleasurable sensation. The events 
and characters of one age, like the strains in music, recall those 
of another, and the variety by which each is individualized, not 
only gives a charm and pioignancy to the resemblance, but like- 
wise renders the whole more intelligible. Meantime ample 
room is afforded for the exercise both of the judgment and the 
flGUicy, in distinguishing cases of real resemblance from those of 
intentional imitation, Jlie analo^es of nature, revolving upon her- 
self, from the masquerade figures of cimning and vanity. 

It is not firom identity of opinions, or from similarity of eVents 
and outward actions, that a real resemblance in the radical 
character can be deduced. On the contrary, men of great and 
stirring powers, who are destined to mould the age in which they 
are bom, must first mould themselves upon it. Mohammed bom 
twelve centuries later, and in the heart of Europe, would not 
have been a false prophet ; nor would a false prophet of the pres- 
ent generation have been a Mohanuned in the seventh century. 
I have myself, therefore, derived the deepest interest from the 
comparison of men, whose characters at first view appear widely 
dissimilar, who yet have produced similar efiects on their difier- 
ent ages, and this by the exertion of powers which on examina- 
tion will be found far mpre alike, than the altered drapery and 
costume would have led us to suspect. Of the heirs of fame few 
are more respected by me, though for very difierent qualities, than 
Erasmus and Luther ; scarcely any one has a larger share of my 
aversion than Voltaire ; ^d even of the better-hearted Bx)usseau 
. r I was never more than a very lukewarm admirer. I should per- 
haps too rudely afiront the general opinion, if I avowed my whole 
creed concerning the proportions of real talent between the two 
purifiers of revealed religion, now neglected as obsolete, and the 
two modem conspirators against its authority, who are still the 
A^pha and Omega of continental genius. Yet when I abstract 
the questions^ of evil and good, and measure only the effects pro- 
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duced and the mode of producing them, I have repeatedly found 
the names of Voltaire, Rousseau, and Robespierre, recall in a 
similar cluster and connection those of Erasmus, Luther, and 
Muncer. 

Those who are familiar with the works of Erasmus, and who 
know the influence of his wit, as the pioneer of the Reformation ; 
and who likewise know, that by his wit, added to the vast variety 
'of knowledge communicated in his works, he had won over by 
anticipa^on so large a part of the polite and lettered world to the 
Protestant party ; will be at no loss in discovering the intended 
counterpart in the life and writings of the veteran Frenchman. 
They will see, indeed, that the knowledge of the one was solid 
through its whole extent, and that of the other extensive at a 
cheap rate, by its superficiality ; that the wit of the one is always 
bottomed on sound sense, peoples and enriches the mind of the 
reader with an endless variety of distinct images and living in- 
terests ; and that his broadest laughter is everywhere translatable 
into grave and weighty truth : while the wit of the Frenchman, 
without imagery, without character, and without that pathos 
which gives the magic charm to genuine humor, consists, when 
it is most perfect, in happy turns of phrase, but far too often in 
fantastic incidents, outrages of the pure imagination, and the poor 
low trick of combining the ridiculous with the venerable, where 
he, who does not laugh, abhors. Neither will they have forgotten 
that the object of the one was to drive the thieves and muimners 
out of the temple, while the other was propelling a worse ban- 
ditti, first to profane and pillage, and ultimately to raze it. Yet 
not the less will they perceive, that the efiects remain parallel, 
the circiunstances analogous, and the instruments the same. In 
each case the effects extended over Europe, were attested and 
augmented by the praise and patronage of thrones and dignities, 
and are not to be explained but by extraordinary industry and a 
life of literature ; in both instances the circumstances were sup- 
plied by an age of hopes and promises — ^the age of Erasmus rest- 
less firom the first vernal influences of real knowledge, that of 
Voltaire firom the hectic of imagined superiority. In the volumi- 
nous works of both, the instruments employed are chiefly those 
of wit and amusing erudition, and alike in both the errors, and 
evils, real or imputed, in religion and politico are the objects of 
the battery. And here we must stop. The two men were- e»- 
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eentially diSerent. Exchange mutually their dates and spheres 
of action, yet Voltaire, had he been ten-fold a Voltaire, could not 
have made up an Erasmus ; and Erasmus must have emptied 
himself of half his greatness and all his goodness, to have become 
a Voltaire. 

Shall I succeed better or worse with the next pair, in this our 
new dance of death, or rather of the shadows which I have 
brought forth — ^two by two — from the historic ark ? In our first 
couple I have at least secured an honorable retreat, and though 
I failed as to the agents^ I have maintained a fair analogy in the 
actions and the objects. But the heroic Luther, a giant awaking 
in his strength, and the crazy Rousseau, the dreamer of love-sick 
tales, and the spinner of speculative cobwebs ; shy of light as the 
mole, but as quick-eared too for every whisper of the public opin- 
ion ; the teacher of stoic pride in his principles, yet the victim 
of morbid vanity in his feelings and conduct ! From what point 
of likeness can we commence the comparison between a Luther 
and £l Rousseau ? And truly had I been seeking for characters 
that, taken as they really existed, closely resemble each other, 
and this, too, to our first apprehensions, and according to the 
common rules of biographical comparison, I could scarcely have 
made a more unlucky choice : unless I had desired that my par- 
allel of the German son of thunder and the visionary of Geneva, 
should sit on the same bench with honest Fluellen's of Alexander 
l3ie Great and Harry of Monmouth. Still, however, the same 
analogy would hold as in my former instance : the effect pro- 
duced on their several ages by Luther and Rousseau, were com- 
mensurate with each other, and were produced in both cases by 
what their contemporaries felt as serious and vehement eloquence, 
and an elevated tone of moral feeling : and Luther, not less than 
Rousseau, was actuated by an almost superstitious hatred of su- 
perstition, and a turbulent prejudice against prejudices. In the 
relation too which their writings severally bore to those of Eras- 
mus and Voltaire, and the way in which the latter eo-operated 
with them to the same general end, each finding its own class of 
admirers and proselytes, the parallel is complete. 

I cannot, however, rest here. Spite of the apparent incongru- 
ities, I am disposed to plead for a resemblance in the men them- 
selves, for that similarity in their radical natures, which I aban- 
doned all pretence and desire of showing in the instances of Vol- 
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taire and Erasmus. But then my readers must think of Luther 
not as he really was, hut as he might have heen, if he had been 
bom in the age and under the circumstances of the Swiss philoso- 
pher. For this purpose I must strip him of many advantages 
which he derived from his own times, and must contemplate him 
in his natural weaknesses as well as in his original strength. 
Each referred all things to his own ideal. The ideal was indeed 
widely different in the one and in the other : and this was not 
the least of Luther's many advantages, or, to use a favorite 
phrase of his own, not one of his least favors of preventing grace. 
Happily for him he had derived his standard from a common 
measure already received by the good and wise ; I mean the in- 
spired writings, the study of which Erasmus had previously 
restored among the learned. To know that we are in sympathy 
with others, moderates our feelings as well as strengthens our 
convictions : and for the mind, which opposes itself to the faith 
of the multitude, it is more especially desirable, that there should 
exist aa object out of itself, on which it may fix its attentiop, and 
thus balance its own energies. 

Rousseau, on the contrary, in the inauspicious spirit of his age 
and birth-place,* had slipped the cable of his faith, and steered 
by the compass of unaided reason, ignorant of the hidden currents 
that were bearing him out of his course, and too proud to consult 
the faithfiil charts prized and held sacred by his forefathers. But 
the strange influences of his bodily temperament on his undeir- 
standing ; his constitutional melancholy pampered into a morbid 
excess by soHtude ; his wild dreams of suspicion ; his hypochon- 
driacal fancies of hosts of conspirators all leagued against him and 
his cause, and headed by some arch-enemy, to whose machina- 
tions he attributed every trifling nlishap — all as much the crea- 
tures of his imagination, as if instead of men he had conceived 
them to be infernal spirits and beings preternatural — ^these, or at 
least the predisposition 1^ them, existed in the ground-work of his 
nature : they were parts of Rousseau himself. And what corres- 

* Infidelity was so common in Geneva about that time, that Voltaire in 
* one of his letters exults, that in this, Calvin's own city, some half-dozen only 
of the most ignorant believed in Christiani^ under any form. This was, 
no doubt, one of Voltaire's usual lies of exaggeration : it is not, however, to 
be denied, that here, and throughout Switzerland, he and the dark master 
in whose service he employed himself, had ample grounds of triumph. 
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ponding in kind to these, not to speak of degree, can we detect in 
the character of his supposed parallel ? This difficulty will sug- 
gest itself at the first thought, to those who derive all their 
knowledge of Luther firom the meagre biography met with in the 
Lives of eminent Reformers, or even from the ecclesiastical his- 
tories of Mosheim or Milner : for a life of Luther, in extent and 
style of execution proportioned to the grandeur and interest of the 
subject, a Hfe of the man Luther, as well as of Luther the theolo- 
gian, is stiQ a desideratv/m in English literature, though perhaps 
there is no subject for which so many unused materials are ex- 
tant, both printed and in manuscript.^ 
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Ib it, I ask, most important to the best interests of mankind, temporal as 
well as spiritual, that certain works, the names and nimiber of which are 
fixed and mialterable, should be distinguished from all other works, not in 
degret only but even in kind 9f And that these, ooUectiyely, should form 
THE Book, to which in «I1 the concerns of faith and morality the last re- 
course is to be had, and from the admitted decisions of which no man d^e 

* The affectionate respect in which I hold the name of Dr. Jortin — one 
of the many illustrious nurslings of the college to which I deem it no small 
honor to have belonged — Jesus, Cambridge — ^renders it painful to me to as- 
sert, that the above remark holds almost equally true of a life of Erasmus. 
But every scholar well read in the writings of Erasmus and his illustrious 
contemporaries, must have discovered, that Jortin had neither collected 
sufficient, nor the best, materials for his work : and — ^perhaps from that 
very cause — he grew weary of his task, before he had made a full use of 
the scanty materials which he had collected. 

f This is one of the hinges on which the gate of egress from the spiritual 
Rome turns. Historically, the affirmative to the question has been the con- 
stant and close companion of Protestantism :— but whether it be likewise 
its indispensable support, remains yet to be discussed, at the tribunal of 
sound philosophy. Hitherto both the ay and the no have been, as it ap- 
pears to me, but very weakly and superficially argued But I confess that • 
Chillingworth makes me half a Roman Catholic on this point ; lest in ac- 
ceding to the grounds of his arguments against the Romanists, I should be- 
come less than half a Christian, and lose the substantive in my earnestness 
to tear off its parasitical and suffocating epithet :-^that is, cease to be a 
Catholic in aversion to the Papal hvll of Roman Catholic. 1880. 
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i^pealT — If the mere existenee of a book bo called and ciiftraet^ed %», im 
the Koran itself suffices to evince, a mighty bond of imion, among mtioiiiB 
whom all other causes tend to separate ; if moreover the book revered by 
us and our forefathers has been the foster-nurse of learning in the darkest, 
and of civilization in the rudest, times ; and lastly, if this so vast and wide 
a blessing is not to be founded in a delusion, and doomed therefore to the 
impermanence and scorn in which sooner or later all delusions must end ; 
how, I pray you, is it conceivable that this should be brought about and 
secured, otherwise than by G^od^s special vouchsafement to this one book, 
exclusively, of that divine mean, that uniform and perfect middle way, 
which in all points is at safe and equal distance from all errors whether of 
excess or defect ? But agsdn, if this be true — and what Protestant Chris- 
tian worthy of his baptismal dedication will deny its truth 9 — ^if in the one 
book we are entitled, or even permitted, to expect the golden mean through- 
out ) — surely we ought not to be hard and over-stern in our censures of the 
mistakes and infirmities of those, who pretending to no warrant of extraor- 
dinary inspiration have yet been raised up by Gkni's providence to be of 
highest pow^r and eminence in the reformation of his Church. Far rbther 
does it behoove us to consider, in how many instances the peccant humor 
native to the man had been wrought upon by the fidthful study of that 
only faultless model, and corrected into an unsinning, or at least a venial, 
predominance in the writer pr preacher. Yea, that not seldom the infir- 
mity of a zealous soldier in the warfare of Christ has been made the very 
mould and groimd-work of that man's peculiar gifts and virtues^ Grateful 
too we should be, that the very faults of famous men have been fitted to 
the age, on which they were to act : and that thus the folly of man has 
proved the wisdom of God, and been made the instrument of his mercy to 
mankind. 

Whoever has sojourned in Eisenach, 'will assuredly have vis- 
ited the Warteburg, interesting by so many historical associations, 
which stands on a high rock, about two miles to the south from 
the city gate. To this castle Luther was taken on his return 
from the imperial Diet, where Charles V. had pronoonced the 
ban upon him, and Hmited his safe convoy to one and twenty 
days. On the last but one of these days, as he was on his way 
to Waltershausen, a town in the duchy of Saxe Gotha, a few 
leagues to the south-east of Eisenach; he was stopped in a hol- 
low behind the castle Altenstein, and carried to the Warteburg. 
The Elector of Saxony, who could not have refused to dehver up 
Luther, as one put in the ban by the Emperor and the Diet, had 
ordered John of Berleptsch, the governor of the Warteburg, and 
Burckhardt von Hundt, the governor of Altenstein, to take Lu- 
ther to one or the other of these castles, without acquainting him 
which ; in order that he might be able, with safe conscience, to 
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declare, that he did not know where Luther was. Accordingly 
they took him to the Warteburg, under the name of the Cheva- 
lier {Ritter) George. 

To this friendly imprisonment the Reformation owes many of 
Luther's most important labors. Li this place he wrote his works 
against auricular confession, against Jacob JLatronum, the tract 
on the abuses of masses, that against clerical and monastic tows, 
composed his exposition of the 22, 27, and 68 Psalms, finished 
his declaration of the Magnificat, began to write his Church 
homihes, and translated the New Testament. Here too, and 
during this time, he is said to have hurled his inkstand at the 
devil, the black spot from which yet remains on the stone wall 
of the room he studio^ in ; which, surely, no one vtdll have vis- 
ited the Warteburg without having had pointed out to him by 
the good Catholic who is, or aj; least some few years ago was, 
the warden of the castle. He must have been either a very su- 
percilious or a very incurious traveller if he did not, for the grati- 
fication of his guide at least, inform himself by means of his pen- 
knife, that the said marvellous blot bids defiance to all the toils 
of the scrubbing brush, and is to remain a sign forever ; and with 
this advantage over most of its kindred, that being capable of a 
double interpretation, it is equally flattering to the Protestant 
and the Papist, and is regarded by the wonder-loving zealots of 
both parties, with equal faith. 

Whether the great man ever did throw his inkstand at his 
Satanic Majesty, whether he ever boasted of the exploit, and him- 
self declared the dark blotch on his study wall in the Warteburg, 
to be the result and relict of this author-like hand-grenado, — 
(happily for mankind he used his inkstand at other times to bet- 
ter purpose, and ^vith more effective hostility against the arch- 
fiend) — I leave to my reader's own judgment; on condition, how- 
ever, that he has previously perused Luther's Table Talk, and 
oth«r writings of the same stamp, of soi^e of his most illustrious 
contemporaries, which contain facts still more strange and whim- 
sical, related by themselves and of themselves, and accompanied 
vrith solemn protestations of the truth of their statements. Lu- 
ther's Table Talk, which to a truly philosophic mind, will not be 
less interesting than Rousseau's Confessions, I have not myself 
the means of consulting at present, and can not therefore say, 
whether this ink-pot adventure is, or is not, told or referred to, in 
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it ;* but many considerations incline me to give credit to the 
story. 

Luther's unremitting literary labor and his sedentary mode of 
life, during his confinement in the Warteburg, where he was 
treated with the greatest kindness, and enjoyed every liberty con- 
sistent with his own safety, had begun to undennine his former 
unusually strong health. He suffered many and most distressing 
effects of indigestion and a deranged state of the digestive organs. 
Melancthon, whom he had desired to consult the physicians at 
Erfurth, sent him some de-obstruent medicines, and the advice to 
take regular and severe exercise. At first he followed the ad- 
vice, sate and labored less, and spent whole days in the chase ; 
but like the younger Pliny, he strove in #ain 2a form a taste for 
this favorite amusement of the gods of the earth, as appears from 
a passage in his letter to George Spalatin, which I triCDAkite for 
an additional reason ; — to prove to the admirers of Rousseau, who 
perhaps will not be less affronted by this biographical parallel, 
than the zealous Lutherians will be offended, that if my compar- 
ison should turn out groundless on the whole, the failure will not <. 
have arisen either firom the want of sensibility in our great re- 
former, or of angry aversion to those in high places, whom he re- 
garded as the oppressors of their rightful equals. " I have been,'* 
he writes, " employed for two days in the sports of the field, and 
was willing myself to taste this bitter-sweet amusement of the 
great heroes : we have caught two hares, and one brace of poor 
Httle partridges. An employment this which does not ill suit 
quiet leisurely folks : for even in the midst of the ferrets and 
dogs, I have had theological fancies. But as much pleasure as 
the general appearance of the scene and the mere looking-on 
occasioned me, even so much it pitied me to think of the mys- 
tery and emblem which lies beneath it. For what does this sym- 
bol signify, but that the devil, through his godless huntsmen and 
dogs, the bishops and theologians to wit, doth privily chasfi and 
catch the innocent poor little beasts ? Ah ! the simple and 
credulous souls came thereby far too plain before my eyes. 
Thereto comes a yet more frightful mystery : as at my earnest 
entreaty we had saved alive one poor little hare, and I had con- 
cealed it in the sleeve of my great coat, and had strolled off a 
short distance from it, the dogs in the mean time found the poor 

* It is not.— JS». 
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hare. Such, too, is the fiiiy of the Pope with Satan, that he de- 
stroys even the souls that had been saved, and troubles himself 
little about my pains and entreaties. Of such hunting then I 
have had enough.'' In another passage he tells his correspondent, 
" You know it is hard to be a prince, and not in some degree a 
ro))ber, and the greater a prince the more a robber." Of our 
Henry YIII. he says, " I must answer the grim Hon that passes 
himself off for king of England. The ignorance in the book is 
such as one naturally expects from a king ; but the bitterness and 
impudent falsehood is quite leonine." And in his circular letter 
to the princes, on occasion of the peasants' war, he uses a lan- 
guage so inflammatory, and holds forth a doctrine which borders 
so near on the holy right of insurrection, that it may as well re- 
main untranslated. 

Had Luther been himself a prince he could not have desired 
better treatment than he received during his eight months' stay 
in the Warteburg ; and in consequence of a more luxurious diet 
than he had been accustomed to, he wa^ plagued with tempta^- 
tions both from the flesh and the devil. It is evident from his 
letters* that he suffered under great irritability of his nervous 
system, the common effect of deranged digestion in men of seden- 
tary habits, who are at the same time intense thinkers ; and this 
irritability added to, and revivifying, the impressions made upon 
him in early Hfe, and fostered by the theological systems of his 
manhood, is abundantly sufficient to explain all his apparitions 
and all his nightly combats with evil spirits. I see nothing im- 
probable in the suppoedtion, that in one of those unconscious half- 
sleeps, or rather those rapid alternations of the sleeping with the 
half-waking state, which is the true witching time. 



-the season 



Wherein the spirits hold their wont to walk, 

the frxdtfrd matrix of ghosts — I see nothing improbable, that in 
some one of those momentary slumbers, into which the suspen- 

* I can scarcely oonceive^a more delightM volume than might be made 
from Luther's letters, especially from those that were written from the 
"Warteburg, if they were translated ui the simple, sinewy, idiomatic, hearty, 
mother-tongue of the origiuaL A difficult task I admit — and scarcely pos- 
sible for any man, however great his talents in other respects, whose favor- 
ite reading has not lain among the English writers from Edward YI to 
Charles L 
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8L0I1 of all thoaght in the perplexity of intense thinking so often 
passes, Luther should have had a full view of the room in which 
he was sitting, of his writing-table and all the implements of 
study, as they really existed, and at the same time a brain-image 
of the devil, vivid enough to have, acquired apparent outness, 
and a distance regulated by the proportion of its distinctness to 
that of the objects really impressed on the outward senses. 

K this Christian Hercules, this heroic cleanser of the Augean 
istable of apostasy, had been bom and educated in the present or 
the preceding generation, he would, doubtless, have holden him- 
self for a man of genius and original power. But with this faith 
alone, he would scarcely ha-ve removed the mountains which he 
did remove. The darkness and superstition of the age, which 
required such a refi>rmer, had moulded his mind £)r the reception 
of impressions concerning himself, better suited to inspire the 
strength and enthusiasm necessary for the task of reformation, 
impressions more in sympathy with the spirits whom he was to 
influence. He deemed himself gifted with supernatural influxes, 
an especial servant of heaven, a chosen warrior, fighting as the 
general ^ a small but faithful troop, against an army of evil 
beings, headed by the prince of the air. These were no meta- 
phorical beings in his apprehension. He was a poet indeed, as 
great a poet as ever lived in any age or country ; but his poetic 
images were so vivid, that they mastered the poet's own mind ! 
He was possessed with them, as with substances distinct from 
himself : Luther did not vmte, he acted poems. The Bible was 
a spiritual, indeed, but not a figuralive armory in his belief: it 
was the magazine of his warlike stores, and from thence he was 
to arm himself, and supply both shield and sword, and javelin, 
to the elect. Methinks I see him sitting, the heroic student, in 
his chamber in the Warteburg, with his midnight lamp before 
him, seen by the late traveller in the distant plain of Bischofs- 
roda, as a istar on the mountain ! Below it lies the Hebrew 
Bible open, on which he gazes, his brow pressing on his pahn, 
brooding over some obscure text, which he desires to make plain 
to the simple boor and to the himible artisan, and to transfer its 
whole force into their own natural and living tongue. And he 
himself does not tmderstand it ! Thick darkness lies on the ori- 
ginal text : he counts the letters, he calls up the roots of each 
separate word, and questions them as the familiar spirits of an 
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oracle. In vain ; thidL darkness continues to cover it ; not a ray 
of meaning dawne through it. With sullen and angry hope he 
reaches for the Vulgate, his old and sworn enemy, the treacherous 
confederate of the Roman anti-Chriit, which he so gladly, when 

he can, rebukes for idolatroi^s falsehoods, that had dased place 

- # 

Within the sanctiiary itself their Bhrines, ^ 
Abominations 1 ■ 

Now — thought of humiliation — ^he must entreat its aid. See ! 
there has the sly spirit of apostasy worked-in a phrase, which 
favors the doctrine of purgatory, the intercession of saints, or the 
efficacy of prayers for the dead ; and what is worst of all, the 
interpretation is plausible. The original Hebrew miglit be forced 
into this meaning : and no other meaning seems to lie in it, none 
to hover above it in the heights of allegory, none to lurk beneath 
it even in the depths of cabala ! This is the work of the tempter ; 
it is a cloud of darkness conjured up between the truth of the 
sacred letters and the eyes of his understanding, by the maHce 
of the evil one, and for a trial of his faith ! Must he then at 
length coni^, must he subscribe the name of Luther to an ex- 
position which consecrates a weapon for the hand of the idola- 
trous hierarchy ? Never ! never ! 

There still remains one auxiliary in reserve, the translation of 
the Seventy. The Alexandrine Greeks, anterior to the Church 
itself, could intend no support to its corruptions — ^the Septuagint 
will have profaned the altar of truth with no incense for the 
nostrils of the universal bishop to snuff up. And here again his 
hopes are baffied ! . Exactly at this perplexed passage had the 
Greek translator given his understanding a holiday, and made 
his pen supply its place. honored Luther ! as easily mightest 
thou convert the whole city of Rome, with the Pope and the 
conclave of cardinals inclusively, as strike a spark of light from 
the words, and nothing but words, of the Alexandrine version. 
Disappointed, despondent, enraged, ceasing to think, yet continu- 
ing his brain on the stretch in solicitation of a thought ; and 
gradually giving himself up to angry fancies, to recollections of 
past persecutions, to uneasy fears and inward defiances and float- 
ing images of the evil being, their supposed personal author ; he 
sinks without perceiving it, into a trance of slumber ; during 
which his brain retains its waking energies, excepting that what 
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would have been mere tkoughts before, now — the action and 
counterweight of his senses and of their impressions being with- 
drawn—shape and condense themselves into things, into realities. 
Eepeatedly half- wakening, a^id his eyelids as often reclosing, the 
objects whieh reldly sfirround him {oxpi the place and scenery of 
his dream. All at once he sees the arch-£end coming forth on 
the wall of the room, from the very spot, perhaps, on which his 
eyes had been fixed vacantly during the perplexed moments of 
his former meditation : the inkstand which he had at the same 
time been using, becomes associated with it : and in that struggle 
of rage, which in these distempered dreams almost constantly 
precedes the helpless terror by the pain of which we are finally 
awakened, he imagines that he hurls it at the intruder, or not 
improbably in the first instant of awakening, while yet both his 
imagination and his eyes are possessed by the dream, he actually 
hurls it. Some weeks after, perhaps, during which interval he 
had often mused on the incident, undetermined whether to deem 
it a visitation of Satan to him in the body or out of the body, he 
discovers for the first time the dark spot on his wall, and receives 
it as a sign and pledge vouchsafed to him of the event having 
actually taken place. 

Such was Luther under the influences of the age and country 
in and for which he was bom. Conceive him a citizen of Geneva, 
and a contemporary of Voltaire : suppose the French language 
his mother-tongue, and the political and moral philosophy of 
EngUsh fi:ee-thinkers re-modeUed by Parisian ^b/^ esprits, to have 
been the objects of his study ; — conceive this change of circum- 
stances, and Luther will no longer dream of fiends or of anti- 
Christ — but wiU he have no dreams in their place ? His melan- 
choly will have changed its drapery ; but will it find no new cos- 
tume wherewith to clothe itself ? His impetuous temperament, 
his deep working mind, his busy and vivid imaginations — ^would 
they not have been a trouble to him in a world, where nothing 
was to be altered, where nothing was to obey his power, to cease 
to be that which it had been, in order to realize his pre-concep- 
tions of what it ought to be ? His sensibility, which found ob- 
jects for itself, and shadows of human sufiering in the harmless 
brute, and even in the flowers which he trod upon — ^might it not 
naturally, ia an unspiritualized age, have wept, and trembled, 
and dissolved, over scenes of earthly passion, and the struggles of 
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love with duty ? His pity, that so easily passed into rage, would 
it not have found in the inequalities of mankind, in the oppres- 
sions of goyemments and the miseries of the governed, an entire 
instead of a divided object ? And might not a perfect oonstita- 
tion, a government of pure reason, a renovation of the social con- 
tract, have easily supplied the place of the reign of Christ in the 
new Jerusalem, of the restoration of the visible Church, and the 
union of all men by one faith in one charity ? Henceforwaid 
then, we will conceive his reason employed in building up anew 
the edifice of earthly society, and his imagination as pledging it- 
self for the possible realization of the structure. We will lose the 
great reformer, who was bom in an age which needed him, in 
the philosopher of Geneva, who was doomed to misapply his 
energies to materials the properties of which he misunderstood, 
and happy only that he did not live to witness the direiul efiects 
of his own system. 
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Pectora eui eredam f quis me lenire docehit 

Mordaeei cur as, quis longas fallere noeteSf 

Ex quo summa dies tulerit Damona sub umbr<iS f 

Omnia patilatim consumit longior ataSy 
Vivendoque simul morimuTy rapimurque manendo, 

Ite tamefiy lacrymce 1 purum colis atherOy Damon I 
Nee mihi eonveniunt laeryma, Non omnia terra 
Obruta I vivit amor, vivit dolor ! ora negatur 
Dvlcia conspicere: flere et meminisse relictum est. 

Milton: Petearoa: Milton. 

The two following essays I devote to elucidation, the first of 
the theory of Luther's apparitions stated perhaps too briefly in the 
preceding essay ; the second for the purpose of removing the only 
obstacle, which I can discover in the next section of The Friend, 
to the reader's ready comprehension of the principles, on which 
the arguments are grounded. First, I will endeavor to make my 
ghost theory more clear to those of my readers, who are fi>rtunate 
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enough, to find it obscure in consequence of their own good health 
and unshattered nerves. The window of my library at Keswick 
is opposite to the fire-place, and looks out on the very large gar- 
den that occupies the whole slope o£ the hill on which the house 
stands. Consequently, the rays of light transmitted through the 
glass, that is, the rays fix)m the garden, the opposite mountains, 
and the bridge, river, lake, and vale interjacent, and the rays re- 
flected firom it, of the fire-place, &g., enter the eye at the same 
moment. At the coming on of evening, it was my frequent 
amusement to watch the image or reflection of the fire, that 
seemed burning in the bushes or between the trees in diflferent 
parts of the garden or the fields beyond it, according as there was 
more or less light ; and which still arranged itself among the real 
objects of vision, with a distance and magnitude proportioned to 
its greater or lesser faintness. For still as the darkness in- 
creased, the image of the fire lessened and grew nearer and more 
distinct ; till the twilight had deepened into perfect night, when 
all outward objects being excluded, the window became a perfect 
looking-glass : save only that my books on the side shelves of the 
room were lettered, as it were, on their backs with stars, more or 
fewer as the sky was less or more clouded, the rays of the stars 
being at that time the only ones transmitted. Now substitute 
the phantom from Luther's brain for the images of reflected light, 
the fire for instance, and the forms of his room and its furniture 
for the transmitted rays, and you have a fair resemblance of an 
apparition, and a just conception of the manner in which it is 
seen together with real objects. I have long wished to devote an 
entire work to the subject of dreams, visions, ghosts, and witch- 
craft, in which I might first give, and then endeavor to explain, 
the most interesting and best attested fact of each, which has 
come within my knowledge, either from books or from personal 
testimony. I might then explain in a more satisfactory way the 
mode in which our thoughts, in states of morbid slumber, become 
at times perfectly dramatic, — ^for in certain sorts of dreams the 
dullest weight becomes a Shakspeare,— -and by what law the 
form of the vision appears to talk to us its ovm thoughts in a 
voice as audible as the shape is visible ; and this too oftentimes 
in connected trains, and not seldom even with a concentration of 
power which may easily impose on the soundest judgments, un- 
instructed in the optics and acoustics of the inner sense, for reve- 
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lations and gifts of prescience. In aid of the present case, I will 
only remark, that it would appear incredihle to persons not ac- 
customed to these subtle notices of self-observation, what smaU 
and remote resemblances, what mere hints of likeness firom some 
real external object, especially if the shape be aided by color, will 
suffice to make a vivid thought consubstantiate with the real ob- 
ject, and derive from it an outward perceptibility. Even when 
we are broad awake, if we are in anxious expectation, how oflen 
will not the most confused sounds of nature be heard by us as ar- 
ticulate sounds ? For instance, the babbling of a brook will ap- 
pear for a moment the voice of a friend, for whom we are wait- 
ing, calling out our own names. A short meditation, therefOTe, 
on the great law of the imagination, that a likeness in part tends 
to become a likeness of the whole, will make it not only con- 
ceivable but probable, that the inkstand itself, and the dark- 
colored stone on the wall, whicl^ Luther perhaps had never till 
then noticed, might have a considerable influence in the produc- 
tion of the fiend, and of the hostile act by which his obtrusive 
visit was repelled. 

A lady once asked me if I beUeved in ghosts and apparitions. 
I answered with truth and simplicity : No, madam ! I have seen 
far too many myself. I have indeed a whole memorandum-book 
fiUed with records of these phcenomenay many of them interest- 
ing as facts and data for psychology, and affording some valuable 
materials for a theory of perception, and its dependence on the 
memory and imagination. In omnem actum perceptionis ima- 
ginatio injluit efficienter, says Wolfe. But he* is no more, who 
would have realized this idea ; who had already established the 
foundations and the law of the theory ; and for whom I had so 
often found a pleasure and a comfort, even during the wretched 
and restless nights of sickness, in watching and instantly record- 
ing these experiences of the world within us, of the g&niina notr 
tura^ qiUB fit etfacit,et creat et creatur I He is gone, my friend ; 
my munificent co-patron, and not less the benefactor of my in- 
tellect ! — He who, beyond aU other men known to me, added a 
fine and ever-wakeful sense of beauty to the most patient accu- 
racy in experimental philosophy and the profounder researches 
of metaphysical science ; he who united all the play and spring 
of fancy with the subtlest discrimination and an inexorable judg- 

* Thomas Wedgwood. 
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ment; and who controlled an almost painful exquiaitenesB of 
taste by a warmth of heart, which in the practical relations of 
life made allowances for faults as quickly as the moral taste de- 
tected them ; a warmth of heart, which was indeed noble and 
pre-eminent, for alas ! the genial feelings of health contributed 
no spark toward it. Of these qualities I may speak, for they 
belonged to all mankind. — The higher vitues, that were blessings 
to his friends, and the still higher that resided in and for his 
own soul, are themes for the energies of solitude, for the awful- 
ness of prayer ! — ^virtues exercised in the barrenness and desola- 
tion of his animal being ; while he thirsted with the full stream 
at his lips, and yet with unwearied goodness poured out to all 
around him, like the master of a feast among his kindred in the 
day of his own gladness ! Were it but for the remembrance of 
him alone and of his lot here below, the disbelief of a future state 
would sadden the earth around me, and blight the very grass in 
the field. 



ESSAY IV. 

Xa/lcn-dv, (5 dai/ioviEf ur) irapadeiyfiacfL xp^H'^oVj UavCc hdeUwodai rt 
tQv /lei^ovcjv. Kivdwevei ydp ^ficiv iKag'ogt olov 6vap, elddc airavray irdvr' 
fltJ 7ra>l«v uoirep iizap uyvoelv, Plato, Politicus. 

It is difficult, exceUent friend 1 to make any oomprehensive truth com- 
pletely intelligible, unless we avail ourselves of an example. Otherwise we 
may, as in a dream, seem to know all, and then, as it were awaking, find 
that we know nothing. 

Among my earliest impressions I still distinctly remember that 
of my first entrance into the mansion of a neighboring baronet, 
awfiiUy known to me by the name of the great house,* its ex- 
terior having been long connected in my childish imagination 
with the feelings and fancies stirred up in me by the perusal of 
the Arabian Nights* Entertainments.f Beyond all other objects, 

* Escot, near Ottery St. Mary, Devon, then the seat of Sir George 
Young, and since burnt down, in 1808. — Sd, 

f As I had read one volume of these tales over and over again before 
my fifth birth-day, it may be readily conjectured of what sort these fancies 
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I wu most struck witk the magnificent staircade, relieved at well-, 
proportioned intervals by spacious landing-places, this adorned 
with grand or showy plants, the next looking out on an extensive 
prospect through the stately window, with its side-panes of rich 
blues and saturated amber or orange tints : while from the last 
and highest the eye commanded the whole spiral ascent with the 
marble pavement of the great hall, from which it seemed to 
spring up as if it merely used the ground on which it rested. My 
readers will find no difficulty in translating these forms of the 
outward senses into their intellectual analogies, so as to under- 
stand the purport of The Friend's landing-places, and the ob- 
jects I proposed to myself, in the small groups of essays inter- 
posed under this title between the main divisions of the work. 

My best powers would have sunk within me, had I not soothed 
my solitary toils with the anticipation of many readers — (wheth- 
er during my life, or when my grave shaU have shamed my de- 
tractors into a S3rmpathy with its own silence, formed no part in 
this self-flattery — ) who would submit to any reasonable trouble 
rather than read, ' as in a dream seeming to know all, to find on 
awaking that they know nothing.' Having, therefore, in the 
three preceding essays selected from my conservatory a few 
plants, of somewhat gayer petals and a livelier green, though 
like the geranium tribe of a sober character in the whole physi- 
ognomy and odor, I shall first devote a few sentences to a cata- 
logue of my introductory lucubrations, and the remainder of the 
essay to the prospect, as far as it can be seen distinctly from our 
present site. Within a short distance, several ways meet : and 
at that point only does it appear to me that the reader wiU be in 
danger of mistaking the road. Dropping the metaphor, I would 
say that there is one term, reason, the meaning of which has be- 
come unsettled. To diflerent persons it conveys a diflerent no- 
tion, and not seldom to the same person at difierent times ; while 
the force, and to a certain extent, the intelligibility of the follow- 

aad feelmgs must have been. The book, I well remember, used to lie in 
a eomer of the parlor-window at my dear father's yicarage-houae : and I 
can never forget with what a strange mixture of obscure dread and intense 
desire I used to look at the yolume and watch it, till the morning sunshine 
had reached and nearly covered it, when, and not before, I felt the courage 
given me to seize the precious trieasure and hurry off with it to some sunny 
oomer ia our play-ground. 
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tog dectioiifi depend on its being interpreted in one sense exclu- 
sively. 

Essays I. to IV. inclusiYely convey the design and contents of 
the work ; my judgment respecting the style, and my defence of 
myself from the charges of arrogance and presumption. Say 
rather, that such are the personal threads of the discourse : for it 
will not have escaped the reader's observation, that even in these 
pre&tory pages principles and truths of general interest form the 
true contents, and that amid aU the usual compliments and cour- 
tesies of a first presentation to the reader's acquaintance the sub- 
stantial object is still to assert the practicability, without disguis- 
ing the difficulties, of improving the morals of mankind by a di- 
rect appeal to their understandings ; to show the distinction be- 
tween attention and thought, and the necessity of the former as 
a habit or discipline without which the very word, thinking, must 
remain a thoughtless substitute for dreaming with our eyes open ; 
and lastly, the tendency of a certain fashionable style with all its 
accommodations to paralyze the very faculties of manly intellect 
by a series of petty stimulants. After this preparation, I proceed 
at once to lay the foundations comiiion to the whole work by an 
inquiry into the duty of communicating truth, and the conditions 
under which it may be communicated with safety, from essay V. 
to XVI. inclusively. Each essay will, I believe, be found com- 
plete in itself, yet an organic part of the whole considered as one 
disquisition. First, the inexpediency of pious frauds is proved 
firom history, the shameless assertion of the indifierence of truth 
and falsehood exposed to its deserved infamy, and an answer 
given to the objection derived from the impossibility of conveying 
an adequate nolion of the truths, we may attempt to communi- 
cate. The conditions are then detailed, under which, right 
though inadequate notions may be taught without danger, and 
proofs given, both from facts and from reason, that he, who fulfils 
the conditiens required by conscience, takes the surest way of an- 
swering the purposes of prudence. This is, indeed, the main 
characteristic of the moral system taught by The Friend through- 
out, that the distinct foresight of consequences belongs exclusively 
to the infinite Wisdom which is one with that Almighty Will, on 
which all consequences depend ; but that for man — to obey the 
simple unconditional commandment of eschewing every act that 
implies a self-contradiction, or, in other words, to produce and 
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maintain the greatest possible kannony in the component im- 
pulses and faculties of his nature, involves the effects of pru- 
dence. It is, as it were, prudence in short-hand or cipher. A 
pure conscience, that inward something, that debg olxsiog, which 
being absolutely unique no man can describe, because every man 
is bound to know, and even in the eye of the law is held to be a 
person no longer than he may be supposed to know it — ^the con- 
science, I say, bears the same relation to Grod, as an accurate 
time-piece bears to the sun. The time-piece merely indicates the 
relative path of the sun, yet we can regulate our plans and pro- 
ceedings by it with the same confidence as if it was itself the 
efficient cause of light, heat, and the revolving seasons : on the 
self-evident axiom, that in whatever sense two things — ^for in- 
stance, A. and CD. E., — are both equal to a third thing, B., 
they are in the some sense equal to each other. Cunning is cir- 
cuitous foUy. In plain EngHsh, to act the knave is but a round- 
about way of playing the fool ; and the man, who wiU not per- 
mit himself to call an action by its proper name without a pre- 
vious calculation of all its probable consequences, may be indeed 
only a coxcomb, who is looking at his fingers through an opera- 
glass ; but he runs no small risk of becoming a knave. The 
chances are against him. Though he should begin by calculating 
the consequences with regard to others, yet by the mere habit of 
never contemplating an action in its own proportions and iname- 
diate relations to his moral being, it is scarcely possible but that 
he must end in selfishness : fbr the ' you,' and the * they' wiU 
stand on different occasions for a thousand different persons, while 
the ' r is one only, and recurs in every calculation. Or grant 
that the principle of expediency should prompt fo the same out- 
ward deeds as are commanded by the law of reason ; yet the doer 
himself is debased. But if it be repHed, that the reaction on the 
agent's own mind is to form a part of the calculation, then it is a 
rule that destroys itself in the very propounding, as wiU be more 
, fully demonstrated in the second or ethical division of The Friend, 
when I shall have detected and exposed the equivoque between 
an action and a series of motions, by which the determinations 
of the will are to be realized in the world of the senses. What 
modification of the latter corresponds to the former, and is enti- 
tled to be called by the same name, will often depend on time, 
place, persons and circumstances, the consideration of which re- 
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quires an exertion of the judgment ; but the action itself remains 
the same, and like all other ideas pre-exists in the reason, or, in 
the more expressive and perhaps more precise and philosophical 
language of St. Paul, in the spirit, unalterable because uncondi- 
tional, or with no other than that most awful condition, as sure 
as God livethf it is so ! 

These remarks are inserted ia this place, because the principle 
admits of easiest illustration in the instance of veracity and the 
actions connected with the same, and may then be intelligibly ap- 
plied to other departments of morality, all of which Woollston 
indeed considers as only so many different forms of truth and false- 
hood. So far I treated of oral communication of the truth. The 
applicability of the same principle is then tried and affirmed in 
publications by the press, first as between the individual and his 
own conscience, and then between the publisher and the state : 
and under this head I have considered at large the questions of a 
free press and the law of libel, the anomalies and peculiar diffi- 
culties of the latter, and the only possible solution compatible 
with the continuance of the former : a solution rising out of and 
justified by the necessarily anomalous and unique nature of the 
law itself. I confess that I look back on this discussion concern- 
ing the press and its limits with a satisfaction unusual to me in 
the review of my own labors : and if the date of their first publi- 
cation (September, 1809) be remembered, it will not perhaps be 
denied on an impartial comparison, that I have treated this most 
important subject, so especially interesting in the present time, 
more fully and more systematically than it had up to that time 
been. Interim turn recti conscientia, turn illo me consoloty quod 
optimis quibusque certe non improhamury fortassis omnibus 
placituri, simul atque livor ab obitu conquieverit. 

Lastly, the subject is concluded even as it commenced, and as 
beseemed a disquisition placed as the steps and vestibule of the 
whole work, with an enforcement of the absolute necessity of 
principles grounded in reason as the basis or rather as the living 
root of all genuine expedience. Where these are despised or at 
best regarded as aliens jfrom the actual business of fife, and con- 
signed to the ideal world of speculative philosophy and Utopian 
politics, instead of state wisdom we shall have state-crafl, and for 
the talent of the governor the cleverness of an embarrassed spend- 
thrift ^which consists in tricks to shift off difficulties and dan- 
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geEB when they are cloee upon ns, and to keep them at arm's 
lengthy not in solid and grom[ided conises to preclude or subdue 
them. We must content ourselTes with expedient-makers — ^with 
fire-engines against fires, life-boats against inundations ; but no 
houses built fire-proof, no dams that rise above the water-mark. 
The reader will have observed that already has the term, reason 
been frequently contradistinguished .firom the understanding and 
the judgment. K I could succeed in fully explaining the sense 
in which the word reason is employed by me, and in satisfying 
the reader's mind concerning the grounds and importalice of the 
distinction, I should feel little or no apprehension concerning the 
intelligibility of these essays firom first to last. The following sec- 
tion is in part founded on this distinction : the which r^inaining 
obscure, aU else will be so as a system, however clear the com- 
ponent paragraphs may be, taken separately. In the appendix*^ 
to my first Lay Sermon, I have, indeed, treated the question at con- 
siderable length, but chiefly in relation to the heights of theology 
and metaphysics. In the next number I attempt to explain my- 
self more popularly, and trust that with no great 'expenditure of 
attention the reader will satisfy his mind, that our remote ances- 
tors spoke as men acquainted with the constituent parts of their 
own moral and intellectual being, when they described one man 
as "being out of his senses," anotlfer as " out of his wits," or 
" deranged in his understanding," and a third as having " lost 
his reason." Observe, the understanding may be deranged, 
weakened, or perverted ; but the reason is either lost or not lost, 
that is, wholly present or wholly absent. 
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Man may rather be defined a religious than a rational creature, in regard 
that in other creatures t^ere may be something of reason, but there is noth- 
ing of religion. ^ Habbington. 

If the .reader will substitute the word "understanding" for 
"reason," and the word " reason" for " religion," Harrington has 
here completely expressed the truth for which I am contending. 
Man may rather be defined a rational than an inteUigent crea- 
ture, in regard that in other creatures there may be something of 
understanding, but there is nothing of reason. But that this was 
Harrington's meaning is evident. Otherwise, instead of compar- 
ing two faculties with each other, he would contrast a faculty 
with one of its own objects, which would involve the same ab- 
surdity as if he had said, that man might rather be defined an 
astronomical than a seeing animal, because other animals pos- 
sessed the sense of sight, but were incapable of beholding the 
satellites of Satiim, or the nebulcB of fixed stars. K further con- 
firmation be necessary, it may be supplied by the foll9wing 
reflections, the leading thought of which I remember to have 
read in the .works of a continental philosopher. It should seem 
easy to give the definite distinction of the reason from the un- 
derstanding, because we constantly imply it when we speak of 
the difference between ourselves and the brute creation. No one, 
except as a figure of speech, ever speaks of an animal reason ;* 

^ * I have this mom^t looked over a translation of Blumenbach's Pl^ysiol- 
ogy, by Dr. Elliotson, which forms a glaring exception, p. 45. I do not 
Imow Dr. EUiotson, but I do know Professor Blumenbach, and was an 
aaaiduous attendant aa the lectures, of which this classical work was the 
text-book ; and I know that that good and great man would start back with 
snrprise and indignation at the gross materialism mortised on to his work : 
the more so because during the whole period, in which the identification 
of man with the brute in kind was the fashion of naturalists, Blumenbach 
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but that many animals possess a share of imderstanding, per- 
fectly ^distinguishable from mere instinct, we all allow. Few 
persons have a favorite dog without making instances of its in- 
telligence an occasional topic of conversation. They call for our 
admiration of the individual animal, and not with exclusive 
reference to the wisdom in nature, as in the case of the aiogyiij 
or maternal instinct of beasts ; or of the hexangular cells of the 
bees, and the wonderful coincidence of this form with the geo- 
metrical demonstration of the largest pos^ble number of rooms 
in a given space. Likewise, we distinguish various degrees of 
imderstanding there, and even discover from inductions supplied 
by the zoologists, that the imderstanding appears, as a general 
rule, in an inverse proportion to the instinct. We hear little or 
nothing of the instincts of the "half-reasoning elephant," and as 
little of the understanding of caterpillars and butterflies.* But 
reason is wholly denied, equally to the highest as to the lowest of 
the brutes ; otherwise it must be wholly attributed to them, and 
with it therefore self-consciousness, and personality, or moral being. 
I should have no objection to define reason with Jacobi,t and 
with his friend Hemsterhuis, as an organ bearing the same rela- 
tion to spiritual objects, the universal, the eternal, and the 
necessary, as the eye bears to material and contingent phenomena. 
But then it must be added, that it is an organ identical with its 
appropriate objects. Thus, God, the soul, eternal truth, &c., are 

remained ardent and instant in controverting the opinion, and exposing its 
fallacy and falsehood, both as a man of sense and as a naturalist. I may 
truly say, that it was uppermost in his heart and foremost in his speech. 
Therefore, and from no hostile feeling to Dr. Elliotson (whom I hear spoken 
of with gr^at regard and respect, and to whom I myself give credit for his 
manly opennese in the avowal of his opinions), I have felt the present ani- 
madyersion a duty of justice as well as gratitude. April 8, 1817. 

* Note, that though " reasoning" does not in our language, in the lax use 
of words natural in conversation or popular writings, imply scientific con- 
clusion, yet the phrase "half-reasoning" is evidently used by Pope as a 
poetic hyperbole. 

f Von den Gottlichen Dingeny Beilage A. Jacobi, in this passage, speaks 
of reason in man as being recipient rather than originant, and of this as the 
true Platonic doctrine. The affirmation of identity rather than pre-oon- 
formity between the finite and infinite Reason, by Coleridge, in this 
passage, is more than Jacobi is ready to affirm, as Coleridge evidently 
means to indicate by his criticism. A better statement of the doctrine may 
be found in an extract from John Smith, L p. 264, note. — Am, Ed. 
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the objects of leafion. ; but they axe themBelves reason. We name 
God the Supreme Reason ; and Milton says, — 

' — wlxence tho soul 
Reason reoeiyes, teni reason is her being.* 

Whatever is conscious self-knowledge is reason : and in this sense 
it may be safely denned the organ of the supersensuous ; even as 
the understanding wherever it does not possess or use the reason, 
as its mward e ye, may be denned the conception of the sensuous, 
or the facidt y by which we generalize and airange the phenom- 
ena of percept ion ; that faculty, the functions of which contain 
the rules and constitute the possibility of outward experience. 
In short, the understanding supposes something that is under- 
stood. This may be merely ite own acte or forms, that is, Ibrmal 
logic ; but real objects, the materials of substantial knowledge, 
must be furnished, I might safely say revealed, to it by organs of 
sense. The understanding of the higher brutes has only organs 
of outward sense, and consequently material objects only ; but 
man's understanding has likewise an organ of inward sense, and 
therefore the power of acquainting itself with invisible realities 
or spiritual objects. This organ is his reason. 

Again, the understanding and experience may existt without 
reason. But reason can_ not exist without understgjiding^l Jior 
^gesot or can it jnanifest itself but in and through the under- 
standing, which in our elder writers is often called discourse, or 
the discursive faculty, as by Hooker, Lord Bacon, and Hobbes : 
and an understanding enlightened by reason Shakspeare gives as 
the contradistinguishing character of man, under the name * dis- 
course of reason.' In short, the human understanding possesses 
two distinct organs, the outward sense, and the mind's eyei which 
Is reason : wherever we use that phrase, the * mind^s eye,' in its 
proper sense, and not as a mere synon3rme of the memory or the 

* P. 1m v. 486.— .sa: 

f Of this no one would feel inclined to doubt, who had seen the poodle 
dog, whom the eelebrated Blumenbach, — a name so dear to science, as a 
physiologist and comparative anatomist, and not less dear as a man to all 
Eiiglishmfin who have ever resided at Gottingen in the course of their edu- 
eatioD, — trained up, not only to hatch the eggs of the hen with aU the 
mother's care and patioice, but to attend the chickens afterwards, and find 
the food for them. I have myself known a Newfoundland dog, who watched 
and guarded a family of young children with all the intelligence of a nurse* 
during their walks. 

VOL. CI. G 
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fancy. In this way we reconcile the promise of revelatior that 
the blessed will see God, with the "declaration of St. John, No 
man hath seen Crod at any time.* 

I will add one other illustration to prevent any misconception, 
as if I were dividing the human soul into different essences, or 
ideal persons. In this piece of steel I acknowledge the properties 
of hardness, brittleness, high polish, and the capability of form- 
ing a mirror. I find all these likewise in the plate glass of a 
friend's carriage ; but in addition to aU these I find the quality 
of transparency, or the power of transmitting, as weU as of re- 
flecting, the rays of light. The apj^cation is obvious. 

If the reader therefore will take the trouble of bearing in 
mind these and the following explanations, he will have removed 
beforehand every possible difficulty firom The Friend's political 
section. For there is another use of the word, reason, arising out 
of the former indeed, but less definite, and more exposed to mis- 
conception. In this latter use it means the understanding con- 
sidered as using the reason, so far as by the organ of reason only 
we possess the ideas of the necessary and the universal ; and this 
is the more common use of the word, when it is applied with any 
attempt at clear and distinct conceptions. In this narrower and 
derivative sense the best definition of reason, which I can give, 
wiU be found in the third member of the following sentence, in 
which the understanding is described in its three-fold operation, 
and firom each receives an appropriate name. The sense, — vis 
sensitiva vel intuitiva — ^perceives : vis regulatrix — ^the under- 
standing, in its own peculiar operation — conceives : vis ratian- 
alis — ^the reason or rationalized understanding— comprehends. 
The first is impressed through the organs of sense ; the second 
combines these multifarious impressions into individual notions, 
and by reducing these notions to rules, according to the analogy 
of all its former notices, constitutes experience : the third subor- 
dinates both of them, the notions, namely, and the rules of ex- 
perience, to absolute principles or necessary laws : and thus con- 
cerAing objects, which our experience has proved to have real 
existence, it demonstrates, moreover, in what way they are possi- 
ble, and in doing this constitutes science. Heason therefore, in 
this secondary sense, and used, not as a spiritual organ, but as a 

* 1 Ep. iv. U—Ed. 
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faculty, namely, the understanding or soul enlightened by that 
organ, — reason, I say, or thj^ scientific faculty, is the intellection 
of the possibility or essential properties of things by means of the 
laws that constitute them. Thus the rational idea of a circle is 
that of a figure constituted by the circumvolution of a straight 
line with its one end fixed. 

Every man must feel, that though he may not be exerting 
different faculties, he is exerting his faculties in a different way, 
when in one instance he begins with some one self-evident 
truth, — ^that the radii of a circle, for instance, are all equal, — 
and in consequence of this being true sees at once, without any 
actual experience, that some other thing must be true likewise, 
and that, this being true, some third thing must be equally true, 
and so on till he comes, we will say, to the properties of the lever, 
considered as the spoke of a circle ; which is capable of having 
all its marvellous powers demonstrated even to a savage who had 
never seen a lever, aiid without ' supposing any other previous 
knowledge in his mind, but this one, that there is a conceivable 
figure, all possible lines firom the middle to the circumference of 
which are of the same length : or when, in another instance, he 
brings together the facts of experience, each of which has its own 
separate value, neither increased nor diminished by the truth of 
any other fact which ,may have preceded it ; and making these 
several facts bear upon some particular project, and finding some 
in favor of it, and some against it, determines for or against the 
project, according as one or the other class of facts preponderate : 
as, for example, whether it would be better to plant a particular 
spot of ground with larch, or with Scotch fir, or with oak in 
preference to either. Surely every man will acknowledge, that 
his mind was very differently employed in the first case firom 
what it was in the second ; and all men have agreed to caU the • 
results of the first class the truths of science, such as not only are . 
true, but which it is impossible to conceive otherwise : while the 
results of the second class are called facts, or things of experi- ' 
ence : and as to these latter we must often content ourselves with 
the greater probability, that they are so or so, rather than other- 
wise — ^nay, even when we have no doubt that they are so in the 
particular case, we never presume to assert that they must con- 
tinue so always, and under all circumstances, (in the contrary, 
our conclusions depend altogether on contingent circumstances. 
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Now when the mind is employed, as in the case first mentioned, 
I call it reasoning, or the use of the pure reason ; but, in the 
second case, the understanding or prudence. 

This reason applied to the motives of our conduct, and com- 
bined with the sense of our moral responsibility, is the conditional 
cause of conscience, which is a spiritual sense or testifying state 
of the coincidence or discordance of the free will with the reason. 
But as the reasoning consists wholly in a man's power of seeing, 
whether any two conceptions which happen to be in his mind, 
are, or are not in contradiction to each other, it follows of neces- 
sity, not only that all men have reason, but that every man has 
it in the same degree. For reasoning, or reason, in this its sec- 
ondary sense, does not consist in the conceptions themselves or in 
their clearness, but simply, when they are in the mind, in seeing 
whether they contradict each other or no. 

And again, as in the determinations of conscience the only 
knowledge required is that of my own intention — whether in do- 
ing such a thing, instead of leaving it undone, I did what I should 
think right if any other person had done it ; it follows that in the 
mere question of guilt or innocence, all men have not only reason 
equally, but likewise all the materials on which the reason, con- 
sidered as conscience, is to work. But when we pass out of our- 
selves, and speak, not exclusively of the agent as meaning well 
or ill, but of the action in its consequences, then of course experi- 
ence is required, judgment in making use of it, and all those other 
qualities of the mind which are so differently dispensed to difier- 
ent persons, both by nature and education. And though the rea- 
son itself is the same in all men, yet the means of ..exercising it, 
and the materials, — ^that is, the facts and conceptions— on which 
it is exercised, being possessed in very different degrees by differ- 
ent persons, the practical result is, of course, equally different — 
and the whole groimd-work of Rousseau's philosophy ends in a 
mere nothingism.— Even in that branch of knowledge, "where the 
concejptions, on the congruity of which with each other, the rea- 
8(iB is to decide, are all possessed alike by aU men, namely in 
giBometry ; — ^for all men in their senses possess all the component 
images, namely simple curves and straight lines ; yet the power 
of attention required for the perception of linked truths, even of 
such truths, is so very different in A and in B, that Sir Isaac 
Newton professed that it was in this power only that he was 
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superior to ordinary men. In short, the sophiflm is as gross as 
if I should say, — ^the souls of all men have the faculty of sight in 
an equal degree— forgetting to add, that this faculty can not be 
exercised without eyes, and that some men are blind and others 
short-sighted, — and should then take advantage of this my omis- 
sion to conclude against the use or necessity of spectacles, and 
microscopes, — or of choosing the sharpest^sighted men for our 
guides. 

Having exposed this gross sophism, I must warn against an 
opposite error — ^namely, that if reason, as distinguished from pru- 
dence, consists merely in knowing that black can not be white— 
or when a man has a clear conception of an inclosed figure, and 
another equally clear conception of a straight line, his reason 
teaches him that these two conceptions are incompatible in the 
same object, that is, that two straight lines can not include a 
space the reason must therefore be a very insigniikant fac- 
ulty. For a moment's steady self-reflection will show us, that 
in the simple determination * black is not white' — or, * that two 
straight lines can not include a space' — all the powers are im- 
plied, that distinguish man from animals ; — ^first, the power of 
reflection — 2d, of comparison — 3d, and therefore of suspension of 
the nund — 4th, therefore of a controlling will, and the power of 
acting from notions, instead of mere images exciting appetites; 
from motives, and not from mere dark instincts. Was it an in- 
signifloant thing to weigh the planets, to determine all their 
courses, and prophesy every possible relation of the heavens a 
thousand years hence ? Yet all this mighty chain of science is 
nothing but a linking together of truths of the same kind, as, the 
whole is greater than its part ; — or, if A and B = C, then A = B : 
or 3 -f- 4 =7, therefore 7-f-5 = 12, and so forth. X is to be 
found either in A or B, or C or D : it is not found in A, B, or C ;^ 
therefore it is to be found in D. What can be simpler ? Apply 
this to a brute animal. A dog misses his master where four* 
roads meet ; — ^he has come up one, smells to two of the others, 
and then with his head aloft darts forward to the fourth road 
without any examination. If this were done by a conclusion, 
the dog would have reason ; — ^how comes it then, that he never 
shows it in hk -ordinary habits? Why does this story excite 
either wonder or incredulity ? — If the story be a fact, and not a 
fiction, I^ should say — ^the breeze brought his master's scent down 
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the fiyorth road to the dog^s nose, and that there&ie he did not 
put it down to the road, as in the two fonner instances. So aw- 
fal and ahnost miracoloos does the shnple act of concluding, that 
* take three finom four, there remains one/ appear to ns, when at- 
tributed to one of the most sagacions of all bmte animals. ' 
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ON THE PRmCIPLES OF POLITICAL KNOWLEDGE. 



Hoc potissimum pacto Jelicem ac Tnagnum regent se fore jtuHcaflSy non H 
quam plurimia sed si quam optimis imperet. Proinde parum esse putat jusHs 
prcBsidiis regnum suum muniisse^ nisi idem xfiris emditione juxta ac vitce in- 
tegritaU prcBceUerUibus ditet cUque fumestet. Nimirum inteU^it Juec demum 
esse vera regni decora^ has veras opes. 

Erasmus : Efist. ad Episc. Paris. 
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. ESSAY I. 

Dumpolitici icepiuscvZe hbminihui magis irmdianiur quam eonaulunt, po" 
tilts callidi qitam sapientes ; theoretici e contrario 9e rem divinam faeere et 
sapiential culmen attingere creduntj quando kumanam naturaniy qua rndlibi 
esty mtdtis modis laudare^ et ecmi, quce re vera est, dictis laeessere norunt 
Unde factum est, ut nunquam politicam conceperint qua posmt ad usum re- 
vocari ; sed qua in Utopia vel in illo poetarum aureo sactUo, ubi scilicet 
minime necesse eraiy institui potuisset. At mihi plane persuadeo^ experienr 
tiam omnia civitatum genera, qua concipi possunt ut homines concorditer 
vivani, et simul media, quibus multitudo dirigi, seu quibus intra certos lim- 
ites contineri debeat, ostendisse : ita ut non credam, nos posse aliquid, quod 
ab experientia sive praxi non abhorreat, cogitatione de hae re assequi, quod 
nondum expertum cofnpertumqtte 'sit. 

Oum igitur animum ad politicam applicuerwi, nihil quod novum vel in- 
auditum est ; sed tantum ea qua cum praxi optime conveniunt, certa et in- 
dubitata ratione demonstrare out ex ipsa humana natura conditions deducere, 
intendi, Et ut ea qua ad hanc scientiam spectant, eadem animi libertate, 
qua res mathematicas solemus, inquirerem, sedulo curavi humanas actiones 
non ridere, non lugere, neque detestari ; sed intelligere. Nee ad imperii se- 
cwritatem refert quo animo homines inditcantur ad res reete administrandas, 
modo res rede administrentttr, Animi enim libertas, seu fortitudo, privata 
virtus est ; at imperii virtus securitas. Spinosa Op. Post. p. 267. 

While the mere practical statesman too often rather plots against man- 
kind, than consults their interest, crafty, not wise ; the mere theorists, on 
the other hand, ima^^e that they are employed iiijfk glorious work, and 
beheve themselves at the very summit of earthly wisdom, when they are 
able, in set and varied language, to extol that human natiure, which ex- 
ists nowhere, except indeed in their own fancy, and to accuse and vilify 
our nature as it really is. Hence it has happened, that these men have 
never conceived a practicable scheme of civil policy, but, at best, such 
forms of government only, as might have been instituted in Utopia, or 
during the golden age of the poets : that is to say, forms of government 
excellently adapted for those who need no government at all But I am 

G* 
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fullj persuaded, that experience has already brought to light all conceiv- 
able sorts of political institutions under which human society can be 
maintained in concord, and Ukewise the chief means of directing the mul- 
titude, or retaining them within giyen boundaries : so that I can hardlj 
believe, that on this subject the deepest research would arrive at any re- 
sult, not abhorrent from experience, and practice, which has not been al- 
ready tried and proved. 

When, therefore, I applied my thoughts to the study of political philoB- 
ophy, I proposed to myself nothing original or strange as the fruits of 
my reflections ; but simply to demonstrate from plain and undoubted 
principles, or to deduce frotn the very condition and necessities of buman 
nature, those plans and maxims which square the best with practice. And 
that in all things which relate to this province, I might conduct my inves- 
tigations with the same freedom of intellect with wbich we proceed in 
questions of pure science, I sedulously disciplined my mind neither to laugh 
at, nor bewail, nor detest, the actions of men ; but to understand them^ 
For to the SEifety of the state it is not of necessary importance what mo- 
tives induce men to administer public affairs rightly, provided only that 
public afi&iirs be rightly administered.* For moral strength, or freedom 
from the selfish passions, is the virtue of individuals ; but security is the 
virtue of a state. 



ON THE PBINCIPLES OF POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY. 

All the different philosophical systems of political justice, all 
the theories on the rightful origin of government, are reducible 
in the end to three classes, correspondent to the three diffqrent 
points of view, in which the human being itself may be con- 
templated. The first denies all truth and distinct meaning to 
the words, right and duty ; and affirming that the humaa mind 
consists of nothing but the manifold modifications of passive sen- 
sation, considers men as the highest sort of animals indeed, but 
at the same time the most wretched ; inasmuch as their defence- 
less nature forces them into society : while such is the multipli- 
city of wants engendered by the social state, that the wishes of 
one are sure to >be in contradiction to those of some other. The 
assertors of this sjBtem consequently ascribe the origin and con- 
tinuance of government to fear, or the power of the stronger, 
aided by the force of custom. This is the system of Hobbes. 
Its statement is its confutation. It is, indeed, in the literal sense 

* I regret, that I should have given, by thus selecting it for my motto, 
an implied consent to this very plausible, but false and dangerous position. 
1880. 
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of the word, preposterous : for fear pre-supposes conquest, and 
Conquest a previous union and agreement between the conquerors. 
A vast empire may perhaps be governed by fear ; at least the 
supposition is not absolutely inconceivable, under circumstances 
which prevent the consciousness of a common strength. A mil- 
hon of men united by mutual confidence and free intercourse of 
thoughts form one powerj and this is as much a real thing as a 
steam-engine ; but a million of insulated individuals is only an 
abstraction of the mind, and but one told so many times over 
without addition, as an idiot would tell the clock at noon— one, 
one, one. But when, in the first instances, the descendants of 
one family joined together to attack those of another family, it 
is impossible that their chief or leader should have appeared to 
them stronger than all the rest together ; they must therefore 
have chosen him, and this as for particular purposes, so doubt- 
less under particular conditions, expressed or understood. Such 
we know to be the case with the North American tribes at pres- 
ent ; such, we are informed by history, was the case with our 
own remote ancestors. Therefore, even on the system of those 
who, in contempt of the oldest and most authentic records, con- 
sider the savage as the first and natural state of man, government 
must have originated in choice and an agreement. The appa- 
rent exceptions in Africa and Asia are, if possible, still more 
subversive of this system : for they will be found to have origi- 
nated in religious imposture, and the first chiefs to have secured 
a willing and enthusiastic obedience to themselves as delegates 
of the Deity. 

But the whole theory is baseless. We are told by history, we 
learn from our experience, we know from our own hearts, that 
fear, of itself, is utterly incapable of producing any regular, con- 
tinuous, and calculable effect, even on an- individual ; and that 
the fear, which does act systematically upon the mind, always 
pre-supposes a sense of duty, as its cause. The most cowardly 
of the European nations, the Neapolitans . and Sicilians, those 
among whom the fear of death exercises the most tyrannous in- 
fluence relatively to their own persons, are the very men who 
least fear to take away the life of a fellow-citizen by poison or as- 
sassination ; while in Gre.at Britain, a tyrant, who has abused 
the power, which a vast property has given him, to oppress a 
whole neighborhood, can walk in safety unarmed and unattended, 
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amid a hundred men, each of whom feels his heart bum -with 
rage and indignation at the sight of him. It was this man who 
broke my father's heart ; or, it is through him that my children 
are clad in rags, and cry for the food which I am no longer able 
to provide for them. And yet they dare not touch a hair of his 
head ! Whence does this arise ? Is it from a cowardice of sen- 
sibihty that makes the injured man shudder at the thought of 
shedding blood ? Or from a cowardice ( of seMshness which 
makes him afraid of hazarding his own life ? Neither the one 
nor the other ! The field of Waterloo, ^s Hhe most recent of a 
hundred equal proofs, has borne witness that,— 



— ^bring a Briton frae his hill, 

Say, such is royal George's will. 

An' there's the foe. 
He has nae thought but how to kill 

Twa at a blow. 
Nae cauld, fifdnt-hearted doubtings tease him ; 
Death comes, wi' fearless eye he sees him ; 
Wi' bluidy hand, a welcome gies him ; 

And when he &*b, 
"Hia latest draught o' breathin' leaves him 

In taint huzzas.* 

Whence then arises the difference of feeling in the former case ? 
To what does the oppressor owe his safety ? To the spirit-quell- 
ing thought ; — ^the laws of God and of my country have made 
his life sacred ! I dare not touch a hair of his head ! — 'Tis con- 
science that makes cowards of us all, — ^but oK ! it is conscience 
too which makes heroes of us all. 

* Burns.— JUL 
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Le plus fart iCest jamais cuaez fort pour itre toujours le mattre^ ^il ne ' 
tranrforme sa force en droit et Voheisaance en devoir, Rousseau. 

VirihiLS parantur provineiaij jure retinentur. Igitwr breve id gaudiunit 
quippe Oemuini victi magiSj quam domiti, Florub, iy. 12.* 

The strongest is never strong enough to be always the master, unless he 
transforms his power into right, and obedience into duty. 

Provinces are taken by force, but they are kept by right. This exulta- 
tion therefore was of brief continuance, inasmuch as the Germans had been 
overcome, but not subdued. 

A TRULY great man,t the best and greatest public character 
that I had ever the opportunity of making myself acquainted 
with, — on assuming the command of a man of war, found a mu- 
tinous crew, more than one half of them uneducated Irishmen, 
and of the remainder no small portion had become sailors by 
compromise of punishment. What terror could effect by severity 
and frequency of acts of discipline, had been already effected. 
And what was this effect ? Something like that of a polar win- 
ter on a flask of brandy. The furious spirit concentered itself 
with tenfold strength at the heart ; open violence was changed 
into secret plots and conspiracies ; and the consequent orderliness 
of the crew, as far as they were orderly, was but the brooding of 
a tempest. The new commander instantly commenced a system 
of discipline as near as possible to that of ordinary law ; — as 
much as possible, he avoided, in his own person, the appearance 
of any will or arbitrary power to vary, or to remit, punishment. 
The rules to be observed were affixed to a conspicuous part of the 
ship, with the particular penalties for the breach of each particu- 
lar rule ; and care was taken that every individual of the ship 
should know and understand this code. With a single exception 
in the case of mutinous behavior, a space of twenty-Ibur hours 
* Slightly altered.— JSa: t Sir Alexander Boll.— ^. 
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was appomted between the first charge and the second hearing 
of the cause, at wl^h time the accused person was permitted 
and required to bring forward whatever he thought conducive to 
his defence or palliation. If, as was commonly the case — ^for the 
officers well knew that the commander would seriously resent in 
them all caprice of will, and by no means permit to others what 
he denied to himself, — ^no answer could be returned to the three 
questions — ^Did you not commit the act ? Did you ^ot know that 
it was in contempt of such^ rule, and in defiance of such a pun- 
ishment ? And was it not wholly in your own power to have 
obeyed the one and avoided the other ? — ^the sentence was then 
passed with the greatest solemnity, and another, but shorter, 
space of time was again interposed between it and its actual ex- 
ecution. During this space the feelings of the commander, as a 
man, were so well blended with his inflexibility, as the organ of 
the law ; and how much he sufiered previously to and during 
the execution of the. sentence was so well known to the crew, 
that it became a common saying with them when a sailor was 
about to be punished, the captain takes it more to heart than the 
fellow himself. But whenever the commander perceived any 
trait of pride in the ofiender, or the germs of any noble feeling, 
he lost no opportunity of saying, " It is not the pain that you are 
about to suffer which grieves me ! You are none of you, I trust, 
such cowards as to turn faint-hearted at the thought of that ! but 
that, being a man, and one who is to fight for his king and coun- 
try, you should have made it necessary to treat you as a vicious 
beast, — ^it is this that grieves me." 

I have been assured, both by a gentleman who was a lieuten- 
ant on board that ship at the time when the heroism of its cap- 
tain, aided by his characteristic calmness and foresight, greatly 
influenced the decision* of the most glorious battle recorded in the 
, annals of our naval history ; and very recently by a gray-headed 
sailor, who did not even know my name, or could have suspected 
that I was previously acquainted with the circumstances — I have 
been assured, I say, that the success of this plan was such as as- 
tonished the oldest ofiicers, and convinced the most incredulous. 
Rufiians, who, like the old Buccaneers, had been used to inflict 
torture on themselves for sport, or in order to harden themselves 
beforehand, were tamed and overpowered, how or why they 
themselves knew not. From the fiercest spirits were heard the 
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most earnest entreaties for the forgiveness of their commander : 
not before the punishment, for it was too Wf|ll known that then 
they would have been to no purpose, but days after it, when the 
bodily pain was remembered but as a dream. An invisible power 
it was, that quelled them, a power, which was therefore irresisti- 
ble, because it took away the very will of resisting. It was the 
awful power of law, acting on natures pre-configured to its influ- 
ences. A faculty was appealed to in the offender's own heixig : a 
faculty and a presence, of which he had not been previously 
made aware, — ^but it answered to the appeal ; its real existence 
therefore could not be doubted, or its reply rendered inaudible ; 
and the very struggle of the wilder passions to keep uppermost 
counteracted their own purpose, by wasting in internal contest 
that energy which before had acted in its entireness on external 
resistance or provocation. Strength may be met with strength ; 
the power of inflicting pain may be baffled by the pride of endur- 
ance ; the eye of rage may be answered by the stare of defiance, 
or the downcast look of dark and revengeful resolve ; and with 
all this there is an outward and determined object to which the 
mind can attach its passions and purposes, and bury its own dis- 
quietudes in the full occupation of the senses. But who dares 
struggle with an invisible combatant, — ^with an enemy which 
exists and makes us know its existence — ^but where it is, we ask 
in vain ? — ^No space contains it — ^time promises no control over 
it — ^it has no ear for my threats — ^it has no substance, that my 
hands can grasp, or my weapons find vulnerable — ^it commands 
and can not be commanded — it acts and is insusceptible of my 
reaction — ^the more I strive to subdue it, the more am I compel- 
led to think of it — and the more I think of it, the more do I find 
it to possess a reahty out of myself, and not to be a phantom of 
my own imagination ; that all, but the most abandoned men, 
acknowledge its authority, and that the whole strength and ma- 
jesty of my country are pledged to support it ; and yet that for 
me its power is the same with that of my own permanent, self, 
and that all the choice, which is permitted to me, consists in 
having it for my guardian angel or my avenging fiend ! This is 
the spirit of law ! the lute of Amphion, the harp of Orpheus ! 
This is the true necessity, which compels man into the social 
state, now and always, by a still-beginning, never-ceasing, force 
of moral cohesion. 
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Thus is man to be governed, and thus only can he be gov- 
erned. For from his creation the objects of his senses were to 
become his subjects, and the task allotted to him was to subdue 
the visible world within the sphere of action circumscribed by 
those senses, as far as they could act in concert. What the eye 
beholds, the hand strives to reach ; what it reaches, it conquers, 
and makes the instrument of further conquest. We can be sub- 
dued* by that alone which is analogous in kind to that by which 
we subdue : therefore by the invisible powers of our nature, 
whose immediate presence is disclosed to our inner sense, and 
only as the symbols and language of which all shapes and modi- 
fications of matter become formidable to us. 

A machine continues to move by the force which first set it in 
motion. If only the smallest number in any state, properly so 
called, hold together through the influence of any fear that does 
not itself pre-suppose the sense of duty, it is evident that the 
state itself could not have commenced through animal fear. We 
hear, indeed, of conquests ; but how does history represent these ? 
Almost without exception as the substitution of one set of gover- 
nors for another : and so far is the conqueror from relying on fear 
alone to secure the obedience of the conquered, that his first step 
is to demand an oath of fealty from them, by which he would 
impose upon them the belief, that they become subjects ; for who 
would think of administering an oath ta a gang of slaves ? But 
what can make the difference between slave and subject, if not 
the existence of an implied contract in the one case, and not in 
the other ? And to what purpose would a contract serve, if, 
however it might be entered into through fear, it were deemed 
binding only in consequence of fear ? To repeat my former iDus- 
tration — ^where fear alone is relied on, as in a slave ship, the 
chains that bind the poor victims must be material chains : for 
these only can act upon feelings which have their source wholly 
in the material organization. Hobbes has said, that laws with- 
out the sword are but bits of parchment. How far this is true, 
every honest man's heart will best tell him, if he wiU content 
himself with asking his own heart, and not falsify the answer by 
his notions concerning the hearts of other men. But were it 
true, still the fair answer would be — ^Well ! but without the laws 
the sword is but a piece of iron. The wretched tyrant, who dis- 
graces the present age and human nature itself, had exhausted 
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tlie whole magazine of animal terror, in order to consolidate his 
truly Satanic government. But look at the new French cate- 
chism, and in it read the misgivings of his mind, as to the suf- 
ficiency of terror alone ! The system, which I have been confut- 
ing, is indeed so inconsistent with the facts revealed to us by our 
own mind, and so utterly unsupported by any facts of history, 
that I should be censurable in wasting my own time and my 
reader's patience by the exposure of its falsehood, but that the 
arguments adduced have a value of themselves independently of 
their present application. Else it would have been an ample 
and satisfactory reply to an assertor of this bestial theory — Gov- 
ernment is a thing which relates to mfcn, and what you say 
applies only to beasts. 

Before I proceed to the second of these systems, let me remove 
a possible misunderstanding that may have arisen from the use 
of the word contract : as if I had asserted, that the whole duty 
of obedience to governors is derived from, and dependent on, the 
fact of an original contract. I freely admit, that to make this 
the cause and origin of political obligation, is not only a danger- 
ous but an absurd theory ; for what could give moral force to the 
contract 1 The same sense of duty which binds us to keep it, 
must have pre-existed as impelling us to make it. For what 
man in his senses would regard the faithfrd observation of a 
contract entered into to plunder a neighbor's house, but as a tre- 
ble crime ? First the act, which is a crime of itself; secondly, 
the entering into a contract which it is a crime to observe, and 
yet a weakening of one of tte main pillars of human confidence 
not to observe, and thus voluntarily placing ourselves under the 
necessity of choosing between two evils ; — and thirdly, the crime 
of choosing the greater of the two evils, by the unlawful observ- 
ance of an unlawful promise. But in my sense, the word con- 
tract is merely synonymous with the sense of duty acting in a 
specific direction, that is, determining our moral relations, as 
members of a body politic. If I have referred to a supposed ori- 
gin of government, it has been in courtesy to a common notion : 
for I myself regard the supposition as no more than a means of 
simplifying to our apprehension the ever-continuing causes of so- 
cial union, even as the conversation of the world may be repre- 
sented as an act of continued creation. For, what if an original 
contract had really been entered into, and formally recorded ? 
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Still it could do no more than bind the contracting parties to act 
for the general good in the best manner, that the existing rela- 
tions among themselves (state of property, rehgion, and so forth), 
on the one hand, and the external circumstances on the other 
(ambitious or barbarous neighbors, and the like), required or per- 
mitted. In after-times it could be appealed to only for the 
general principle, and no more, than the ideal contract, could it 
afiect a question of ways and means. As each particular age 
brings with it its own exigencies, so must it rely on its own 
prudence for the specific measures by which they are to be en- 
countered. 

Nevertheless, it assuredly can not be denied, that an original, 
— ^more accurately, an ever-originating, — contract is a very natu- 
ral and significant mode of expressing the reciprocal duties of 
subject and sovereign. We need only consider the utility of a 
real and formal state contract, — ^the Bill of Eights for instance, 
— as a sort of est demonstratum in politics; and the contempt 
lavished on this notion, though sufiiciently compatible with the 
tenets of a Hume, will seem strange, to us in the writings of a 
Protestant clergyman,* who surely owed some respect to a mode 
of thinking which God himself had authorized by his own exam* 
pie, in the establishment of the Jewish constitution. In this in- 
stance there was no necessity for deducing the will of God from 
the tendency of the laws to the general happiness : his will was 
expressly declared. Nevertheless, it seemed good to the divine 
wisdom, that there shoidd be a covenant, an original contract, 
between himself as sovereign, and the Hebrew nation as subjects. 
This I admit was a written and formal contract ; but the rela- 
tions of mankind, as members of a body spiritual, or religious 
commonwealth, to the Saviour, as its head or regent ; — ^is not 
this, too, styled a covenant, though it would be absurd to ask for 
the material instrument that contained it, or the time when it 
was signed or voted by the members of the church coUectively.t 

* See Paley's Moral and Political Philosophy. B. vi. c. 8. — Ed. 

f It is perhaps to be regretted, that the words. Old and New Testament, 
— ^they having lost the sense intended by the translators of the Bible, — 
have not been changed into the Old and New Covenant. We can not too 
carefully keep in sight a notion, which appeared to the Primitive Church 
the fittest and most scriptural mode of representing the smn of the contents 
of the sacred writings. 
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With this explanation, the assertion of an original or a per- 
petual contract is rescued from all rational objection ; and how- 
ever speciously it may be urged, that history can scarcely pro- 
duce a single example of a state dating its primary establishment 
from a free and mutual covenant, the answer is ready : if there 
be any difference between a government and a band of robbers, 
an act of consent must be supposed on the part of the people 
governed. 
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Human institntionB can not be wholly constructed on principles of sci- 
ence, which is proper to inunutable objects. In the goyemment of the vis- 
ible world the Supreme Wisdom itself submits to be the author of the bet- 
ter ; not of the best, but of the best possible in the subsisting relations. 
Much more must all human legislators give way to many evils rather than 
euoourage the disccmtent that would lead to worse remedies. If it is not in 
tibie power of man to construct even the arch of a bridge that shall exactly 
correspond in its strength to the calculations of geometry, how much less 
can human science construct a constitution except by rendering itself flexi- 
ble to experience and expediency : where so many things must fall out ac- 
cidentally, and come not into any compliance with the preconceived ends : 
but men are forced to comply subsequently, and to strike in with things as 
they fiill out, by after applications of them to their purposes, or by framing 
their purposes to thenL South. 

The second system corresponds to the second point of view 
under which the human being may be considered, namely, as an 
animal gifted with understanding, or the faculty of suiting meas- 
ures to circumstances. According to this theory, every institu- 
tion of national origin needs no other justification than a proof, 
that under the particular circumstances it is expedient. Having 
in my former essays expressed myself, — so at least I am conscious 
I shall have appeared to do to many persons ; — ^with comparative 
shght of the understanding considered as the sole guide of human' 
conduct, and even with something like contempt and reprobation 
of the maxims of expedience, when represented as the only steady 
light pf the conscience, and the absolute foundation of all moral- 
ity ; I shall perhaps seem guilty of an inconsistency, in declaring 
myself an adherent of this second system, a zealous advocate for 
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denying the Tarioiiis fenxu and modes of gonremmeiit from human 
pmdence, and of deeming that to he just which experience has 
proved to he expedient. From this charge of inconsistency* I 
shall hest exculpate myself hy the full statement of the third sys- 
tem, and hy the exposition of its grounds and consequences. 

* Distinct notions do not suppose different things. When I make a three- 
fold distincti(xi in human nature, I am fully aware, that it is a distioction, 
not a diyision, and that in erery act of mind the man unites the properties 
of saise, nnderstanding, and reas<Hi. Nevertheless it is of great practical 
importance, that these distinctions should be made and understood, tiie ig- 
norance or perversion of them being alike injurious ; as the first French 
constitution has most lamentably proved It wbb the fJEhshion in the profli- 
gate times of Charles IL to laugh at the Presbyterians, for distingmshing 
between the person and the king ; while in fact they were ridiculing the 
most venerable maxims of Engli^ law ; — ^the king never dies — ^the king can 
do no wr<»ig, — and subverting the principles of genuine loyalty, in ordw to 
prepare the minds of the people for despotisoL 

Under the term " sense,'' I comprise whatever is passive in our being, 
without any reference to the question of materialism or immaterialism ; 
all that man is in common with animals, in kind at least — his sensations, 
and impressions, whether of his outward senses, or the inner sense of im- 
agination. This, in the language of the schools, was called the vU reeeptiva, 
or recipient property of the soul, £rom the original constitution of which 
we perceive and imagine all things under the forms of space and time. By 
the " imderstanding," I mean the faculty of thinking and forming judgm^its 
on the notices furnished by the sense, according to certain rules existing in 
itself, which rules constitute its distinct nature. By the pure " reason," I 
mean the power by which we become possessed of principles, — ^the eternal 
verities of Plato and Descartes, and of ideas, not images — as the ideas of a 
point, a line, a circle, in mathematics;* and of justice, holiness, free-will, 
and the like, in morals. Hence in works of pure science the definitions of 
necessity precede the reasoning, in other works they more aptly form the 
conclusion. 

To many of my readers it will, I trust, be some recommendation of these 
distinctions, that they are more than once expressed, and everywhere sup- 
posed, in the writings of St. Paul. I have no hesitation in undertaking to 
prove, that every heresy which has disquieted the Christian Church, 6*001 
Tritheism to Socinianism, has originated in and supported itself by argu- 
ments rendered plausible only by the confusion of these faculties, and thus 
demanding for the objects of one, a sort of evidence appropriated to those 
of another faculty. — ^These disquisitions have the misfortune of being in ill- 
report, as dry and unsatisfactory ; but I hope, in the course of the work, to 
gain them a better character — ^and if elucidations of their practical impor- 

* In the severity of logic, the geometrical point, line, surface, circle, and 
10 forth, are theorems, not ideas. 
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The third and last system, then, denies all rightful origin to 
govenunent, except as far as it is derivable from principles con- 
'tained in the reason of man, and judges all the relations of man 
in society by the laws of moral necessity, according to ideas. I 
here use the word in its highest and primitive sense, and as nearly 
synonymous with the modem word ideal, — according to arche- 
typal ideas co-essential with the reason, the consciousness of these 
ideas being indeed the sign and necessary product of the full 
development of the reason. The following then is the funda- 
mental principle of this theory : Nothing is to be deemed rightfril 
in civil society, or to be tolerated as such, but what is capable of 
being demonstrated out of the original laws of the pure reason. 
Of course, as there is but one system of geometry, so according to 
this theory there can be but one constitution and one system of 
legislation, and this consists in the freedom, which is the common 
right of all men, under the control of that moral necessity, which 
is the common duty of all men. Whatever is not everywhere 
necessary, iff nowhere right. On this assumption the whole 
theory is built. To state it nakedly is to confute it satisfactorily. 
So at least it should seem. But in how winning and specious a 
manner this system may be represented even to minds of the 
loftiest order, if undisciplined and unhumbled by practical experi- 
ence, has been proved by the general impassioned admiration and 
momentous effects of Ex^usseau's Du Contrat Social, and the 
writings of the French economists, or, as they more appropriately 
entitled themselves, physiocratic philosophers : and in how tempt- 
ing and dangerous a manner it may be represented to the popu- 
lace, has been made too evident in our own country by the tem- 
porary effects of Paine's Rights of Man. Relatively, however, to 
this latter work it should be observed, that it is not a legitimate 
offspring of any one theory, but a confusion of the immortality of 
the first system with the misapplied universal principles of the 

tance from the most momentous eyents of history, can render them interest- 
ing, to give them that interest at least. Besides, there is sm'ely some good 
in the ^owledge of truth, as truth — ^we were not made to live by bread 
alone — and in the strengthening of the inteUect. It is an excellent remark 
of Scaliger's — Harvim indagatio 8ubtilitatum, etsi nan est utilis ad machinaa 
farinarioif eonficiendas, exuit animum tamenineeitia rubigine^ acuitgue ad 
alia. — Ezerc. S07. §§ 3. The investigation of these subtleties, though of no 
use to the construction of machines for grinding corn, yet clears the mind 
from the rust of ignorance, and sharpeas it or other thinga 
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last : and in this union, or rather lawless alternation, consists the 
essence of Jacobinism, as far as Jacobinism is any thing but a 
term of abuse, or has any meaning of its own distinct from * 
democracy and sedition. 

A constitution equally suited to China and America, or to 
Russia and Great Britain, must surely be equally unfit for both, 
and deserve as little respect in political, as a quack's panacea in 
medical, practice. Yet there are three weighty motives for a dis- 
tinct exposition of this theory,* and of the ground on which its 
pretensions are bottomed : and I dare ' affirm, that for the same 
reasons there are few subjects which in the present state of the 
world have a fairer claim to the attention of every serious English- 
mian, who is likely, directly or indirectly, as partisan or as oppo- 
nent, to interest himself in schemes of reform. 

The first motive is derived from the propensity of mankind to 
mistake the abhorrence occasioned by the unhappy effects or ac- 
companiments of a particular system for an insight into the false- 
hood of its principles. And it is the latter only, a clear insight, 
not any vehement emotion, that can secure its permanent rejec- 
tion. For by a wise ordinance of nature our feelings have no 
abiding-place in our memory ; nay, the more vivid they are in 
the moment of* their existence, the more dim and difficult to be 
remembered do they make the thoughts which accompanied 
them. Those of my readers, who at any time of their life have 
been in the habit of reading novels, may easily convince them- 
selves of this truth, by comparing their recollections of those 
stories which most excited their curiosity, and even painfully 
affected their feelings, with their recollections of the calm and 
meditative pathos of Shakspeare and Milton. Hence it is that 
human experience, like the stern lights of a ship at sea, illumines 
only the path which we have passed over. The horrors of the 
Peasants' War in Germany, and the direful effects of the Ana- 
baptist tenets, which were only nominally different from those of 

* As metaphysics are the science which determines what can, and what> 
can not, be known of being and the laws of being, a prioriy — ^that is, froncx 
those necessities of the mind or forms of thinking, which, though first re- 
vealed to us by experience, must yet have pre-existed in order to make ex- 
perience itself possible, even as the eye must exist previously to any par- 
ticular act of seeing, though by sight only can we know that we have eyes — - 
BO might the philosophy of Rousseau and his followers not inaptly be en- 
fit.lfH. metapolitics, and the doctors of this school metapolitidans 
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Jacobinism by the substitution of religious for philosophical jar- 
gon, struck all Europe for a time with affright. Yet little more 
than a century was sufficient to obliterate all effective memory 
of those events : the same principles budded forth anew, and pro- 
duced the same fruits from the imprisonment of Charles I, to the 
restoration of his son. In the succeeding generations, to the 
foUies antl vices of the European courts, and to the oppressive 
privileges of the nobility, were again transferred those feelings of 
disgust and hatred, which for a brief while the multitude had 
attached to the crimes and extravagances of political and reli- 
gious fanaticism : and the same principles, aided by circumstances 
and dressed out in the ostentatious garb of a fashionable philoso- 
phy, once more rose triumphant, and effected the French revolu- 
tion. That man has reflected little on human nature who does 
not perceive that the detestable maxims and correspondent crimes 
of the existing French despotism, have already dimmed the 
recollections of the democratic phrenzy in the minds of men ; by 
Httle and little, have drawn off to other objects the electric force 
of the feelings, which had massed and upholden those recollec- 
tions ; and that a favorable concurrence of occasions is alone 
wanting to awaken the thunder and precipitate the lightning 
from the opposite quarter of the political heaven. The true 
origin of human events is so littld susceptible of that kind of evi- 
dence which can compel our belief even against our will ; and so 
many are the disturbing forces which modify the motion given by 
the first projection ; and every age has, or imagines it has, its 
own circumstances which render past experience no longer ap- 
plicable to the present case ; that there will never be wanting 
answers and explanations, and specious flatteries of hope. I well 
remember, that when the examples of former Jacobins, Julius 
CsBsar, Cromwell, &c. were adduced in France and England at 
the commencement of the French Consulate, it was ridiculed as 
pedantry and pedants* ignorance, to fear a repetition of such 
usurpation at the close of the enlightened eighteenth century. 
Those who possess the Moniteurs of that date will find set proofs, 
that such results were little less than impossible, and that it was 
an insult to so philosophical an age, and so ^nUghtened a nation, 
to dare direct the public eye towards them as lights of admoni- 
tion and warning. 
It is a common weakness with official statesmen, and with 
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those who deem themselves honored hy their acquaintance, to at- 
tribute great national events to the influence of particular per- 
sons, to the errors of one man and to the intrigues of another, to 
any possible spark of a particular occasion, rather than to the 
true cause, the predominant state of public opinion. I have 
known men who, with most significant nods, and the civil con- 
tempt of pitying half-smiles, have declared the natural, explana- 
iioa of the French revolution, to be the mere fancies of garreteers, 
and then, with the solemnity of cabinet ministers, have pro- 
ceeded to explain l;he whole by anecdotes. It is so stimulant to 
the phde of a vulgar mind, to be persuaded that it knows what 
few others know, and that it is the important depository of a sort 
of state secret, by communicating which it confers an obligation 
on others ! But I have likewise met with men of intelligence, 
who at the commencement of the revolution were travelling on 
foot through the French provinces, and they bear witness, that in 
the remotest villages every tongue was employed in echoing and 
> enforcing the doctrines of the Parisian journalists ; that the public 
highways were crowded with enthusiasts, some shouting the 
watchwords of the revolution, others disputing on the most ab- 
stract principles of the universal constitution, which they fully 
beheved, th9.t all the nations of the earth were shortly to adopt ; 
the most ignorant among them confident of his fitness fox the 
highest duties of a legislator ; and all prepared to shed their 
blood in the defence of the inalienable sovereignty of the self-gov- 
erned people. The more abstract the notions were, with the closer 
afiinity did they combine with the most fervent feelings, and aU 
the immediate impulses to action. The Lord Chancellor Bacon 
lived in an age of court intrigues, and was familiarly acquainted 
with all the secrets of personal influence. He, if any man, was 
quahfied to take the gauge and measurement of their comparative 
power ; and he has told us, that there is one, and but one infalli- 
ble source of political prophecy, the knowledge of the predomi- 
nant opinions and the speculative principles of men in general, 
between the age of twenty and thirty. Sir Philip Sidney, — ^the 
favorite of Glueen Elizabeth, the paramount gentleman of Europe, 
the nephew, and — as far as a good man could be — ^the confidant 
of the intriguing and dark-minded Earl of Leicester, — was so 
deeply convinced that the principles diffused through the majority 
of a nation are the true oracles from whence statesmen are to 
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learn wisdom, and that when the people speak loudly it is from 
their being strongly possessed either by the godhead or the daemon, 
that in the revolution of the Netherlands he considered the uni- 
versal adoption of one set of principles, as a proof of the divine 
presence. * If Her Majesty,' says he, * werti the fountaia, I would 
fear, considering what I daily find, that we should wax dry. 
But she is but a means which God useth.' But if my readers 
wish to see the question of the efficacy of principles and popular 
opinions for evil and for good proved and illustrated with an elo- 
quence worthy of the subject, I can refer them •with the hardiest 
anticipation of their thanks to the late work concerning the rela- 
tions of Great Britain, Spain, and Portugal, by my honored friend, 
WQliam Wordsworth, quern qtioties lego, non verba mihi videor 
atidire, sed tonitrua.* 

* I consider this reference to, and stroi^ recommendation of^ the work 
above mentioned, not as a voluntary tribute of admiration, but as an act of^ 
mere justice both to myself and to the readers of The Friend My own 
heart bears me witness, that I am actuated by the deepest sense of the 
truth of the principles, which it has been and still more will be my endeavor 
to enforce, and of their paramount importance to the well-being of society 
at the present juncture : and that the duty of making the attempt, and the 
hope of not wholly failing in it, are, far more than the wish for the doubt- 
ful good of literary reputation, or any yet meaner object, my great and 
ruling motives. Mr. "Wordsworth I deem a fellow-iaborer in the same vine- 
yard, actuated by the same motives and teaching the same principles, but 
with fer greater powers of mind, and an eloquence more adequate to the 
importance and majesty of the cause. I am strengthened too by the knoyrl- 
edge, that I am not unauthorized by the sympathy of many wise and good 
men, and naen acknowledged as such by the public, in my admiration of his 
pamphlet. — Neque enim debet operibus ejus obesse, quod vivit. An si inter 
eoSy quos numqitam vidimus^ jloruissety non solum libros ejus, verum etiam 
imagines conquireremus, ejusdem nunc honor prasentis, et gratia quasi 
satietate languesceti At hoc pravum, malignumque est, non admirari 
hominem admirations dignissimum, quia videre, alloqui, audire, complecti, 
nee laudare tantum, verum etiam amare, contingit. Plin. Epis. lib. I. 16. 

It is hardly possible for a man of ingenuous mind to act under the fear 
that he shall be suspected by honest men of the vileness of praising a work 
to the public, merely because he happens to be perscmally acquainted with 
the author. That this is so commonly done in reviews, furnishes only an 
additional proof of the morbid hardness produced in the moral sense by the 
habit of writing anonymous critidsms, especially under the further disguise 
of a pretended board or association of oritics, each man expressing himself, 
to use the words of Andrew Marvel, as a synodical indmduvm. With re- 
gard, however, to the probability of being warped by partiality, I can only 

VOL. 11. H 
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That erroneous political notions — ^they having become general 
and a part of the popular creed — have practical consequences, 
and these, of course, of a most fearful nature, is a truth as cer- 
tain as historic evidence can make it : and that when the feel- 
ings excited by these calamities have passed away, and the 
interest in them has been displaced by more recent events, the 
same errors are likely to be Started afresh, pregnant with the 
same calamities, is an evil rooted in human nature in the pres- 
ent state of general information, for which we have hitherto 
found no adequate remedy. It may, perhaps, id the scheme of 
Providence, be proper and conducive to its ends, that no adequate 
remedy should exist : for the folly of men is the wisdom of God. 
But if there be any means, if not of preventing, yet of palliating, 
the disease, and, in the more favored nations, of checking its 
progress at the first symptoms ; and if these means are to be at 
all compatible with the civil and intellectual freedom of mankind ; 
they are to be foimd only in an intelligible and thorough exposure 
of the error, and, through that discovery, of the source, from 
which it derives its speciousness and powers of influence on the 
human mind. This therefore is my first motive for undertaking 
the disquisition. 

The second is, that though the French code of revolutionary 
principles is now gerierally rejected as a system, yet everywhere 
in the speeches and writings of the English reformers, nay, not 
seldom in those of their opponents, I find certain maxims asserted 

say that I jndge of all works indifferently by certain fixed rules previously 
formed in my mind with all the power and vigilance of my judgment ; and 
that I should certainly of the two apply them with greater rigor to the 
production of a friend than to that of a person indifferent to me. But 
wherever I find in any work all the conditions of excellence in its kind, it is 
not the aocid^it of the author's beiag my contemporary or even my friend, 
or the sneers of bad-hearted men, that shall prevent me from speaking of 
it, as in my inmost convictions 1 deem it deserves. 

no, friend ! 

r Though it be now the fashion to commend. 

As men of strong minds, those alone who can 
Oeniurs with judgment, no such piece of man 
Makes up my spirit : where desert does hve, 
There will I plant my wonder, and there give 
Ify best endeavors to build up his glory, 
That truly merits 1 
^ ReeommefuJatory Veraet to on4 of the old ploffs. 
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or appealed to, which are not tenable, except as constituent 
parts of that system. Many of the most specious arguments in 
proof of the imperfection and injustice of the present constitution 
of our legislature will be foimd, on closer examination, to pre- 
suppose the truth of certain principles,, firom which the adducers 
of these arguments loudly profess their dissent. But in political 
changes no permanence can be hoped for in the edifice, without 
consistency in the foundation. 

The third motive is, that by detecting the true source of the 
influence of these principles, we shall at the same time discover 
their natural place and object ; and that in themselves they are 
not only truths, but most important, and sublime truths ; and that 
their falsehood and their danger consist altogether in their mis- 
application. Thus the dignity of human nature will be secured, 
and at the same time a lesson of humility taught to each indi- 
vidual, whett we are made to see that the imiversal necessary 
laws, and "pute ideas of reason, were given us, not for the pur- 
pose of flattering our pride, and enabling us to become national 
legislators ; but that, by an energy of continued self-conquest, we 
might establish a free and yet absolute government in our own 
spirits. 
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Albeit therefore, much of that we are to speak in this present cause, may 
seem to a number perhaps tedious, perhaps obscure, dark, and intricate 
(for many talk of the truth, which never sounded the depth from whence it 
springeth: and therefore, when they are led thereunto, they are soon 
weary, as men drawn from those beaten paths, wherewith they have been 
inured) ; yet this may not so far prevail, aa to cut off that whicsh the mat- 
ter itself requireth, howsoever the nice humor of some be therewith pleased 
or no. They unto whom we shall seem tedious, are in no wise injured by 
us, because it is in their own hands to spare that labor, whieh they are not 
willing to endure. And if any complain of obscurity, they must consider, 
that in these matters it cometh no otherwise to pass, than in sundry the 
works both of art, and also of nature, where that which hath greatest force 
in the very things we see, is, notwithstanding, itself oftentimes not seen. 
The stateliness of houses, the goodliness of trees, when we behold them, de- 
lighteth the eye : but that foimdation which beareth up the one, that root 
which ministereth unto the other nourishment and life, is in the bosom of 
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the earth concealed ; and if there be at any time oceasion to search into it, 
such labor is then more neceBsary than pleasant,, both to them whieh un- 
dertake it and for the lookers-on. In like manner, the use and benefit of 
good laws, all that live imder them, may enjoy with delight and comfort, 
albeit the grounds and first original causes fi:om "whence they have sprung, 
be unknown, as to the greatest part of men they are. But when they who 
withdraw their obedience, pretend that th« laws which they should obey 
are corrupt and vicious ; for better examination of their quality, it behoov- 
eth the very foundation and root, the highest well-spring and fountain of 
them to be discovered. Which, because we are not oftentimes accustomed 
to do, when we do it, the pains we take are more needful a great deal than 
acceptable, and the matters which we handle, seem by reason of newness 
(till the mind grow better acquainted with them), dark, intricate, and un- 
familiar. For as much help whereof, as may be in this case, I have en- 
deavored throughout the body of this whole discourse, that every former 
part might give strength unto all that follow, and every latter bring some 
light unto all before : so that if the judgments of men do but hold them- 
selves in suspense, as touching those first more general meditations, till in 
order they have perused the rest that ensue ; what may seem dark at the 
first, Will afterwards be found more plain, even as the latter particular de- 
cisions will appear, I doubt not, more strong when the other have been 
read before. Hooker.* 

ON THE GROUNDS OP GOVERNMENT AS LAlD EXCLUSIVELY IN THE 
PURE REASON ; OR A STATEMENT AND CRITIQUE OF THE THIRD 

SYSTEM OF POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY, THE THEORY OF ROUSSEAU 

AND THE FRENCH ECONOMISTS. 

I PROCEED to my promise of developing from its embryo prin- 
ciples the tree of French liberty, of which the declaration of the 
rights of man, and the constitution of 1791 were the leaves, and 
the succeeding and present state of France the fruits. Let me 
not be blamed, if, in the interposed essays, introductory to this 
section, I have connected this system, though only in imagination, 
though only as a possible case, with a name so deservedly rever- 
enced as that of Luther. It is some excuse, that to interweave 
with the reader's recollections a certain life and dramatic inter- 
est, during the perusal of the abstract! reasonings that are to fol- 

* EccL PoL B. L cl, 2.— Ed. 

t I have been charged in The Friend with a novel and perplexing use of 
the word abstractt both as verb and noun. Novel it certainly is not ; it be- 
ing authorized hy Lord Bacon, Des Cartes, and others. The fact is this: I 
take the word in its proper meaning, as abstrahoy I draw from. The im- 
age, by which I represent to myself an oak-tree, is no fac simile or ade- 
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low, is the only means I possess of bribing his attention. We 
have, most of ns, at some period or other of our Hves, been 
amused with dialogues of the dead. Who is there, that wishing 
to form a probable opinion on the groimds of hope and fear for 
an injured people warring against mighty armies, would not be 
pleased with a spirited £e^on, which brought before him an old 
Numantian discoursing on that subject in Elysium, with a new- 
ly-arrived spirit from the streets of Saragoza or the walls of 
Gerona ? 

But I h^ve a better reason. I wished to give every fair ad- 
vantage to the opinions, which I deemed it of importance to 
confute. It is bad poHcy to represent a political system as hav- 
ing no charm but for robbers and assassins, and no natural origin 
but in the brains of fools or madmen, when experience has proved, 
that the great danger of the system consists in the pecuhar fas- 
cination it is calculated to exert on noble and imaginative spirits ; 
on all those who, in the amiable intoxication of youthful benevo- 
lence, are apt to mistake their own best virtues and choicest 
nowers for the average qualities and attributes of the human 
character. The very minds, which a good man would most wish 
to preserve or disentangle from the snare, are by these angry 
misrepresentations rather lured into it. Is it wonderful that a 
man should reject the arguments unheard, when his own heart 
proves the falsehood of the assumptions by which they are pref- 
aced ; or that he should retaliate on the aggressors their own 
evil thoughts ? I am well aware, that the provocation was great, 
the temptation almost inevitable ; yet still I can not repel the 
conviction from my mind, that in part to this error, and in part 
to a certain inconsistency in his own fundamental principles, we 
are to attribute the small number of converts made by Burke 

quate icon of the tree, but is abstracted from it by my eye. Now this 
appears to me a more natural as well as more grammatical and philosophi- 
cal use of the word, than that elliptic construction, by which an accusative 
noun, and the preposition following it are to be understood, namely, I 
draw (my attention from) the, Ac Thus :— I give the outline of a flower 
on a slate with a slate pencil.— Now, I would say, I abstract the shape 
from the flower, or of the flower. But the objector would express the 
same thing by saying, I abstract the color, <fec. (that is, my attention from 

the color, Ac.) 

Perhaps the latter might be better in familiar writing; but I continue 
to prefer the former on subjects that require precision. 1830. 
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during his life-time. Let me not be misimderstood. I do not 
meaii) that this great man supported difierent principles at dif- 
ferent seras of his political life. On the contrary, no man was 
ever more like himself. From his first published speech on the 
American colonies to his last posthumous tracts, we see the same 
man, the same doctrines, the same uniform wisdom of practical 
counsels, the same reasoning and the same prejudices against all 
abstract grounds, against all deduction of practice firom theory. 
The inconsistency to which I allude, is of a different kind : it is 
the want of congruity in the principles appealed to in different 
parts of the same work ; it is an apparent versatility of the prin- 
ciple with the occasion. If his opponents are theorists, then 
every thing is to be founded on prudence, on mere calculations of 
expediency ; and every man is represented as acting according 
to the state of his own immediate self-interest. Are his oppo- 
nents calculators ? Then calculation itself is represented as a 
sort of crime. God has given us feelings^, and we are to obey 
them ;-^and the most absurd prejudices become venerable, to 
which these feelings have given consecration. I have not for- 
gotten, that Burke himself defended these half-contradictions, on 
the pretext of balancing the too much on the one side by a too 
much on the other. But never can I believe but that the straight 
line must needs be the nearest ; and that where there is the most, 
•and the most unalloyed truth, there will be the greatest and most 
permanent power of persuasion. But the fact was, that Burke 
in his public character found himself, as it were, in a Noah's ark, 
with a very few men, and a great many beasts. He felt how 
much his immediate power was lessened by the very circumstance 
of his measureless superiority to those about him : he acted, 
therefore, under a perpetual system of compromise — a compro- 
mise of greatness with meanness ; a compromise of comprehension 
with narrowness ; a compromise of the philosopher, — ^who, arm- 
ed with the twofold knowledge of history and the laws of spirit, 
looked, as with a telescope, far around and into the remote dis- 
tance, — ^with the mere men of business, or with yet coarser intel- 
lects, who handled a truth, which they were required to receive, 
as they would handle an jdx, which they were desired to purchase. 
But why need I repeat what has been already said in so happy 
a manner by Goldsmith of this great man : — 
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Who too deep for his hearers, still went on refining, 
And thought of conyineing, while they thought of dining.* 

And if in consequence it was his fate to " cut blocks with a razor/' 
I may be permitted to. add, that in respect of truth, though not 
of genius, the weapon was injured by the misapplication. 

For myself, however, I act and will continue to act under the 
belief, that the whole truth is the best antidote to falsehoods, 
which are dangerous chiefly because they are half-truths : and 
that an erroneous system is best confuted, not by an abuse of 
theory in general, nor by an absurd opposition of theory to prac- 
tice, but by a detection of the errors in the particular theory. 
For the meanest of men has his theory, and to think at all is to 
theorize. With these convictions I proceed immediately to the 
system of the economists, and to the principles on which it is con- 
structed, and from which it must derive all its strength. 

The system commences with an undeniable truth, and an im- 
portant deduction therefrom equally undeniable. All voluntary 
actions, say they, having for their objects, good or evil, are moral 
actions. But aU morality is grounded in the reason. Every man 
is bom with the faculty of reason : and whatever is without it, be 
the shape what it may, is not a man or person, but a thiog. 
Hence the sacred principle, recognized by all lawft, human and 
divine, the principle indeed, which is the ground- work of all lawt 
and justice, that a person can never become a thing, nor be 
treated as such without wrong. But the distinction between 
person and thing consists herein, that the latter may rightfully be 
used, altogether and merely, as a mean ; but the former must 
always be included in the end, and form a part of the final 
cause. We plant the tree and we cut it down, we breed the 
sheep and we kUl it, wholly as means to our own ends. The 
wood-cutter and the hind are likewise employed as means, but on 
an agreement of reciprocal advantage, which includes them as 
well as their employer in the end. Again : as the faculty of 
reason im^plies free-agency, morality, — ^that is, the dictate of rea- 
son, — gives to every rational being the right of acting as a free 
agent, and of finally determining his conduct by his own will, 
according to his own conscience : and this right is inalienable 
except by guilt, which is an act of self-forfeiture, and the conse- 

* Retaliation. — Ed. 
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quences therefore to be considered as the criminars own moral 
election. In respect of their reason* all men are equal. The 
measure of the understanding and of all other faculties of man, 
is different in different persons : but reason is not susceptible of 
degree. For since it merely decides whether 'any given thought 
or action is or is not in contradiction with the rest, there can be 
no reason better, or more reason, than another. 

Reason ! best and hoUest gift of God and bond of union with 
the giver ; — ^the high title by which the majesty of man claims 
precedence above all other living creatures ; — mysterious faculty, 
the mother of conscience, of language, of tears, and of smiles ; — 
calm and incorruptible legislator of the soul, without whom all 
its other powers would * meet in mere oppugnancy ;* — sole prin- 
ciple of permanence amid endless change, — ^in a world of discord- 
ant appetites and imagined self-interests the one only common 
measure, which taken away, — - 

Force should be right ; or, rather right and wrong,— 
Between whose endless jar justice resides, — 
Should lose tbeir names, and so should justice too. 
Then every thing includes itself in power. 
Power into will, will into appetite ; 
And appetite a universal wol^ 
So doiJbly seconded with wiU and power, 
Must make perforce a universal prey I 

Thrice blessed faculty of reason ! all other gifts, though goodly 
and of pelestial origin, health, strength, talents, all the powers 
and all the means of enjoyment, seem dispensed by chance or sul- 
len caprice ; — ^thou alone, more than even the sunshine, more 
than the common air, art given to all men, and to every man 
alike. To thee, who being one art the same in all, we owe the 
privilege, that of all we can become one, a living whole,— that 
we have a country. Who then shall dare prescribe a law of 
moral action for any rational being, which does not flow imme- 
diately from that reason, which is the fountain of all morality ? 
Or how without breach of conscience can we limit or coerce the 
powers of a free agent, except by coincidence with that law in 
his own mind, which is at once the cause, the condition, and the 

♦ This position has been abeady explained, and the sophistry grouDded 
on it detected and exposed, in Essay V. of the First Landing-Plaee. H pp^ 
148-160. 
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measure of his finee agency? Man must be free; or to what 
purpose was he made a spirit of reason, and not a machine of 
instinct ? Man must obey ; or wherefore has he a conscience ? 
The powers, which create this difficulty, contain its solution 
likewise : for their service is perfect freedom. And whatever 
law or system of law compels any other service, disennobles our 
nature, leagues itself with the animal against the god-like, kills 
in us the very principle of joyous well-doing, and fights against 
humanity. 

By the application of these principles to the social state there 
arises the following system, which, as far as its first grounds are 
concerned, is developed the most fully by J. J. Rousseau in his 
work Du Contrat Social. If then no individual possesses the 
right of prescribing any thing to another individual, the rule of 
which is not contained in their comnaou reason, society, which is 
but an aggregate of individuals, can communicate this right to 
no one. It can not possibly make that rightful which, the higher 
and inviolable law of human nature declares contradictory and 
unjust. But concerning right and wrong, the reason of each and 
every mian is the competent judge : for how else could he be an 
amenable being, or the proper subject of any law ? This reason, 
therefore, in any one man, can not even in the social state be 
rightfully subjugated to the reason of any other. Neither an in- 
dividual, nor yet the whole multitude which constitutes the state, 
can possess the right of compelling him to do any thing, of which 
it can not be demonstrated that his own reason must join in pre- 
scribing it. If therefore society is to be under a rightfiil consti- 
tution of government, and one that can impose on rational beings 
a true and moral obligation to obey it, it must be framed on such 
principles that every individual follows his own reason while he 
obeys the laws of the constitution, and performs the will of the 
state while he follows the dictates of his own reason. This is 
expressly asserted by Rousseau, who states the problem of a per- 
fect constitution of government in the following words : trouver 
une forme d' association — -par laquelle chaaun s'unissant a touSy 
n'obeisse jpourtant qiC a lui mtme, et reste atcssi libre qv! aupa- 
ravarU, — that is, to find a form of society according to which 
each one uniting himself with the whole shall yet obey himself 
only and remain as free as before. This right of the individual 
to retain his whole natural independence, even in the social state, 
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is absolutely inalienable. He can not possibly concede or compro- 
mise it : for this very right is one of his most sacred duties. He 
would sin against himself, and commit high treason against the 
reason which the Almighty Creator has given him, if he dared 
abandon its exclusive right to govern his actions. 

Laws obligatory on the conscience, can only therefore proceed 
from that reason which remains always one and the same, 
whether it speaks through this or that person : like the voice of 
an external ventriloquist, it is indifferent from whose lips it ap- 
pears to come, if only it be audible. The individuals indeed are 
subject to errors and passions, and each man has his own defects. 
But when men are assembled in person or by real representatives, 
the actions and reactions of individual self-love balance each 
other ; errors are neutralized by opposite errors ; and the winds 
rushing from all quarters at once with equal force, produce for 
the time a deep cahn, during which the general wiU arising from 
the general. reason displays itself. * It is fittest,' says Burke him- 
self,* * that sovereign authority should be exercised where it is 
most likely to be attended with the most effectual correctives. 
These correctives are ftimished by the nature and course of par- 
liamentary proceedings, and by the infinitely diversified charac- 
ters which compose the two Houses. The fulness, the freedom, 
and publicity of discussion, leave it easy to distinguish what are 
acts of power, and what the determinations of equity and reason. 
There prejudice corrects prejudice, and the different asperities of 
party zeal mitigate and neutralize each other.' 

This, however, as my readers will have already detected, is 
no longer a demonstrable deduction from reason. It is a mere 
probability, against which other probabilities may be weighed : 
as the lust of authority, the contagious nature of enthusiasm, and 
other of the acute or chronic diseases of deliberative assemWies. 
But which of these results is the more probable, the correction or 
the contagion of evil, must depend on circumstances and grounds 
of expediency : and thus we already find ourselves beyond the 
magic circle of the pure reason, and within the sphere of the un- 
derstanding and the prudence. Of this important fact Rousseau 
was by no means unaware in his theory, though with gross in- 
consistency he takes no notice of it in his apphcation of the the- 

* Note on his motion relative to the Speech from the Throne, vol ii. p. 
647, 4to Edit. 
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ory to pjractice. He admits the possiliility, he is compelled by 
history to allow^ even the probability, that the most numerous 
popular assemblies, nay even whole nations, may at times be 
hurried away by the same passions, and under the dominion of a 
common error. This will of all is then of no more value, than 
the humors of any one individual : and must therefore be sacred- 
ly distinguished from the pure will which flows from universal 
reason. To this point then I entreat the reader's particular at- 
tention : for in this distinction, estabhshed by Rousseau himself, 
between the volonte de tous and the volonte generalef — ^that is, 
between the collective will, and a casual overbalance of wills — 
the falsehood or nothingness of the whole system becomes mani- 
fest. For hence it £>llows, as an inevitable consequence, that all 
which is said in the Contrat Social of that sovereign will, to 
which the right of universal legislation appertains, applies to no 
one human being, to no society or assemblage of human* beings, 
and least of all to the mixed multitude that makes up the peo- 
ple : but entirely and exclusively to reason itself, which, it is 
true, dwells in every man potentially, but actually and in per- 
fect purity is found in no man and in no body of men. This dis- 
tinction the latter disciples of Rousseau chose completely to for- 
get, and, — a far more melancholy case — ^the constituent legisla- 
tors of France forgot it likewise. With a wretched parrotry they 
wrote and harangued without ceasing of the volonte genirale — 
the inalienable sovereignty of the people : and by these high- 
sounding phrases led on the vain, ignorant, and intoxicated pop- 
ulace to wild excesses and wilder expectations, which entailing 
on them the bitterness of disappointment cleared the way for 
military despotism, for the Satanic government of horror imder 
the Jacobins, and of terror under the Corsican. 

Luther lived long enough to see the consequences of the doc- 
trines into which indignant pity and abstract principles of right 
had hurried him — ^to see, to retract and to oppose them. If the 
same had been the lot of Rousseau, I doubt not, that his conduct 
would have been the same. In his whole system there is beyond 
controversy much that is true and well reasoned, if only its ap- 
plication be not extended farther than the nature of the case per- 
mits. But then we shall find that little or nothing is won by it 
for the institutions of society ; and least of all for the constitution 
of governments, the theory of which it was his wish to grpiind 
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on it. Apply his principles to any case, in which the sacred and 
inviolahle laws of morahty are immediately interested, all he- 
comes just and pertinent. No power 0a earth can ohUge me to 
act against my conscience. No magistrate, no monarch, no legis- 
lature, can without tyranny compel me to do any thing which the 
acknowledged laws of God have forhidden me to do. So act that 
thou mayest he able, without involving any contradiction, to will 
that the maxim of thy conduct should be the law of all inteUi- 
gent beings — is the one imiversal and sufficient principle and 
guide of morality.* And why ? Because the object of morality 
is not the outward act, but the internal maxim of our actions. 
And so far it is infalUble. But with what show of reason can 
we pretend, from a principle by which we are to determine the 
purity of our motives, to deduce the form and matter of a right- 
ful government, the main office of which is to regulate the out- 
ward actions of particular bodies of men, according^.to their par- 
ticular circumstances? Can we hope better of constitutions 
framed by ourselves, than of that which was given by Almighty 
Wisdom itself? The laws of the Hebrew commonwealth, which 
flowed from the pure reason, remain and are immutable ; but the 
regulations dictated by prudence, though by the divine prudence, 
and though giren in thunder from the mount, have passed away ; 
and while they lasted, were binding only for that one state,, the 
particular circumstances of which rendered them expedient. 

Rousseau indeed asserts, that there is an inalienable sovereignty 
inherent in every human being possessed of reason : and from 
this the framers of the constitution of 1791 deduce, that the peo- 
ple itself is its own sole rightful legislator, and at most dare only 
recede so far from its right as to delegate to chosen deputies the 
power of representing and declaring the general will. But this 
is wholly without proof ; for it has already been fully shown, that 
according to the principle out of which this consequence is at- 
tempted to be drawn, it is not the actual man, but the abstract 
reason alone, that is the sovereign and rightful lawgiver. The 
confusion of two things so different is so gross an error, that the 
Constituent Assembly could scarcely proceed a step in their decla- 
ration of rights, without some glaring inconsistency. Children 
are excluded from all political power ; — are they not human 

* Kant's Grundlegung zur Metaphysik der S'itten, pp. 46, 47. Leipsic, 
18S8. Am. Ed. 
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beings in whom the faculty of reason resides ? Yes ! but in 
them the facull^ is not yet adequately developed. But are not 
gross ignorance, inveterate superstition, and the habitual tyranny 
of passion and sensuality, equally preventives of the development, 
equally impediments to the right&l exercise, of the reason, as 
childhood and early youth ? Who would not rely on the judg- 
ment of a well-educated English lad, bred in a virtuous and en- 
lightened family, in preference to that of a brutal Bussian, who 
believes that he can scourge his wooden idol into good-humor, 
or attributes to himself the merit of perpetual prayer, when he 
has fastened the petitions, which his priest has written for him, 
oji the wings of a windmill ?— Again : women are- likewise ex- 
cluded — a full half, and that assuredly the most innocent, the 
most amiable half, of the whole human race, is excluded, and 
this too by a constitution which boasts to have no other foun- 
dations but IJbose of universal reason ! Is reason then an afiair 
of sex ? No ! But women are commonly in a state of depen- 
dence, and are not hkely to exercise their reason with freedom. 
Well ! and does not this ground of exclusion apply with equal 
or greater force to the poor, to the infirm, to men in embarrassed 
circumstances, to all in short whose maintenance, be it scanty 
or be it ample, depends on the will of others ? How far are we 
to go ? Where must we stop ? What classes should we admit ? 
Whom must we disfranchise ? The objects concerning whom 
we are to determine these questions, are all human beings, and 
difierenced from each other by degrees only, these degrees, too, 
oftentimes changing. Yet the principle on which the whole sys- 
tem rests is, that reason is not susceptible of degree. Nothing, 
therefore, which subsists wholly in degrees, the changes of which 
do not obey any necessary law, can be subjects of pure science, 
or determinable by mere reason. For these things we must rely 
on our imderstandings, enlightened by past experience and im- 
mediate observation, and determining our choice by comparisons 
of expediency. 

It is therefore altogether a mistaken notion, that the theory 
which would deduce the social rights of man, and the sole right- 
ful form of government from principles of realson, involves a ne- 
cessary preference of the democratic, or even the representative, 
constitutions. Accordingly, several of the French economists, 
although devotees of Kousseau and the physiocratic system, and 
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assuredly not the least respectable of their party either in morals 
or in intellect, — and these, too, men who lived and wrote mider 
the limited monarchy of France, and who were therefore well 
acquainted with the evils connected with that system, — did yet 
declare themselves for a pure monarchy in preference to the aris- 
tocratic, the popular, or the mixed form. These men argued, 
that no other laws being allowable but tibose which are demon- 
strably just, and founded in the simplest ideas of reason, and of 
which every man's reason is the competent judge, it is indifier- 
ent whether one man, or one or more assembhes of men, give 
form and publicity to them. For being matters of pure and 
simple science, they require no experience in order to see their 
truth ; and among an enlightened people, by whom this system 
had been once solemnly adopted, no sovereign would dare to make 
other laws than those of reason. They further contend, that if 
the people were not enlightened, a purely popular government 
could not co-exist with this system of absolute justice : and if it 
were adequately enHghtened, the influence of public opinion would 
supply the place of formal representation, while the form of the 
govenmient would be in harmony with the unity and simphcity 
of its principles. This they entitle le despotisme legal sous V em- 
pire de V evidence. The best statement of the theory thus modi- 
fied, may be found in Mercier de la Riviere, Vordre naturd et 
essentiel des sociites politiques. From the proofs adduced in 
the preceding paragraph, to which many others might be added, 
I have no hesitation in affirming that this latter party are the 
more consistent reasoners. 

It is worthy of remark, that the influence of these writings 
contributed greatly, not indeed to raise the present emperor, but 
certainly to reconcile a numerous class of politicians to his un- 
limited authority : and as far as his lawless passion for war and 
aonquest allows him to govern according to any principles, he 
favors those of the physiocratic philosophers. His early educa- 
tion must have given him a predilection for a theory conducted 
throughout with mathematical precision ; its very simplicity 
promised the readiest and most commodious machine for despot- 
ism, for it moulds a nation into as calculable a power as an army ; 
while the stem and seeming greatness of the whole, and its mock 
elevation above human feelings, flattered his pride, hardened his 
conscience, and aided the efforts of self-delusion. Reason is the 
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sole Bovereign, the only rightful legislator : but reason to act on 
man must be impersonated. The Providence which had so mar- 
vellously' raised and supported him, had marked him out for the 
representative of reason, and had armed him with irresistible 
force, in order to realize its laws. In him, therefore, might be- 
comes right, and his cause and that of destiny (or, as he now 
chooses to word it, exchanging bhnd nonsense for staring blas- 
phemy), his cause and the cause of God are one and the same. 
Excellent postulate for a choleric and self-willed tyrant ! What 
avails the impoverishment of a few thousand merchants and 
manufacturers? What even the general wretchedness of mil- 
lions of perishable men, for a short generation? Should these 
stand in the way of the chosen conqueror, the innovator mundi^ 
et stupor sceddorufrij or prevent a constitution of things, which 
erected on intellectual and perfect foundations groweth not old, 
but like the eternal justice, of which it is the living image, 

-may despise 



The strokes of fete, and see the world's last hour ? 

For justice, austere, unrelenting justice, ,is everywhere holden 
up as the one thing needfiil ; and the only duty of the citizen, in 
fulfilling which he obeys all the laws, is not to encrdach on 
another's sphere of action. The greatest possible happiness of a 
people is not, according to this system, the olgect of a governor ; 
but to preserve the freedom of all, by coercing within the requi- 
site boimds the freedom of each. Whatever a government does 
more than this, comes of evil : and its best employment is the re- 
peal of laws and regulations, not the establishment of them. 
Each man is the best judge of his own happiness, and to himself 
must it therefore be intrusted. Remove all the interferences of 
positive statutes, all monopoly, all bounties, all prohibitions, and 
all encouragements of importation and exportation, of particular 
growth and particular manufactures : let the revenues of the 
state be taken at once from the produce of soil ; and all things will 
then find their level, all irregularities will correct each other, 
and an indestructible cycle of harmonious motions take place in 
the moral equally as in the natural world. The business of the 
governor is to watch incessantly, that the state shall remain com- 
posed of individuals, acting as individuals, by which aloiie the 
freedom of all can be secured. Its duty is to take care that itself 
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lenudn the sole collective power, and that all the citizens should 
enjoy the same lights,' and without distinction be subject to the 
same duties. 

Splendid promises ! Can any thing appear more equitable 
than the last proposition, the equality of rights and duties ? Can 
any thing be conceived more simple in the idea ? But the exe- 
cution — ! Let the four or five quarto volumes of the Conscript 
Code be the comment ! But as briefly as possiUe I shall prove, 
that this system, as au exclusive total, is under any form imprac- 
ticable ; and that if it were realized, and as far as it were real- 
ized, it would necessarily lead to general barbarism and the most 
grinding oppression ; and that the final re^t of a general at- 
tempt to introduce it, must be a military despotism inconsistent 
with the peace and safety of mankind. That reason should be 
our guide and governor is an undeniable truth, and all our notion 
of right and wrong is built thereon : for reason is one of the two 
fountain-heads in which the whole moral nature of man origi- 
nated and subsists. From reason alone can we derive the prin- 
ciples which our imderstandings are to apply, the ideal to which 
by means of our understandings we should endeavor to approxi- 
mate. This, however, gives no proof that reason alone ought to 
govern tmd direct human beings, either as individuals or as states. 
It ought not to do this, because it can not. The laws of reason 
are unable to satisfy the first conditions of human society. We 
will admit that the shortest code of the law is the best, and that 
the citizen finds himself most at ease where the government 
least intermeddles with his afiairs, and confines its efibrts to the 
preservation of public tranquillity ; we wiU sujffer this to pass at 
present undisputed, though the examples of England, and before 
the late events, of Holland and Switzerland, — surely the three 
happiest nations of the world — ^to which perhaps we might add 
the major part of the former German free towns, furnish stubborn 
facts in presumption of the contrary,^— yet still the proof is want- 
ing that the first and jnost general applications and exertions of 
the power of man can be definitely regulated by reason unaided 
by the positive and conventional laws in the formation of which 
the understanding iriust be our guide, and which become just be- 
cause they happen to be expedient. 

The chief object for which men first formed themselves into a 
state was not the protection of their lives, but of their property. 
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Where the nature of the soil and climate precludes all property 
but personal, and permits that only in its simplest forms, as in 
Greenland, men remain in the domestic state and form neighbor- 
hoods, but not governments. And in North America the chiefs 
appear to exercise government in those tribes only which possess 
individual landed property. Ajnong the rest the chief is their 
general ; but government is exercised only in families by the fa- 
thers of famihes. But where individual landed property exists, 
there must be inequality of property : the nature of the earth and 
the nature of the mind unite to make the contrary impossible. 
But to suppose the land the property of the state, and the labor 
and the produce to be equally divided among all the members of 
the state, involves more than one contradiction : for it could not 
subsist without gross injustice, except where the reason of all and 
of each was absolute master of the selfish passions of sloth, envy, 
and the like ; and yet the same state would^ preclude the greater 
part of the means by which the reason of man is developed. In 
whatever state of society you would place it, from the most sav- 
age to the most refined, it would be found equally unjust and im- 
possible Y and were there a race of men, a country, and a climate, 
that permitted such an order of things, the same causes would 
render all government superfluous. 

To property, therefore, and to its inequahties all human laws 
directly or indirectly relate, which would not be equally laws in 
the state of nature. Now it is impossible to deduce the right of 
property* from pure reason. The utmost which reason could 
give would be a property in the forms of things, as far as the forms 
were produced by individual power. In the matter it could give 
no property. "We regard angels and glorified spirits as beings of 
pure reason : and who ever thought of property in heaven ? Even 
the simplest and most mpral form of it, namely, marriage (we 
know from the highest authority), is excluded from the state of 
pure reason. Rousseau himself expressly admits that property 
can not be deduced from the laws of reason and nature ; and he 
ought therefore to have admitted at the same time that his whole 
theory was a thing of air. In the most respectable point of view 

* I mean, practically 'and with the inequalitieB inseparable from the ac- 
tual existence of property. Abstractedly, the right to property is deduci- 
Ue from the free-agency of man. If to act freely be a right, a sphere of 
action must be so too. 
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he could regard hie system as analogous to geometry. If indeed 
it be purely scientific, how could it be otherwise? G-eometry 
holds forth an ideal which can never be iully realized in nature, 
even because it is nature ; because bodies are more than exten- 
sion, and to pure extension of space only the mathematical 
theorems wholly correspond. In the same manner the moral 
laws of the intellectual world, as far as they are deducible from 
pure intellect, are never perfectly applicable to our mixed and 
sensitive nature, because man is something besides reason ; be- 
cause his reason never acts by itself, but must clothe itself in the 
substance of individual understanding and specific inclination, in 
order to become a reality and an object of consciousness and ex- 
perience. It will be seen hereafter that together with this, the 
key-stone of the arch, the greater part and the most •specious of 
the popular arguments in favor of universal suSirage fall in and 
are crushed. I will mention one only at present. Major Cart- 
wright, — ^in his deduction of the rights of the subject firom prin- 
ciples " not susceptible of proof, being self-evident, if one of which 
be violated all are shaken," — afiirms (Principle 98th ; though 
the greater part indeed are moral aphorisms or blank assertions, 
not scientific principles) " that a power which ought never to be 
used ought never to exist." Again he afiirms that ** laws to bind 
all must be assented to by all,, and consequently every man, even 
the poorest, has an equal right to sufiirage ;" and this for an ad- 
ditional reason, because " all without exception are capable of 
feeling happiness or misery, accordingly as they are well or ill 
governed." But are they not then capable of feeling happiness 
or misery accordingly as they do or' do not possess the means of 
a comfortable subsistence ? and who is the judge, what is a com- 
fortable subsistence, but the man himself? Might not then, on 
the same or equivalent principles, a leveller construct a right to 
equal property ? The inhabitants of this coimtry without proper- 
ty form, doubtless, a great majority ; each of these has a right to 
a sufirage, and the richest man to no more ; and the object of 
this suffrage is, that each individual may secure himself a true 
efficient representative of his will. Here then is a legal power 
of abolishing or equalizing property : and according to Major C 
himself, a power which ought never to be used ought not to exist. 
Therefore, unless he carries his system to the whole length of 
common labor and common possession, a right to universal suf- 
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frafge can not exist ; bnt if not to umversal Bufirage, there can 
exist no natural right to sui&age at all. In whatever way he 
would obviate this objection, he must admit expedience founded 
on experience and particular circumstances, which will vary in 
every difierent nation, and in the same nation at different times, 
as the maxim of all legislation and the groimd of all legislative 
power. For his universal principles, as far as they are principles 
and universal, necessarily suppose uniform and perfect subjects, 
which are to be found in the ideas of pure geometry and, I trust, 
in the realities of heaven, but never, never, in creatures of flesh 
and blood. 
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ON THE EBROBS OF PARTY SPIRIT: OB EXTREMES MEET. 

And it was no wonder if some good and innocent men, especially such as 
he (lightfoot) who was generally more concerned about what was done in 
Jadea many centuries ago, than what was transacted in hia own time in his 
own country — it is no wonder if some such were for a while borne away 
to the approval of opuiions which they, after more sedate reflection, dis- 
owned. Yet his innocency from any selfiiterest or design, together with 
his learning, secured him from the extravagances of demagogues, the peo- 
ple's oracles. — Liqhtfoot's WorkSf Publisher's Preface to the Header. 

I HAVE never seen Major Cartwright, much less enjoy the 
honor of his acquaintance ; but I know enough of his character, 
from the testimony of others and from his own writings, to re- 
spect his talents, and revere the purity of his motives. I am 
fully persuaded that there are few better men, few more fervent 
or disinterested adherents of their country or the laws of their 
country, of whatsoever things are lovely, of whatsoever things 
are honorable. It would give me great pain should I be sup- 
posed to have introduced, disrespectfully, a name, which from 
my early youth I never heard mentioned without a feeling of 
affectionate admiration. I have indeed quoted from this vener- 
able patriot, as from the most respectable English advocate for 
the theory, which derives the rights of government, and the 
duties of obedience to it, exclusively from principles of pure 
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reason. It was of consequence to my cause that I should not be 
thought to have been waging war against a straw image of my 
own setting up, or even against a foreign idol that had neither 
worshipers nor advocates in our own country ; and it was not 
less my object to keep my discussion aloof from those passions, 
which more unpopular names might have excited. I therefore 
introduced the name of Cartwright, as I had previously done 
that of Luther, in order to give every fair advantage to a theory, 
which I thought it of importance to confute ; and as an instance 
that though the system might be made tempting to the vulgar, 
yet that, taken unmixed and entire, it was chiefly fascinating for 
lofty and imaginative spirits, who mistook their own virtues and 
powers for the average character of jnen in general. 

Neither by fair statements nor by fair reasoning should I ever 
give offence to Major Cartwright himself, nor to his judicious 
iriends. If I am in danger of offending them, it must arise from 
one or other of two causes ; either that I have falsely represented 
his principles, or his motives and the tendency of his writings. 
In the book from which I quoted, " The People's Barrier against 
imdue' Influence" (the only one of Major Cartwright's which I 
possess), I am conscious that there are six foundations stated of 
constitutional government. Therefore, it may be urged, the 
author can not be justly classed with those who deduce our social 
rights and correlative duties exclusively from principles of pure 
reason, or unavoidable conclusions from such. My answer is 
ready. Of these six foundations three are but different words 
for one and the same, namely, the law of reason, the law of 
God, and first principles : and the three that remain can not be 
taken as indifferent, inasmuch as they are afterwards affirmed 
to be of no validity except as far as they are evidently deduced 
from the former ; that is, from the principles implanted by G-od 
in the universal reason of man. These three latter foundations 
are, the general customs of the realm, particular customs, aad 
acts of Parliament. It might be supposed that the author had 
not used his terms in the precise and single sense in which they 
are defined in my former essay ; and that self-evident principles 
m.ay be meant to include the dictates of manifest expedience, the 
inductions of the imderstanding as well as the presQjipts of the 
pure reason. But no ; Major Cartwright has guarded against 
the possibility of this interpretation, and has expressed himself 
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as decisively, and with as much warmth, against founding gov* 
emments on grounds of expedience, as I have done against 
foimding morality oij. the same. Euchd himself could not have 
defined his words more sternly within the limits of pure science ; 
for instance, see the 1st, 2d, 3d, and 4th primary rules : — *A 
principle is a manifest and simple proposition comprehending 
a certain truth. Principles are the proof of every thing : hut 
are not susceptible of external proof, being self-evident. If one 
principle be violated, all are shaken. Against him, who de- 
nies principles, all dispute is useless, and reason unintelligible, 
or disallowed, so far as he denies them. The laws of nature are 
immutable.* — ^Neither could Rousseau himself, nor his predeces- 
sors, the Fifth-monarchy men, have more nakedly or emphati- 
cally identified the foundations of government in the concrete 
with those of religion and morality in the abstract : see Major 
Cartwright's primary rules from 31 to 39, and from 44 to 83. 
In these it is affirmed ; — ^that the legislative rights of every citi- 
zen are inherent in his nature ; that, being natural rights, they 
must be equal in all men ; that a natural right is that right 
which a citizen claims as being a man, and that it hath no other 
foundation but his personality or reason ; that property can 
neither increase nor modify any legislative right ; that every one 
man shall have one vote however poor, and for any one man, 
however rich, to have more than one vote, is against natural 
justice, and an evil measure ; that it is better for a nation to 
endure all adversities, than to assent to one evil measure; that 
to be free is to be governed by laws, to which we have ourselves 
assented, either in person or by representative, for whose election 
we have actually voted : that all not having a right of suffrage 
are slaves, and that a vast majority of the people of Great Brit- 
ain are slaves I To prove the total coincidence of Major Cart- 
wright's theory with that which I have stated, and I trust con- 
futed, in the preceding essay, it only remains for me to prove, 
that the former, equally with the latter, confounds the sufficiency 
of the conscience to make every person a moral and amenable 
being, with the sufficiency of judgment and experience requisite 
to the exercise of poUtical right. A single quotation will place 
this out of all doubt, which from its length I shall insert in a note.* 

* * But the equality* (observe, that Major Cartwright is here speaking 
of the natural right to umversal suffrage, and consequently of the uniyer- 
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Great stress, indeed, is laid on the authority of our ancient 
laws, both in this and the other works of our patriotic author ; 
and whatever his system may he, it is impossible not to feel, that 
the author himself possesses the heart of a genuine Englishman. 
But still his system can neither be changed nor modified by these 
appeals : for among the primary maxims, which form the ground- 
work of it, we are informed not only that law in the abstract is 
the perfection of reason ; but that the law of God and the law 
of the land are all one ! What ! The statutes against witches ; 
or those against papists, the abolition of which gave rise to the 
infamous riots in 1780 ! Or, in the author's oWn opinion, the 
statutes of disfranchisement and for making Parhaments septen- 

sal right of eligibility, as well as of election, independently of character or 
property) — ' the equality and dignity of human nature in all men, whether 
rich or poor, is placed in the highest point of view by St. Paul, when he 
reprehends the Corinthian believers for their litigations one with another, 
in the courts of law where imbelievers presided ; and as an argument of 
the competency of all men to judge for themselves, he alludes to that eleva- 
tion in the kii)gdom of heaven which is promised to every man who shall 
be virtuous, or in the language of that time, a saint. Do ye not know^ says 
he^ that the saints shall judge the world? And if the world shall be judged 
by yoUf are ye unworthy to judge the smallest matters? JSTnow ye not that 
ye sJiaJl judge the angels? How much mx)re things that pertain to thh life? 
If after such authorities, such manifestations of truth as these, any Chris- 
tian through those prejudices, which are the effects of long habits of injus- 
tice and oppression, and teach us to despise the poor^ shall still think it 
right to exclude, that part qf the commonalty, consisting of tradesmen, 
artificers, and laborers, or any of tbem from voting in elections of members 
to serve in Parliament, I must sincerely lament such a persuasion as a mis- 
fortune both to himself and his country. And if any man,— not having given 
himself the trouble to consider whether or not the Scripture be an au- 
thority, but who, nevertheless, is a friend to the rights of mankind — ^upon 
grounds of mere prudence, policy, or expediency, shall think it advisable 
to go against the whole curirent of our constitutional and law maxims, by 
which it is self-evident that every man^ as being a man, is created free, 
born to freedom, and, without it, a thing, a slave, a beast ; and shall con- 
tend for drawing a line of exclusion at freeholders of forty pounds a year, 
or forty sMUings a year, or householders, or pot-boilers, bo that all who are 
below that line shall not have a vote in the election of a legislative guar- 
dian, — ^which is taking from a citizen the power even of self-preservation, 
— such a man, I venture to say, is bolder than he who wrestled with the 
angel ; for he wrestles with Qod himself, who established those principles 
in the eternal laws of nature, never to be violated by any of his creatures.* 
Pp. 23, 24. 
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nial ! — Nay ! but (Principle 28) an unjust law ia no law : and 
(P. 22) against the law of reason neither prescription, statute, nor 
custom, may prevail ; and if any such be brought against it, they 
. be not prescriptions, statutes, nor customs, but things void : and 
(P. 29) what the Parliament doth shall be holden for naught 
whensoever it shall enact that which is contrary to a natural 
right ! I dare not suspect a grave writer of such egregious tri- 
fling, as to mean no more by these assertions, than that what is 
wrong is not right ; and if more than this be meant, it must be 
that the subject is not bound to obey any act of ParUament, 
which according to his conviction entrenches on a principle of 
natural right ; which natural rights are, as we have seen, not 
confined to the man in his individual capacity, but are made to 
confer universal legislative privileges on every subject of every 
state, and of the extent of which every man is competent to 
judffe, who is competent to be the object of law at all, that is, 
every man who has not lost his reason. 

In the statement of his principles, therefore, I have not mis- 
represented Major Cartwright^ Have I then endeavored to con- 
nect public odium with his name, by arraigning his motives, or 
the tendency of his writings? The tendency of his writings in 
my inmost conscience I believe to be perfectly harmless, and I 
dare cite them in confirmation of the opinions which it was the 
object of my introductory essays to estabHsh, and as an additional 
proofs that no good man commimicating what he believes to be 
the truth for the sake of truth, and according to the rules of con- 
science, will be found to have acted injuriously to the peace or in- 
terests of society. The venerable state-moralist, — ^for this is his 
true character, and iii this title is conveyed the whole error of his 
system, — is incapable of aiding his arguments by the poignant 
condiment of personal slander, incapable of api)ealing to the envy 
of the multitude by bitter declamation against the foUies and op- 
pressions of the higher classes. * He would shrink with horror from 
the thought of adding a false and unnatural influence to the cause 
of truth and justice, by details of present calamity or immediate 
suffering, fitted to excite the fury of the multitude, <Mr by promises 
of turning the current of the public revenue into the channels* of 

* I must remind ihe reader, that this essay wafl written in October, 1809. 
H Major Cartwright has ever since then acted in a different spirit, and 
tampered personally with the distresses, and consequent irritability of the 
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individual distress and poverty, so as to bribe the populace by self- 
ish hopes. It does not belong to men of his character to delude 
the uninstructed into the beHef ih&t their shortest way of obtain- 
ing the good things of this life, is to commence busy politicians, 
instead of remaining industrious laborers. He knows, and acts 
on the knowl/edge, that it is the duty of the enlightened philan- 
thropist to plead for the poor and ignorant, not to them. 

No. — ^From works written and published under the cwitrol of 
austere principles, and at the impulse of a lofty and generous en- 
thusiasm,— from works rendered attractive only by the fervor of 
sincerity, and imposing only by the majesty of plain dealing, no 
danger will be apprehended by a wise man^ no ojffence received 
by a good man. I cotdd almost venture to' warrant our patriot's 
publications ii\noxious, from the single circumstance of their 
perfect freedom from personal themes in this age of personality, 
this age of literary and political gossiping, when the meanest 
insects are worshiped with a sort of Egyptian superstition, if 
only the brainless head be atoned for by the sting of personal 
malignity in the tail ; when the most vapid satires have become 
the objects of a keen public interest purely from the number of 
contemporary characters named in the patch-work notes, — ^which 
possess, however, the comparative merit of being more poetical 
than the text, — and because, to increase the stimulus, the author 
has sagaciously left his own name for whispers and x^onjectures ! 
— In an age, when even sermons are pubhshed with a double 
appendix stuffed with names — ^in a generation so transformed 
from the characteristic reserve of Britons, that from the ephem- 
eral sheet of a London newspaper to the everlasting Scotch pro- 
fessorial quarto, almost every publication exhibits -or flatters the 
epidemic distemper ; that the very last year's rebuses in the 
Lady's Diary, are^ answ:ered in a serious elegy * On my father's 
death,' with the name and habitat of the elegiac CEdipus sub- 
scribed; — and other ingenious solutions are likewise given to the 
said rebuses — not, as heretofore, by Crito, Philander, A B, X Y, 
&c., but by fifty or sixty plain English surnames at ftdl length, 
with their several places of abode ! In an age, when a bashiiil 

ignorant, the inconsistency is his, not, mine. If what I then believed and 
-i^wipd i&oTiMno'vr appear a Bov^re satire in the shape of a false prophecy, 
any shame I might feel for my lack of penetration would be lost in the am- 
oerity of my regret. — 1818. 
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Philalethes or PhMleutkeros ia as rare on the title-pages and 
among the signatures of our magazines, as a real name used to 
be in the days of our shy and notice-shunning grandfathers I 
When — more exquisite than all — I see an epic poem — spirits of 
Maro and Mseonides, make ready to welcome your new compeer I 
— advertised with the special recommendatioiii that the said 
epic poem contains more than a hundred names of living per- 
sons ! No — ^if works as ahhorrent, as those of Major Cartwright, 
from all unworthy provocatives to vanity, envy, and the selfish 
passions, could acquire a sufficient influence on the public mind 
to be mischievous, the plans proposed in ^his pamphlets would 
cease to be altogether visionary : though even then they could not 
ground their claims to actual adoption on self-evident principles 
of pure reason, but on the happy accident of the virtue and good 
sense of that public, for whose suffrages they were presented. 
Indeed vdth Major Cartwright's plans I have no present con- 
cern ; but with the principles, on which he grounds the obliga- 
tions to adopt them'. 

But I must not sacrifice truth to my reverence for- individual 
purity of intention. The tendency of one good man's writings is 
altogether a different thing firom the tendency of the system itself, 
when seasoned and served up for the unreasoning^ multitude, as 
it has been by men whose names I would not honor by writing 
them in the same sentence with Major Cartwright's. For thk 
system hsls two sides, and holds out very difierent attractions to 
its admirers who advance towards it from different points of the 
compass. It possesses qualities, that can scarcely fail of winning 
over to its banners a numerous host of shallow heads and restless 
tempers, men who, without learning, — or, as one of my fhends 
has forcibly expressed it, strong book-mindedness, — ^live as alms- 
folks on the opinions of their contemporaries, and who, — ^well 
pleased to exchange the humility of regret for the self-complacent 
feelings of contempt,— reconcile themselves to the $ans culoU&irie 
of their ignorance, by scoffing at the useless fox-brush of pedan- 
try.* Thd attachment of this nnmerous class is owing neither to 

* He {Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk) knowing that learning hath no 
enemy but ignorance, did suBpeot always the want of it in those men who 
derided the habit of it in others : ]ike tbQ fox in the fable, who, b6U|g i^j^- 
out a tail, would persuade others to out off theirs as a burthen. But he 
liked well the philosopher's dinsioQ of zmn into three ranks—some who 

VOL. II. I 
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the solidity and depth of foundation in this theory, nor to the 
strict coherence of its arguments ; and still less to any genuine 
reverence for humanity in the abstract. ' The physiocratic sys- 
tem promises to deduce all things, and everything relative to law 
and government, with mathematical exactness and certainty, 
from a few individual and self-evident principles. But who so 
dull, as not to be capable of apprehending a simple self-evident 
principle, and of following a short demonstration? By this sys- 
tem, * the system' as its admirers were wont to oall it, even as 
they named the writer who first applied it in systematic detail to 
the whole constitution and administration of civil policy, — ^Du 
ftuesnoy — le docteur, or * the teacher ;'— by this system the ob- 
servation of times, places, relative bearings, history, national cus- 
toms and character, is rendered superfluous ; — all, in short, 
which, according to the common notion, makes the attainment 
of legislative prudence a work of difficulty and long-continued 
eiSbrt, even for the acutest and most comprehensive minds. The 
cautious balancing of comparative advantages, the painful calcu- 
lation of forces and coimterforces, the preparation of circum- 
stances, the lynx-eyed watching for opportunities, are all super- 
seded ; and by the magic oracles of certain axioms and definitions 
it is revealed how the world with all its concerns should be 
mechanized, and then let go on of itself. All the positive insti- 
tutions 2«id regulations, which the prudence of our ancestors had 
provided, are declared to be erroneous or interested perversions 
of the natural relations of man ; and the whole is delivered over 
to the faculty, which all men possess equally, namely, the com- 
mon sense or universal reason. The science of politics, it is said, 
is but the application of the common sense, which every man 
possesses, to a subject in which every man is concerned. To be 
a musician, an orator, a painter, a poet, an architect, or even to 
be a good mechanist, presupposes genius ; to be an excellent ar- 
tisan or mechanic, requires more than an average degree of 
talent ; but to be a legislator requires nothing but common sense. 
The commonest human intelleo*, therefore, suffices, for a perfect 

knew good and were willing to teach others ; these he said were like gods 
among meih—others who though they knew not much, yet were willing to 
iMrn ; ihese he said were like men among beasts — and some who knew not 
good and yet despised such as should teach them ; these he esteemed as 
besets among men. — lAoyd^B State WorthieSy p. 88. 
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insight into the whole science of civil polity, and qualifies the 
possessor to sit in judgment on the constitution and administra- 
tion of Ms own country, and of all other nations. This must 
needs be agreeable tidings to the great mass of mankind. There 
is no subject, which men in general hke better to harangue on 
than politics ; none, the deciding on which more flatters the 
sense of self-importance. For as to what Johnson calls * plebeian 
envy,'* I do not believe that the mass of men ftre justly charge- 
able with it in' their political feelings ; not only because envy is 
seldom excited except by definite and individual objects, but still 
more because it is a painful passion, and not likely to co-exist 
with the high delight and self-complacency with which the ha- 
rangues on states and statesmen, princes and generals, are made 
and listened to in ale-house circles or promiscuous public meet- 
ings. A certain portion of this is not merely desirable, but ne- 
cessary in a free country. Heaven forbid that the most ignorant 
of my countrymen should be deprived of a subject so well fitted to 

impart ' 
An hour's importance to the poor man's heart !f 

But a system which not only flatters the pride and vanity of men, 
but which in so plausible and intelligible a manner persuades 
them, not that this is wrong and that ought to have been man- 
aged otherwise ; or that Mr. X. is worth a himdred of Mr. Y. as 
a minister or Parliament man ; but that all is wrong and mis- 
taken, — nay, almost unjust and wicked, — and that every man is 
competent, and in contempt of all rank and property, on the 
mere title of his personality, possesses the right, and is under the 
most solemn moral obligation, to give a helping hand toward 
overthrowing all ; — ^this confusion of pohtical with reHgious 
claims, this transfer of the rights of religion disjoined from the 
austere duties of self-denial, with which religious rights exercised 
in their proper sphere can not fail to be accompanied ; and not 
only disjoined from self-restraint, but united with the indulgence 
of those passions, — self-will, love of power, — ^which it is the prin- 
cipal aim and hardest task of religion to correct and restrain ;-;- 

* I now more than fear that Dr. Johnson was in the right : and that I 
must recant my opinion with * Coleridge 1 thy wish was fiither to that 
thought, not a clearer insight into the nature of man, not a wider expe- 
rience of men-' — October 20th, 1818. 

f Deserted Village. — Ed. 
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this, I say, is altogether difierent &om the village politics of yore, 
and may be pronounced alarming and of dangerous tendency by 
the boldest advocates of reform not less consistently, than by the 
most timid eschewers of popular disturbance. 

Still, however, the system had its golden side for the noblest 
minds : and I should act the part of a coward, if I disguised my 
convictions, that the errors of the aristocratic party were full as 
gross, and far lesg excusable. Instead of contenting themselves 
with opposing the real blessings of Knglish law to the splendid 
promises of untried theory, too large a part of those, who called 
themselves anti-Jacobins, did all in their power to suspend those 
blessings ; and thus furnished new arguments to the advocates 
of innovation, when they should have been answering the old 
ones. The most prudent, as well as the most honest, mode of 
defending the existing arrangements would have been, to have 
candidly admitted what could not with truth be denied, and 
then to have shown that, though the things complained of were 
evils, they wep necessary evils ; or if they were removable, yet 
that the consequences of the heroic medicines recommended by 
the revolutionists would be far more dreadful than the disease. 
Now either the one or the other point, by the double aid of his- 
tory and a sound philosophy, they might have established with a 
certainty little short of demonstration, and with such colors and 
illustrations as would have taken strong hold of the very feelings 
which had attached to the democratic system all the ' good and 
valuable men of the party. But instead of this they precluded 
the possibility of being listened to even by the gentlest and most 
ingenuous among the friends of the French revolution, by deny- 
ing or attempting to palliate facts, which were equally notorious 
and unjustifiable, and by supplying the lack of brain by an over- 
flow of gall. While they lamented with tragic outcries the in- 
jured monarch and the exiled noble, they displayed the most dis- 
gusting insensibility to the privations, sufferings, and manifold 
oppressions of the great mass of the continental population, and 
a blindness or callousness still more offensive to the crimes and 
unutterable abominations of their oppressors.* Not only was the 

* I do not mean the sovereigns, but the old nobility of both Germany and 
France. The extravagantly false and flattering picture, which Burke gaye 
of the French nobility and hierarchy, has always appeared to me the great- 
est defect of his, in so many respects, invaluable work. 
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Bastile justified, but the Spanish Inquisition itself; — and this in 
a pamphlet passionately extolled and industriously circulated by 
the adherents of the then ministry. Thus, and by their infatu- 
ated panegyrics on the former state of France, they played into 
the hands of their worst and most dangerous antagonists. In 
confounding the conditions of the EngKsh and the French peas- 
antry, and in quoting the authorities of Milton, Sidney, and their 
immortal compeers, as applicable to the present times and the 
existing government, the demagogues appeared to talk only the 
same language as the anti-Jacobins themselves employed. For 
if the vilest calumnies of obsolete bigots were applied against 
these great men by the one party, with equal plausibility might 
their authorities be adduced, and their arguments for increasing 
the power of the people be re-applied to the existing government, 
by the other. If the most disgusting forms of despotism were 
spoken of by the one in the same respectful language as the ex- 
ecutive power of our own country, what wonder if the irritated 
partisans of the other were able to impose on the populace the 
converse of the proposition, and to confound the executive branch 
of the English sovereignty with the despotisms of less happy 
lands ? The first duty of a wise advocate is to convince his op- 
ponents, that he understands their arguments an4 sympathizes 
with their just feelings. But instead of this, these pretended 
constitutionalists recurred to the language of insult, and to meas- 
ures of persecution. In order to oppose Jacobinism they imi- 
tated it in its worst features ; in personal slander, in illegal vio- 
lence, and even in the thirst for blood. They justified the cor- 
ruptions of the state in the same spirit of sophistry, by the same 
vague arguments of general reason, and the same disregard of 
ancient ordinances and established opinions, with which the state 
itself had been attacked by the Jacobins. The wages of state 
dependence were represented as no less sacred than the property 
won by industry or derived from a long line of ancestors. 

It was, indeed, evident to thinking men, that both parties were 
playing the same game with different counters. If the Jacobins 
ran wild with the rights of man, and the abstract sovereignty of 
the people, their antagonists flew off as extravagantly from the 
sober good sense of our forefathers, and idolized as mere an ab- 
straction in the rights of sovereigns. Nor was this confined to 
sovereigns. They defended the exemptions and privileges of all 
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privileged orders, on the presumptioii of their inalienable right 
to them, however inexpedient they might have been found, as 
universally and abstractly as if these privileges had been decreed 
by the Supreme Wisdom, instead of being the offspring of chance 
or violence, or the inventions of human prudence. Thus, while 
they deemed themselves defending, they were in reahty blacken- 
ing and degrading the uninjurious and useful privileges of our 
English nobility, which rest on nobler and securer grounds.. Thus 
too, the necessity of compensations for dethroned princes was af- 
firmed as familiarly, as if kingdoms had been private estates : 
and no more disapprobation was expressed at the transfer of five 
or ten millions of men from one proprietor to another, than of as 
many score head of cattle. This most degrading and superannu- 
ated superstition, or rather this ghost of a defunct absurdity, 
raised up by the necromancy of a violent re-action, — such as the 
extreme of one system is sure to occasion in the adherents of its 
opposite, — ^was more than once allowed to regulate our meas- 
ures in the conduct of a war, on which the integrity of the Brit- 
ish empire and the progressive civilization of all mankind de- 
pended. I could mention possessions of paramount and indis- 
pensable importance to first-rate national interests, the nominal 
sovereign of which had delivered up all his sea-ports and strong- 
holds to the French, and maintained a French army in his do- 
minions, and had therefore, by the law of nations, made his ter- 
ritories French dependencies — ^which possessions were not to be 
touched, though the natural inhabitants were eager to place them- 
selves under our permanent protection — and why ? — They were 
the property of the king of Naples ! All the grandeur and maj- 
esty of the law of nations, which taught our ancestors to distin- 
guish between a European sovereign and the miserable despots 
of oriental barbarism, and to consider the former as the represen- 
tative of the nation which he governed, and as inextricably con- 
nected with its fortunes as sovereign, were merged in the basest 
personality. Instead of the interests of mighty nations, it seem- 
ed as if a mere law-suit were carrying on between John Doe and 
Richard Roe ! The happiness of millions was light in the bal- 
ance, weighed against a theatric compassion for one individual 
and his family, who, — ^I speak from facts that I myself know, — 
if they feared the French more, hated us worse. Though the 
restoration of good sense commenced during the interval of the 
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peace of Amiens, yet it was not till the Spanish insurrection that 
Englishmen of all parties recurred, in toto, to the old English 
principles, and spoke of their Hampdens, Sidneys, and Miltons 
with the old enthusiasm. During the last war, an acquaintance 
of mine — ^least oi- all men a political zealot — ^had named a vessel 
which he had just'huilt — ^The Liberty ; and was seriously admon- 
ished by his aristocratic friends to change it for some other name. 
What ? replied the owner very innocently — should I call it The 
Freedom ? That (it was replied) would be far better, as people 
might then think only of freedom of trade ; whereas Liberty had 
a Jacobinical sound with it ! Alas ! (and this is an observation 
of Denham and of Burke) is there then no medium between an 
ague-fit and a frenzy-fever ? 

I have said that to withstand the arguments of the lawless, 
the anti- Jacobins proposed to suspend the law, and by the inter- 
position of a particular statute to eclipse the blessed light of the 
universal sun, that spies and informers might tyrannize and es- 
cape in the ominous darkness. Oh ! if these mistaken men, in- 
toxicated with alarm and bewildered by that panic of property, 
which they themselves were the chief agents in exciting, had ever 
livfed in a country where there was indeed a generaldisposition to 
change and rebellion ! Had they ever travelled through Sicily, 
or through France at the first coming on of the revolution, or 
even, alas I through too many of the provinces of a sister-land, 
they could not but have shrunk from their own declarations con- 
cerning the state of feeling and opinion at that time predominant 
throughout Great Britain. There was a time— Heaven grant 
that that time may have passed by ! — ^when by crossing a nar- 
row strait they might have learned the true symptoms of approach- 
ing danger, and have secured themselves from mistaking the 
meetings and idle rant of such sedition as shrank appalled from the 
sight of a constable, for the dire murmuring and strange conster- 
nation which precedes the storm or earthquake of national dis- 
cord. Not only in coffee-houses and public theatres, but even at 
the tables of the wealthy, they would have heard the advocates 
of existing government defend their cause in the language and 
with the tone of men, who are conscious that they are in a mi- 
nority. But in England, when the alarm was at the highest, 
there was not a city, no, not a town, in which a man suspected 
of holding democratic principles could move abroad without re- 
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eeiving some unpleasant proof of the hatred in which his sup- 
posed opinions were held hy the g^eat majority of the people : 
^ and the only instances of popular excess and indignation, were 
on the side of the government and the estahlished church. But 
why need I appeal to these invidious facts ? Turn over the pages 
of history, and seek for a single instance of a revolution having 
heen efiected without the concurrence of either the nobles, or the 
ecclesiastics, or the moneyed classes, in any country in which the 
influences of property had ever been predominant, and where the 
interests of the proprietors were interlinked ! Examine the revo- 
lution of the Belgic provinces under Philip II. ; the civil wars of 
France in the preceding gen^ation, the history of the American 
revolution, or the yet more recent events in Sweden and in Spain ; 
and it will be scarcely possible not to perceive, that in England, 
from 1791 to the peace of Amiens, there were neither tendencies 
to confederacy nor actual confederacies, against whic^ the exist- 
ing laws had not provided both sufficient safeguards and an ample 
punishment. But alas ! the panic of property had been struck 
in the first instance for party purposes ; and when it became 
general, its propagators caught it themselves, and ended in be- 
lieving their own lie ;<— even as the bulls in Borodale are said 
sometimes to run mad with the echo of their own bellowing. 
The consequences were most injurious. Our attention was con- 
centred on a monster which could not survive the convulsions in 
which it had been brought forth,^-even the enlightened Burke 
himself too often talking and reasoning as if a perpetual and or- 
ganized anarchy had been a possible thing ! Thus while we 
were warring against French doctrines, we took little heed 
whether the means by which we attempted to overthrow them 
were not likely to aid and augment the far more formidable evil 
of French ambition. Like children, we ran away from the yelp- 
ing of a cur, and took shelter at the heels of a vicious war-horse. 
The conduct of the aristocratic party was equally unwise in 
private life and to individuals, especially to the young and inex- 
perienced, who were surely to be forgiven for having had their 
imagination dazzled, and their enthusiasm kindled, by a novelty 
80 specious, that even an old and tried statesman, Mr. Fox, had 
pronounced it a stupendous monument of human wisdom and hu- 
man happiness. This was indeed a gross delusion, but assuredly 
for young men at least, a very venial one. To hope too boldly 
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of human nature is a fault which all good men have an intereit 
in forgiving. Nor was it less removable than venial, if the party 
had taken the only way by which the errpr ' could be, or even 
ought to have been removed. Having first sympathized with the 
warm benevolence and the enthusiasm for liberty, which had con- 
secrated it, they should have then shown^ the young enthusiasts 
that liberty was not the only blessing of society ; that, though de- 
sirable, even for its own sake, it yet derived its main value as the 
means of calling forth and seoming other advantages and excel- 
lences, the activities of industry, the security of life and property, 
the peaceful energies of genius and manifold talent, the develop- 
ment of the moral virtues, and the independence and dignity of 
the nation in its relations to foreign powers : and that neithei 
thefee nor liberty itself could subsist in a country so various in its 
soils, so long inhabited, and so fully peopled as Grreat Britain, 
without difference of ranks and without laws which recognized 
and protected the privileges of each. But instead of thus win- 
ning them back from the snare, they too often drove them into it 
by angry contumelies, which being in contradiction with each 
other could only excite contempt for those that uttered them. 
To prove the folly of the opinions, they were represented as the 
crade fancies of unfledged wit and school-boy statesmen ; but 
when abhorrence was to ^be expressed, the self-same unfledged 
school-boys were invested with all the attributes of brooding con- 
spiracy and hoary-headed treason. Nay, a sentence of absolute 
reprobation was passed on them ; and the speculative error of 
Jacobinism was equalized to the mysterious sin in Scripture, 
which in some inexpHcable manner excludes not only mercy but 
even repentance. It became the watch-word of the party, once a 
Jacobin always a Jacobin. And wherefore ?* I will suppose 
this question asked by an individual, who in his youth or earliest 
manhood had been enamored of a system, which for him had 
combined at once the austere beauty of science with all the light 
and colors of imagination, and with all the warmth of wide re- 
hgious charity, and who, overlooking its ideal essence, had dreamed 
of actually building a government on personal and natural rights 

* The passage which foHows was first published in the Morning Post, in 
the year 1800, and contained, if I mistake not, the first philosophical appro* 
priation of a precise import to the word Jacobin, aa distinct from republican, 
democrat, and demagogue. [The article appeared Oct. 21, 1802. S. 0.] 

I* 
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alone. — ^And wherefore ? Is Jacobinisin an absurdity, and have 
we no understanding by which to detect it ? Is it productive of 
all misery and all horrors, and have we no natural humanity to 
make us turn away with indignation and loathmg from it ? 
Uproar and confusion, insecurity of person and of property, the 
tyranny of mobs or the domination of a soldiery ; private houses 
changed to brothels, the ceremony of marriage but an initiation 
to harlotry, and marriage itself degraded to mere concubinage — 
these, the wiser advocates of aristocracy have said, and truly said, 
are the effects of Jacobinism ! In private life, an insufferable 
licentiousness, and abroad an intolerable despotism. Once a 
Jacobin, always a Jacobin — wherefore? Is it because the 
creed which we have stated is dazzling at first sight to the young, 
the innocent, the disinterested, and to those, who judging of men 
in general from their own uncorrupted hearts, judge erroneously, 
and expect unwisely ? Is it, because it deceives the mind in its 
purest and most flexible period ? Is it, because it is an error, 
that every day's experience aids to detect? An error against 
which all history is full of warning examples ? Or is it because 
the experiment has been tried before our eyes and the error made 
palpable ? 

From what source are we to derive this strange phcenomeTum, 
that the young and the enthusiastic, who, as our daily experience 
informs us, are deceived in their religious antipathies, and grow 
wiser ; in their friendships, and grow wiser ; in their modes of 
pleasure, and grow wiser ; should, if once deceived in a question 
of abstract politics, cling to the error forever and ever ? And 
this too, although in addition to the natural growth of judgment 
and information with increase of years, they live in the age in 
which the tenets have been acted upon ; and though the conse- 
quences have been such, that every good man's heart sickens, 
and his head turns giddy at the retrospect. 
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Truth I pursued, as tBoicy sketched the way, 
And wiser men than I went worse astray. 

I WAS never myself, at any period of my life, a convert to the 
Jacobinical system.* From my earliest manhood, it was an 
axiom in politics with me, that in every country where property 
prevailed, property must be the grand basis of the government ; 
and that that government was the best, in which the power or 
poUtical influence of the individual was in proportion to hia 
property, provided that the free circulation of property was not 
impeded by any positive laws or customs, nor the tendency of 
wealth to accumulate in abiding masses unduly encouraged. I 
perceived, that if the people at large were neither ignorant nor 
immoral, there could be no motive for a sudden and violent change 
of government ; and if they were, there could be no hope but of 
a change for the worse. The temple of despotism, like that of 
the Mexican God, would be rebuilt with human skulls, and more 
firmly, though in a different style of architecture.! Thanks to 
the excellent education which I had received, my reascm was too 
clear not to draw this circle of power round me, and my spirit too 
honest to attempt to break through it. My feelings, however, and 
imagination did not remain unkindled in this general conflagra- 
tion ; and I confess I should be more inclined to be ashamed than 
proud of myself, if they had. I was a sharer in the general vor- 
tex, though my little world described the path of its revolution in 
an orbit of its own. "What I dared not expect from constitutions 
of government and whole nations, I hoped from religion and a 
small company of chosen individuals. I formed a plan, as harm- 
less as it was extravagant, of trying the experiment of human 

* See Essay XVL of this volume.— Jii 

f To the best of my recollection, these were Mr. Southey's words ixi the 
year 1794. 
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perfectibility on the banks of the Susquehanna ; where our little 
society, in its second generation, was to have combined the inno- 
cence of the patriarchal age with the knowledge and genuine re- 
finements of European culture ; and where I dreamed that in the 
sober evening of my life, I should behold the cottages of indepen- 
dence in the undivided dale of industry, — 

And oft, soothed Badly by some dirgeful wiad, 
MuBo on the sore ills I had left behind ! 

Strange fancies, and as vain as strange ! yet to the intense interest 
and impassioned zeal, which called forth and strained every 
faculty of my intellect for the organization and defence of this 
scheme, I owe much of whatever I at present possess, my clearest 
insight into the nature of individual man, and my most compre- 
hensive views of his social relations, of the true uses of trade and 
commerce, and how far the wealth and relative power of nations 
promote or impede their welfare and inherent strength. Nor 
were they less serviceable in securing myself, and perhaps some 
others, fiom the pitfalls of sedition : and when we at length 
alighted on the firm groimd of common sense firom the gradually 
exhausted balloon of youthful enthusiasm, though the air-built 
castles, which we had been pursuing, had vanished with all their 
pageantry of shifting forms, and glowing colors, we were yet firee 
firom the stains and impurities which might have remained upon 
us, had we been travelling with the crowd of less imaginative 
malcontents, through the dark lanes and foul by-roads of ordinary 
fanaticism. 

But oh ! there were thousands as young and as innocent as 
myself who, not like me, sheltered in the tranquil nook or inland 
cove of a particidar fancy, were driven along with the general 
current !.' Many there were, yoimg men of loftiest minds, yea, the 
prime stuff out of which manly wisdom and practical greatness 
are to be formed, who had appropriated their hopes and the ardor 
of their souls to mankind at large, to the wide expanse of national 
interests, which then seemed fermenting in the French repubhc 
as in the main outlet and chief crater of the revolutionary tor* 
rents ; and who confidently believed, that these torrents, like the 
lavas of Vesuvius, were to subside into a soil of inexhaustible fer- 
tility on the circumjacent lands, the old divisions and mouldering 
edifices of which they had ooirered or swept aixray— enthusiasts 
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of kindliest temparamont, who to use the words of the poet, havuig 
already borrowed the meaning and the metaphor, Kad approached 

- the shield 

Of human nature from the golden side, 
And would have fought even to the death to attest 
The quality of the metal which they saw. 

My honored friend Mr. Wordsworth has permitted me to give a 
value and relief to the present essay, by a quotation from one of 
his unpublished poems, the length of which I regret only from its 
forbidding me to trespass on his kindness by making it yet longer. 
I trust there are many of my readers of the same age with myself, 
who will throw themselves back into the state of thought and 
feeling in which they were \vhen France was reported to have 
solemnized her first sacrifice of error and prejudice on the blood- 
less altar of freedom, by an oath of peace and good- will to all 
mankind. 

Oh 1 pleasant exercise of hope and joy 1 
For mighty were the auziliars, which then stood 
Upon our side, we who were strong in love. 
Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven ; — Oh ! times, 
In which the meagre stale forbidding ways 
Of custom, law, and statute, took at once 
The attraction of a country in romance ; 
When reason seem'd the most to assert her rights, 
When most intent on ipaking of herself 
A prime enchanter to assist the work. 
Which then was going forward iu her name. 
Not favor'd spots alone, but the whole earth 
The beauty wore of promise — ^that which sets 
(To take an image which was felt no d6ubt 
Among the bowers of paradise itself) 
The budding rose above the rose, fuU blown. 
What temper at the prospect did not wake 
To happiness unthought of? The inert 
Were roused, and lively natm*es rapt away. 
They who had £ed tiiieir childhood upon drearoB, 
The play^fellows of fmej, y^Jao had made 
All powers of swiftness, subtHty, and strength 
Their ministers, used to stir in lordly wise 
Among the grandest objects of the sense, 
And deal with whatsoever they found there 
As if they bad within some lurking right 
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To "wieli it ; — ^they too, who of gentle mood 
Had watch'd all gentle motions, and to these 
Had fitted their own thoughts, schemers more mild 

And in the region of their peaceful selves ; 

Now was it that both found, the meek and lofty 
Did both find helpers to their heart's desire 
And stufif at hand, plastic as they could wish — 
Were call'd upon to exercise their skill 
Not in Utopia, subterraneous fields, 
Or some seoreted island. Heaven knows where^ 
But in the very world, which is the world 
Of all of us, the place where in the end 
We find our happiness, or not at alL 

The peace of Amiens deserved the name of peace, for it gave 
us unanimity at home, and reconciled Englishmen with each 
other. Yet it would be as wild a fancy as any of which I have 
treated, to expect that the violence of party spirit is never more 
to return. Sooner or later the same causes, or their equivalents, 
will call forth the same opposition of opinion, and bring the 
same passions into play. Ample would be my recompense, 
could I foresee that this present essay would be the means of 
preventing discord and unhappiness in a single family ; if its 
words of warning, aided by its tones of sympathy, should arm a 
single man of genius against the fascinations of his own ideal 
world, a single philanthropist against the enthusiasm of his own 
heart. Not less would be my satisfaction, dared I flatter myself 
that my lucubrations would not be altogether without effect on 
those who deem themselves men of judgment, faithful to the 
light of practice, and not to be led astray by the wandering fires 
of theory ; — ^if I should aid in making these aware, that in recoil- 
ing with too incautious an abhorrence from the bugbears of in- 
novation, they may sink all at once into the slough of slavishness 
and corruption. Let such persons recollect that the charms of 
hope and novelty furnish some palliation for the idolatry to which 
they seduce the mind ; but that the apotheosis of familiar abuses 
and of the errors of selfishness is the vilest of superstitions. Let 
them recollect, too, that nothing can be more incongruous than to 
combine the pusillanimity, which despairs of human improve- 
ment, with the arrogance, supercilious contempt, and boisterous 
anger, which have no pretensions to pardon, except as the over- 
flowing of ardent anticipjition and enthusiastic faith. And finally, 
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and above all, let it be remembered by both parties, and in- 
deed by controversialists on all subjects, that every speculative 
error which boasts a multitude of advocates, has its golden as 
well as iti^ dark side ; that there is always some truth connected 
with it, the exclusive attention to which has misled the under- 
standing, some moral beauty which has given it charms for the 
heart. Let it be remembered that no assailant of an error can 
reasonably hope to be listened to by its advocates, who has not 
proved to them that Tie has seen the disputed subject in the same 
point of view, and is capable of contemplating it with the same 
feehngs as themselves"*; for why should we abandon a cause at 
the persuasions of one who is ignorant of the reasons which have 
attached us to it ? Let it be remembered, that to write, however 
ably, merely to convince those who are already convinced, dis- 
plays but the courage of a boaster ; and in any subject to rail 
against the evil before we have inquired for the good, and to ex- 
asperate the passions of those who think with us, by caricaturing 
the opinions and blackening the motives of our antagonists, is to 
make the understanding the pander of the passions ; and even 
though we should have defended the right cause, to gain for our- 
selves ultimately*from the good and wise no other praise than the 
supreme Judge awarded to the friends of Job lor their partial 
and uncharitable defence of his justice : My wrath is kindled 
against you, for ye have not spoken of me the thing that is 
right.* 

* Job xlii. I.-^M. 
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ON THE VULGAR ERRORS RESPECTING TAXES AND 

TAXATION. 

"Oirep ydp olrdg iyxi^scg 6ijp6/ievoi ireirovdag' 
"Orav fihf ^ ^fivij Karag"?/, "kafi^avovtnv oidev' 
'Edv 6' avii re xal kcltu rhv ^opfSopov KVKuaiVf 
Alpovar koX ai) XafijSdveiCf fjv t^v rroXiv rapdrryg.* 

It is with you as with those that are hunting for eels. While the pond is 
dear and settled, they take nothing ; but if they stir up the mud high and 
low, then they bring up the fish : — and you succeed only aa &r as you can 
set the state in tumult and confusion. 

In a passage in the last essay, I referred to the second part of 
the ** Rights of Man," in which Paine assures his readers that 
their poverty is the consequence of taxation : that taxes are ren- 
dered necessary only by wars and state corruption ; that war and 
corruption are entirely owing to monarchy and aristocracy ; that 
by a revolution and a brotherly alliance with the French repub- 
lic, our land and sea forces, our revenue officers, and three fourths 
of our pensioners, placemen, and other functionaries, would be 
rendered superfluous ; and that a small part of the expenses thus 
saved, would suffice for the maintenance of the poor, the infirm, 
and the aged, throughout the kingdom. Would to God that this 
infamous mode of misleading and flattering the lower classes were 
confined to the writings of Thomas Paine ! But how often do we 
hear, even from the mouths of our parliamentary advocates for 
popularity, the taxes stated as so much money actually lost to the 
people ; and a nation in debt represented as the same both in 
kind and consequences, as an individual tradesman on the brink 
of bankruptcy ! It is scarcely possible, that these men should be 
themselves deceived ; that they should be so ignorant of history 
as not to know that the freest nations, being at the same time 

* Aristoph. Equites, v. 864, Ac. — Ed. 
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commercial, have been at all times the most heavily taxed : or 
80 void of common sense as not to see that there is no analogy in 
the case of a tradesman and his creditors, to a nation indebted 
to Itself. Surely, iTmuch fairer instance would be that of a hus- 
band and wife playing-cards at the same table against each 
other, where what the one loses the other gains. Taxes may be 
indeed, and often are, injurious to a country : at no time, how- 
ever, from their amount merely, but from the time or injudicious 
mode in which they are raised. A great statesman, lately de- 
ceased, in one of his anti-ministerial harangues against some pro- 
posed impost, said, — ' the nation has been already bled in every 
vein, and is faint with loss of blood.' This blood, however, W9fl 
circulating in the mean time through the whole body of the 
state, and what was received into one chamber of the heart was 
instantly sent out again at the other portal. Had he wanted a 
metaphor to convey the possible injuries of taxation, he might 
have found one less opposite to the fact, in the known disease of 
aneurism, or relaxation of the coats of particular vessels, by a dis- 
proportionate accumulation of blood in them, which sometimes 
occurs when the circulation has been suddenly and violently 
changed, and causes helplessness, or even mortal stagnation, 
though the total quantity of blood remains the same in the sys- 
tem at large. 

But a fuller and fairer symbol of taxation, both in its possible 
good and evil effects, is to be found in the evaporation of waters 
from the surface of the planet. The sun may draw up the mois- 
ture firom the river, the morass, and the ocean, to be given back 
in genial showers to the garden, the pasture, and the corn-field ; 
but it may likewise force away the moisture from the fields of 
tillage, to drop it on the stagnant pool, the saturated swamp, or 
the improfitable sand-waste. The gardens in the south of Eu- 
rope supply, perhaps, a not less apt illustration of a system of 
finance judiciously conducted, where the tanks or reservoirs 
would represent the capital of a nation^ and the hundred rills 
hourly varying their channels and directions imder the gardener's 
spade, give a pleasing image of the dispersion of that capital 
through the whole population, by the joint effect of taxation and 
trade. For taxation itself is a part of commerce, and the gov- 
ernment may be fairly considered as a great manufacturing' house, 
eairying on in different places, by means of its partners and over- 
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Beers, the trades of the ship-builder, the clothier, the iron-founder, 
and the like.. 

There are so many real evils, so many just causes of complaint 
in the constitution and administration of governments, our own 
not excepted, that it becomes the imperious duty of every well- 
wisher of his country, to prevent, as much as in him lies, the 
feelings and efforts of his compatriots from losing themselves on 
a wrong scent. Whether a system of taxation is injurious or 
beneficial on the whole, is to be known, not by the amount of 
the sum taken from each individual, but by that which remains 
behind. A war will doubtless cause a stagnation of certain 
branches of trade, and severe temporary distress in the places 
where those branches are carried on ; but are not the same ef- 
fects produced in time of peace by prohibitory edicts and com- 
mercial regulations o[ foreign powers, or by new rivals with su- 
perior advantages in other countries, or in different paCrts of the 
same ? Bristol has, doubtless, been injured by the rapid pros- 
perity of Liverpool and its superior spirit of enterprise ; and the 
vast machines of Lancashire have overwhelmed and rendered 
hopeless the domestic industry of females in the cottages and 
small farm-houses of Westmoreland and Cumberland. But if 
peace has its stagnation as well as war, does not war create or 
re-enhven numerous branches of industry as well as peace ? Is 
it not a fact, that not only our own military and naval forces, 
but even a part of those of our enemy are armed and clothed by 
British manufacturers ? It can not be doubted, that the whole 
of our' immense military force is better and more expensively 
clothed, and both these and our sailors better fed than the same 
persons would be in their individual capacities : and this forms 
one of the real expenses of war. Not, I say, that so much more 
money is raised, but that so much more of the means of comfort- 
able existence are consumed, than would otherwise have been. 
But does not this, like all other luxury, act as a stimulus on the 
producing classes, and this in the most useful manner, and on the 
most important branches of production, on the tiller, on the gra- 
zier, the clothier and the maker of arms ? Had it been other- 
wise, is it possible that the receipts from the property tax should 
have increased, instead of decreased, notwithstanding all the rage 
of our enemy ? 

Surely, never from the beginning of the world was such a trib- 
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ate of admiratioii paid by one power to another, as Buonaparte 
within the last few years has paid to the British empire. With 
all the natural and artificial powers of almost the whole of con- 
tinental Europe, with all the fences and obstacles of all public 
and private morality broken down before him, with a mighty 
empire of fifty millions of men, nearly two thirds of whom^ speak 
the same language, and are as it were fused together by the in- 
tensest nationahty ; with this mighty and swarming empire, or- 
ganized in all its parts of war, and forming one huge camp, and 
himself combining in his own person the two-fold power of mon- 
arch and commander-in-chief ;— with all these advantages, with 
all these stupendous instruments and inexhaustible resources of 
offence, this mighty being finds himself imprisoned by the enemy 
whom he most hates, and would fain despise, insulted by every 
wave that breaks upon his shores, and condemned to behold his 
vast flotillas as worthless and idle as the sea-wped that rots 
around their keels ! After years of haughty menace and expen- 
sive preparations for the invasion of an island, the trees and build- 
ings of which are visible from the roofs of his rfaval store-houses, 
he is at length compelled to make open confession,, that he pos- 
sesses one mean only of ruining Great Britain. And what is it ? 
The ruin of his own enslaved subjects. To undermine the re- 
sources of one enemy, he reduces the continent of Europe to the 
wretched state in which it was before the wide difiiisions of trade 
and commerce, deprives its inhabitants of comforts and advan- 
tages to which they and their fathers had been for more than a 
century habituated, and thus destroys, as far as his power ex- 
tends, a principal source of civilization, the origin of a middle 
class throughout Christendom; and with it the true balance of 
society, the parent of international law, the foster-nurse of gen- 
eral humanity, and, to sum up all in one, the main principle of 
attraction and repulsion, by which the nations were rapidly, 
though insensibly, drawn together into one system, and by which 
alone they could combine the manifold blessings of distinct char- 
acter and national independence, with the needful stimulation 
and general influences of intercommunity, and be virtually uni- 
ted, without being crushed together by conquest, in order to 
waste away under the tabes and slow putrefaction of a universal 
monarchy. This boasted pacificator of the world, this earthly 
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Providence,^ as his Roman Catholic bishops blasphemously caU 
him, professes to entertain no hope of purchasing the destruction 
of Great Britain at a less price than that of the barbarism of all 
Europe. By the ordinary war of government against govern- 
ment, fleets against fleets, and armies against armies, he could 
efiect nothing. His fleets might as well have been built at hb 
own expense in our dockyards, as tribute offerings to the masters 
of the ocean : whilst his army of England lay encamped on his 
coasts Uke wolves baying the moon ! 

Delightful to humane and contemplative minds was the idea 
of countless individual efforts working together by a common in- 
stinct and to a common object, under the protection of an unwrit- 
ten code of religion, philosophy, and common interest, which made 
peace and brotherhood co-exist with the most active hostility. 
Not in the untamed plains of Tartary, but in the very bosom of 
civilization, and himself indebted to its fostering care for his own 
education and fc^r all the means of his elevation and power, did 
this genuine offspring of the old serpent warm himself into the 
fiend-like resolve of waging war against mankind and the quiet 
growth of the world's improvement — ^in an emphatic sense the 
enemy of the human race. By these means only he deems Great 
Britain assailable, — a strong presumption, that our prosperity is 
built on the common interest of inankind ; — ^this he acknowledges 
to be his only hope — and in this hope he has been utterly baffled. 

To what then do we owe our strength and our immunity ? To 
the sovereignty of law, — the incorruptness of its administration, — 
our national church, — our religious sects,-— the purity, or at least 
the decorum, of private morals, and the independence, activity, 
and weight, of public opinion ? — These and similar advantages 
are doubtless the materials of the fortress, but what has been the 
cement ? What has bound them together ? What has rendered 
Great Britain, from the Orkneys to the rocks of Scilly, indeed 
and with more than metaphorical propriety, a body politic, — our 

* It has been well remarked, that there is something far more shocking 
in Buonaparte's pretensions to the gracious attributes of the Supreme Ru- 
ler, than in his most remorseless cruelties. There is a sort of wild gran- 
deur, not ungratif jing to the imagination, in the answer of Timur Khan to 
one who remonstrated with him on the inhumanity of his derastations : cwr 
me haniinem putas, et non potius iram Dei in terris agentem oh perniciem 
humani generis? Why do you deem me a man, and not rather the incar- 
nate wrath of God acting on the earth for the ruin of mankind ? 
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roads, rivers, and canals being so truly the veins, arteries, and 
nerves, of the state, that every pulse in the metropolis produces 
a correspondent pulsation in the remotest village on its extreme 
shores ? What made the stoppage of the national bank the con- 
versation of a day without causing one irregular throb, or the 
stagnation of the commercial current, in the minutest vessel ? I 
answer without hesitation, that the cause and mother principle 
of this unexampled confidence, of this system of credit, which is 
as much stronger than mere positive possessions, as the soul of 
man is than his body, or as the force of a mighty mass in free 
motion, than the pressure of its separate component parts in a 
state of rest — ^the main cause of this, I say, has been our national 
debt. What its injurious efiects. on the literature, the morals, 
and religious principles of this country, have been, I shall here- 
ailer develop with the same boldness. But as to our political 
strength and circumstantial prosperity, it is the national debt 
which has wedded in indissoluble union all the interests of the 
state, the landed with the commercial, and the man of independ- 
ent fortune with the stirring tradesman and reposing annuitant. 
It is the national debt, which, by the rapid nominal rise in the 
value of things, has made it impossible for any considerable num- 
ber of men to retain their own former comforts without joining 
in the common industry, and adding to the stock of national pro- 
duce ; which thus first necessitates a general activity and then 
by the immediate and ample credit, which is never wanting to 
him, who has any object on which his activity can employ itself, 
gives each man the means not only of preserving but of increas- 
ing and multiplying all his former enjoyments, and all the sym- 
bols of the rank in which he was bom. It is this which has 
planted the naked hills and inclosed the bleak wastes in the low- 
lands of Scotland not less than in the wealthier districts of South 
Britain : it is this, which, leaving all the other causes of patriot- 
ism and national fervor undiminished and uninjured, has added 
to our public duties the same feeling of necessity, the same sense 
of immediate self-interest, which in other countries actuates the 
members of a single family in their conduct toward each other. 

Somewhat more than a year ago, I happened to be on a visit 
with a friend, in a small maricet-town* in the south-west of Eng- 
land, when one of the company turned the conversation to the 
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weight of taxes and the consequent hardness of the times. 1 
answered, that if the taxes were a real weight, and that in pro- 
portion to their amount, we must have heea. ruined long ago : for 
Mr. Hume, who had proceeded, as on a self-evident axiom, on 
the hypothesis, that the debt of a nation was the same as the 
debt of an individual, had declared our ruin arithmetically de- 
monstrable, if the national debt increased beyond a certain sum. 
Since his time it has more than qumtupled that sum, and yet — 
True, answered my friend, but the principle might be right, 
though he might have been mistaken in the time. But still, I 
rejoined, if the principle were right, the nearer we came to that 
given point, and the greater and the more active the pernicious 
cause became, the more manifest would its effects be. We might 
not be absolutely ruined, but our embarrassments would increase 
in some proportion to their cause. Whereas instead of being 
poorer and poorer, we are richer and richer. Will any man in 
his senses contend, that the actual labor and produce of the 
country has not only been decupled within half a century, but in- 
creased so prodigiously beyond that decuple as to make six hun- 
dred millions a less weight to us than fifly millions were in the 
days of our grandfathers ? But if it really be so, to what canJiye 
attribute this stupendous progression of national improvement, 
but to that system of credit and paper currency, of which the na- 
tional debt is both the reservoir and the water- works ? A con- 
stant cause should have constant effects ; but if you deem that 
this is some anomaly, some strange exception to the general rule, 
explain its mode of operation, make it comprehensible, how a 
cause acting on a whole nation can produce a regular and rapid 
increase of prosperity to a certain point, and then all at once pass 
from an angel of light into a dasmon of destruction ! That an in- 
dividual house may live more and more luxuriously upon bor- 
rowed funds, and that when the suspicions of the creditors are 
awakened, and their patience exhausted, the luxurious spend- 
thrift may all at once exchange his palace for a prison — ^this I 
can understand perfectly : for I understand, whence the luxuries 
could be produced for the consumption of the individual house, 
and who the creditors might be, and that it might be both their 
inchnation and their interest to demand the debt, and to punish 
the insolvent debtor. But who are a nation's creditors ? The 
answer is, every man to every man. Whose possible interest 
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could it be either to demand the principal, or to reiiise his share 
toward the means of paying th^ interest ? Not the merchant's : 
— ^for he would but provoke a crash of bankruptcy, in which his 
own house would as necessarily be included, as a single card in 
a house of cards. Not the landholder's ; — for in the general de- 
struction of all credit, how could he obtain payment for the pro- 
duce of his estates ? Not to mention the improbability that he 
would remain the undisturbed possessor in so direful a concussion 
— ^not to mention that on him must fall the whole weight of the 
public necessities — ^not to mention, that from the merchant's 
credit depends the ever-increasing value of his land and the 
readiest means of improving it. Neither could it be the laborer's 
interest ; — ^for he must be either thrown out of employ, and lie 
like the fish in the bed of a river from which the water has been 
diverted, or have the value of his labor reduced to nothing by the 
irruption of eager competitors. But least of all could it be the 
wish of the lovers of liberty which must needs perish or be sus- 
pended, either by the horrors of anarchy, or by the absolute 
power, with which the government must be invested, in order to 
prevent them. In short, with the exception of men desperate 
from guilt or debt, or mad with the blackest ambition, there is 
no class or description of men who can have the least interest in 
producing or permitting a bankruptcy. 

If then, neither experience has acquainted us with any na- 
tional impoverishment or embarrassment from the increase of 
national debt, nor theory renders such efforts comprehensible ; — 
for the predictions of Hume went on the false assumption, that a 
part only of the nation was interested in the preservation of the 
public credit; — on what authority are we to ground our appre- 
hensions ? Does history record a single nation, in which rela- 
tively to taxation there were no privileged or exempted classes, 
in which there were no compulsory prices of labor, and in which 
the interests of aU the different classes and all the different dis- 
tricts, were mutually dependent and vitally co-organized, as in 
Great Britain,— has history, I say, recorded a single instance of 
such a nation being ruined or dissolved by the weight of taxa- 
tion ? In France there was no public credit, no communion of 
interests ; its unprincipled government and the productive and 
taxable classes, were as two individuals with separate interests, 
its bankruptcy and the consequences of it are sufficiently com- 
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prehensible. Yet the cahiers, or the instructions and complaints 
sent to the National Assembly, from the towns smd provinces of 
France, an immense mass of docmnents indeed, but without ex- 
amination and patient perusal of which, no man is entitled to 
write a history of the French reiplution, — ^these proved, beyond 
contradiction, that the amount of the taxes was one only, and 
that a subordinate cause, of the revolutionary movement. In- 
deed, if the amount of the taxes could be disjoined from the mode 
of raising them, it might be fairly denied to have been a cause at 
all. Holland was taxed as heavily and as equally as ourselves ; 
but was it by taxation that HoUand was reduced to its present 
miseries ? 

The mode in which taxes are supposed to act on the market- 
ableness of our manufactures in foreign marts, I shall examine 
on some future occasion, when I shall endeavor to explain in a 
more satisfactory way than has been hitherto done, to my appre- 
hension at least, the real mode in which taxes act, and how and 
why, and to what extent, they affect the wealth, and what is of 
more consequence, the well-being of a nation. But in the pres- 
ent exigency, when the safety of the nation depends, on the one 
hand, on the sense which the people at large have of the com- 
parative excellences of the laws and government, and on the 
firmness and wisdom of the legislators and enlightened classes in 
detecting, exposing, and removing its many particular abuses 
and corruptions on the other, right views on this subject of taxa- 
tion are of such especial importance ; and I have besides in my 
inmost nature such a loathing of factious falsehoods and mob- 
sycophancy, that is, the flattering of the multitude by informing 
against their betters ; — ^that I can not but revert to that point of 
the subject from which I began, namely, that the weight of taxe« 
is to be calculated not by what is paid, but by what is left. 
What matters it to a man, that he pays six times more taxes 
than his father did, if, notwithstanding, he with the same por- 
tion of exertion enjoys twice the comforts which his father did.? 
Now this I affirm to be the case in general, throughout England, 
according to all the facts which I have collected during an ex- 
amination of years, wherever I have travelled, and wherever I 
have been resident. I do not speak of Ireland, or the Lowlands 
of Scotland : and if I may trust to what I myself saw and heard 
there, I must even except the Highlands. In Uie conversation 
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which I have spoken of as taking place in the south-west of 
England, by the assistance of one or other of the company, we 
went through every family in the town and neighborhood, and 
my assertion was found completely accurate, though the place 
had no one advantage over others, and many disadvantages, — 
that heavy one in particular, the non-residence and frequent 
change of its rectors, — ^the living being always given to one of 
the canons of Windsor, and resigned on the acceptance of better 
preferment. It was even asserted, and not only asserted but 
proved, by my friend,* who has from his earliest youth devoted 
a strong original understanding, and a heart warm and benevo- 
lent even to enthusiasm, to the service of the poor and the labor- 
ing class, that every sober laborer, in that part of England at 
least, who should not marry till thirty, might, without any hard- 
ship or extreme self-denial, commence housekeeping at that age, 
with from a hundred to a hundred and twenty pounds belonging 
to him. I have no doubt, that on seeing thi^ essay, my friend 
will communicate to me the proof in detail. But the price of 
labor in the south-west of England is full one third less thah in 
the greater number, if not all, of the northern counties. "What 
then is wanting ? Not the repeal of taxes, but the increased ac- 
tivity both of the gentry and clergy of , the land, in securing the 
instruction of the lower classes. A system of education is want- 
ing, such a system as that discovered, and to the blessings of 
thousands realized, by Dr. Bell, which I never am, or can be, 
weary of praising, while my heart retains any spaft: of regard 
for human nature, or of reverence for human virtue ; — a system, 
by which in the very act of receiving knowledge, the best vir- 
tues and* most usefiil qualities of the moral character are awa- 
kened, developed, and formed into habits. Were there a Bishop 
of Durham-^no matter whether a temporal or a spiritual lord — 
in every county or half-county, and a clergyman enlightened with 
the views, and animated with the spirit, of Dr. Bell, in every 
parish, we might bid defiance to the present weight of taxes, 
and boldly challenge the whole world to show a peasantry as 
well fed and clothed as the English, or with equal chances of 
improving their situation, and of securing an old age of repose 
and comfort to a life of cheerftd industry. 

I will add one other anecdote^ as it demonstrates inoontrover^ 

♦ Thomas Poole.— JS* 
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tibly the enor of the Yulgar opinion, that taxes make things 
really dear, taking in the whole of a man's expenditure. A friend 
of mine, who has passed some years in America, was questioned 
by an American tradesman, in one of their cities of the second 
class, concerning the names and number of our taxes and rates. 
The answer seemed perfectly to astound him : and he exclaimed, 
*' How is it possible that men can live in such a country ? In 
this land of liberty we never see the face of a tax-gatherer, nor 
hear of a duty, except in our sea-ports.'* My firiend, who was 
perfect master of the question, made semblance of turning ofi'the 
conversation to another subject : and then, without any apparent 
reference to the former topic, asked the American, for what sum 
he thought a ^an could live in such and such. a style, with so 
many servants, in a house of such dimensions and such a situa- 
tion (still keeping in his mind the situation of a thriving and 
respectable shopkeeper and householder in difierent parts of Eng^ 
land), first supposing him to reside in Philadelphia or New York, 
and then in some town of secondary importance. Having re- 
ceived a detailed answer to these questions, he proceeded to con- 
vince the American, that notwithstanding all our taxes, a man 
might live in the same style, but with incomparably greater 
comforts, on the same income in London as in New York, and on 
a considerably less income in Exeter or Bristol, than in any 
American provincial town of the same relative importance. It 
would be insulting my readers to discuss on how much less a 
person ma^vegetate or brutalize in the back settlements of the 
republic, than he could hve as a man, as a rational and social 
being, in an English village ; and it would be wasting time to 
inform him, that where men are comparatively few, and unoc- 
cupied land is in inexhaustible abundance, the laborer and com- 
mon mechanic must needs receive — ^not only nominally, but really 
— higher wages than in a populous and fully occupied country. 
But that the American laborer is therefore happier, or even in 
' possession of more comforts and conveniences of life than a sober 
or industrious English laborer or mechanic, remains to be proved. 
In conducting the comparison, we must not however exclude the 
operation of moral causes, when these causes are not accidental, 
but arise out of the nature of the country, and the constitution of 
the government and society. This being the case, take away 
fifom the American's wages all the taxes which his insolence, 
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sloth, and attachment to spirituous liquors impose on him, and 
judge of the remainder hy his house, his hoiisehold furniture, and 
utensils — and if I have not been grievously deceived by those 
whose veracity and good sense I have foimd unquestionable in all 
other respects, the cottage of an honest Enghsh husbandman, in 
the service of an enlightened and hberal farmer, who itf paid for 
his labor at the price usual in Yorkshire or Northumberland, 
would in the mind of a man in the same rank of hfe, who had 
seen a true account of America, make no impressions favorable 
to emigration. This, however, I confess, is a balance of morals 
rather than of circumstances : it proves, however, that where 
foresight and good morals exist, the taxes do not stand in the 
way of an industrious man's comforts. 

Dr. Price almost succeeded in persuading the EngHsh nation, 
— ^for it is a curious fact, that the fancy of our calamitous situa- 
tion is a sort of necessary sauce without which our real prosper- 
ity would become insipid to us — ^Dr. Price, I say, alarmed the 
country with pretended proofs that the island was in a rapid state 
of depopulation ;- — ^that England at the Revolution had been, 
Heaven knows how much more populous ; and that in Glueen 
Elizabeth's time, or about the Reformation, the number of in- 
habitants in England, might have been greater than even at 
the Revolution. My old mathematical master, a man of an un- 
commonly clear head, answered this blundering book of the 
worthy doctor's, and left not a stone unturned of the pompous 
cenotaph in whicfh the effigy of the still living and bustling Eng- 
lish prosperity lay interred. And yet so much more suitable was 
the doctor's book to the purposes of faction, and to the November 
mood of what is called the public, that Mr. Wales's pamphlet, 
though a master-piece of perspicacity as well as perspicuity, was 
scarcely heard of This tendency to political nightmares in our 
coimtrymen, reminds me of a superstition, or rather nervous dis- 
ease, not uncommon in the Highlands of Scotland, in which men, 
though broad awake, imagme they see themselves lying dead at 
a small distance from them. The act of Parliament for ascer- 
taining the population of the empire has laid forever this uneasy 
ghost : and now, forsooth, we are on the brink of ruin from the 
excess of population, and he who would prevent the poor from 
rotting away in disease, misery, and wickedness, is an enemy to 
his country. A lately-deceased miser, of immense wealth, is re 
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ported to have been so delighted with this splendid discovery, as 
to have ofiered a handsome annuity to the author, in part of pay- 
ment for this new and welcome piece of heart-armor. This, how- 
ever, we may deduce from the fact of our increased population, 
that if clothing and food had actually become dearer in propor- 
tion to the means of procuring them, it would be as absurd to as- 
cribe this efiect to increased taxation, as to attribute the scanti- 
ness of fare, at a public ordinary, to the landlord' & bill, when 
twice the usual number of guests had sat down to the same num- 
ber of dishes. But the fact is notoriously otherwise, and every 
man has the means of discovering it in his own house and in 
that of his neighbors, provided that he makes the proper allow- 
ances for the disturbing forces of individual vice and imprudence. 
If this be the case, I put it to the consciences of our literary 
demagogues, whether a lie, for the purposes of creating public 
disunion and dejection, is not as much a lie, as one for the pur- 
pose of exciting discord among individuals. I entreat my readers 
to recollect, that the present question does not concern the effects 
of taxation on the public independence and on the supposed bal- 
ance of the three constitutional powers, from which said balance, 
as well as from the balance of trade, I own, 1 have never been 
able to ehcit one ray of common sense. That the nature of our 
constitution has been greatly modified by the funding system, I do 
not deny ; — ^whether for good or for evil, on the whole, will form 
part of my essay on the British constitution as it actually exists. 

There are many and great pubhc evils, all of which are to be 
lamented, some of which may, and ought to, be removed, and 
none of which can consistently with wisdom or honesty be kept 
concealed from the public. As far as these originate in false 
principles, or in the contempt or neglect of right ones, and as such 
belonging to the plan of The Friend, I shall not hesitate to make 
known my opinions concerning them, with the same fearless sim- 
plicity with which I have endeavored to expose the errors of dis- 
pontent and the artifices of faction. But for the very reason that 
there are great evils, the more does it behoove us not to open out 
on a false scent. 

I will conclude this essay with the examination of an article 

in a provincial paper of a recent date, which is now lying before 

me ; the accidental perusal of which occasioned the whole of the 

preceding remarks. In order to guard against a possible mistake, 
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I must premise, that I have not the most distant intention of de- 
fending the plan or conduct of our late expeditions, and should be 
grossly calunmiated if I were represented as an advocate for 
carelessness or prodigality in the management of the public purse. 
The public money may or may not have been culpably wasted. 
I confine myself entirely to the general falsehood of the principle 
in the article here cited ; for I am convinced, that any hopes of 
reform originating in such notions, must end in disappointment 
and pubUc mockery. 

« ONLY A FEW MILLIONS 1 

" "We have unfortunately of late been so much accustomed to read of 
millions being spent in one expedition, and millions j)eing spent in another, 
that a comparative insignificance is attached to an immense sum of money, 
by calling it only a few millions. Perhaps some of our readers may have 
their judgment a little improved by making a few calculations, like those 
below, on the millions which it has been estimated will be lost to the nation 
by the late expedition to Holland ; and then, perhaps, they will be led to 
reflect on the many millions which are annually expended in expeditions, 
which have almost invariably ended in absolute loss. 

"In the first place, with less money than it cost the nation to take 
Walch«ren, Ac with the view of taking or destroying the French fleet at 
Antwerp^ consisting of nine sail of the line, we could have completely built 
and equipped, ready for sea, a fleet of upwards of one hundred sail of the line. 

" Or, secondly, a new town could be built in every county of England, 
and each town consist of upwards of 1000 substantial houses for a less sum. 

" Or, thirdly, it would have been enough to give 100/. to 2000 poor fami- 
lies in*every county in England and Wales. 

"Or, fourtihly, it would be more than sufficient to give a handsome 
marriage portion to 200,000 young women, who probably, if they haa even 
less than 50/. would not long remain unsolicited to enter the happy state. 

" Or, fifthly, a much less sum would enable the legislature to establish a 
life boat in every port in the United Kingdom, and provide for ten or 
twelve men to be kept in constant attendance on each ; and 100,000/. could 
be funded, the interest of which to be applied in premiums to those who 
should prove to be particularly active in saving lives from wrecks, <fec. and 
to provide for the widows and children of those men who may accidentally 
lose their lives in the cause of humanity. 

"This interesting appropriation of ten millions sterling, may lead our 
readers to think of the great good that can be done by only a few miUions." 

The exposure of this calculation will require but a few sen- 
tences. These ten millions were expended, I presume, in arms, 
artillery, ammunition, clothing, provision, and the like, for about 
one hundred and twenty thousand British svxb^ft<i\,a '. ^\A\\x^ 
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sume that all these consumables were produced by, and pur- 
chased from, other British subjects. Now during the building of 
these new towns for a thousand inhabitants each in every county, 
or the distribution of the hundred, pound bank notes to the two 
thousand poor families, were the industrious ship-builders, clothiers, 
charcoal-burners, gunpowder-makers, gunsmiths, cutlers, cannon- 
foimders, tailors, and shoemakers, to be left unemployed and starv- 
ing ;— or our brave soldiers and sailors to have remained without 
food and raiment ? And where is the proof, that these ten 
millions, which, observe, all remain in the kingdom, do not cir- 
culate as beneficially in the one way as they would in the other ? 
Which is better ? To give money to the idle, houses to those 
who do not ask for them, and towns to counties which have 
already perhaps too many, or to afford opportunity to the indus- 
trious to earn their bread, and to the enterprising to better their 
circumstances, and perhaps to found new families of independent 
proprietors ? The only mode, not absolutely absurd, of consider- 
ing the subject, would be, not by the calculation of the money ex- 
pended, but of the labor of which the money is a symbol. But 
then the question would be removed altogether from the expedi- 
tion : for assuredly, neither the armies were raised, nor the fleets 
built or manned for the sake of conquering the Isle of Walcheren, 
nor would a single regiment have been disbanded, nor a single 
sloop paid off, though the Isle of Walcheren had never existed. 
The whole dispute, therefore, resolves itself into this one ques- 
tion : whether our soldiers and sailors would not be better em- 
ployed in making canals for instance, or cultivating waste lands, 
than in fighting or learning to fight; and the tradesman, in 
making gray coats instead of red or blue — and ploughshares 
instead of arms. When I reflect on the state of China and the 
moral character of the Chinese, I dare not positively afiirm that 
it would be better. When the fifteen millions, which form our 
present population, shall have attained to the same general purity 
of morals and shall be capable of being governed by the same 
admirable discipline, as the society of the Friends, I doubt not 
that we should be all duakers in this as in the other points of 
their moral doctrine. But were this transfer of employment 
desirable, is it practicable at present,^ — ^is it in our power ? These 
men know, that it is not. What then does all their reasoning 
amount to ? Nonsense. 
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I have not intentionallj either hidden or diBguised the truth, like an ad- 
vocate ashamed of his client, or a bribed accomptant who Msifies the quo- 
tient to make the bankrupt's ledgers square with the creditor's inyentory. 
My conscience forbids the use of fidsehood and the arts of concealment : 
and were it otherwise, yet I am persuaded, that a system which has pro- 
duced and protected so great prosperity, can not stand in need of them. If 
.therefore honesty and the knowledge of the whole truth be the things you 
aim at, you will find my principles suited to your ends : and as I like not 
the democratic forms, so am I not fond of any others above the rest. That 
a succession of wise and godly men may be secured to the nation in the 
highest power, is that to which I have directed your attention in this essay, 
which if you will read, perhaps you may see the error of those principles 
which have led you into errors of practice. I wrote it purposely for the 
use of the multitude of well-meaning people, that are tempted in these 
times to usurp authority and meddle with government before they have 
aoy call from duty or tolerable understanding of its principles. I never 
intended it for learned men versed in politics ; but for such as will be prac- 
titioners before they have beea^tudents. 

Baxter's ffoly Commonwealth, or Political Aphoritmt. 

The metaphysical, or as I have proposed to call them, meta- 
political reasoning hitherto discussed, belong to government in 
the abstract. But there is a second class of reasoners who 
aipie for a change in our government from former usage, and 
from statutes still in force, or which have been repealed, — so 
these writers affirm— either through a corrupt influence, or to 
ward off temporary hazard or inconvenience. This class, which 
is rendered illustrious by the naines of many intelligent and vir- 
tuous patriots, are advocates for reform in the literal sense of the 
word. They wish to bring back the government of Great Brit- 
ain to a certain form, which they affirm it to have once pos- 
sessed ; and would melt the bullion anew in order to recast it in 
the original mould. 

The answer to all arguments of this nature is obvious, and to 
niy understanding appears decisive. These reformers assume 
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the character of legislators or of advisers of the legislature, not 
that of law judges or of appellants to courts of law. Sundry 
statutes concerning the rights of electors, we will suppose, — still 
exist ; so likewise do sundry statutes on other subjectSj^-on 
witchcraft for instance* — which change of circumstances have 
rendered obsolete, or increased information shown to be absurd. 
It is evident, therefore, that the expediency of the regulations 
prescribed by them, and their suitableness to the existing cir- 
cumstances of the kingdom, must first be proved ; and on this 
proof must be rested all rational claims for the enforcement of 
the statutes that have not, no less than for the re-enacting of 
those that have, been repealed. If the authority of the men 
who first enacted the laws in question, is to weigh with us, it 
must be on the presumption that they were wise men. But the 
wisdom of legislation consists in the adaptation of laws to cir- 
cumstances. If then it can be proved, that the circumstances, 
under which those laws were enacted, no longer exist ; and that 
other circumstances altogether different, and in some instances 
opposite, have taken their place ; we have the best grounds for 
supposing, that if the men were now alive, they would not pass 
the same statutes. In other words, the spirit of the statute in- 
terpreted by the intention of the legislator would annul the letter 
of it. It is not indeed impossible, that by a rare felicity of ac- 
cident the same law may apply to ^o sets of circumstances. 
But surely the presumption is, that regulations well adapted for 
the manners, the social distinctions, and the state of property, of 
opinion, and of external relations of England in the reign of 
Alfred, or even in that of Edward I., will not be well suited to 
Great Britain at the close of the reign of George III. For in- 
stance : at the time when the greater part of the cottagers and 
inferior farmers were in a state of villenage, when Sussex alone 
contained seven thousand, and the Isle of Wight twelve hundred, 
famiUes of bondsmen, it was the law of the land that every free- 
man should vote iiji the assembly of the nation personally or by 
his representative. An act of Parliament in the year 1660 con- 
firmed what a concurrence of causes had previously effected : — 
every Englishman is now bom free, the laws of the land are the 
birthright of every native, and with the exception of a few 

* Repealed now ; but many other equally obsolete acts remain on the 
statute book, as illustrations of the principle in the text. — JSd. 
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honorary privileges all classes obey the same laws.* Now, 
argues one of our political writers, it being made the constitution 
of the land by our Saxon ancestors, that every freeman should 
have a vote, and all Englishmen being now born free, therefore, 
by the constitution of the land, every Englishman has now a 
right to a vote. How shall we reply to. this without breach of 
that respect, to which tiie reasoner at least,* if not the reasoning, 
is entitled ? If it be the definition of a pun, that it is the con- 
fusion of two different meanings under the same or some similar 
sound, we might almost characterize this argument as being 
grounded on a grave pun. Our ancestors estabhshed the right of 
voting in a particular class of men, forming at that time the 
middle rank of society, and known to be all of them, or almost 
all, legal proprietors — and these were then called the freemen of 
England : therefore they estabhshed it in the lowest classes of 
society, in those who possess no property, because these two are 
now called by the same name I Under a similar pretext, 
grounded on the same precious logic, a Mameluke Bey extorted 
a large contribution from the Egyptian Jews : *' These books, 
the Pentateuch,, are authentic?" "Tes !" ''Well, the debt 
then is acknowledged : — and now the receipt, or the money, or 
your heads ! The Jews borrowed a large treasure from the 
Egyptians ; but you are the Jews, and on you, therefore, I call 
for the re-payment." Besides, if a law is to be interpreted by the 
known intention of its makers, the Parhament in 1660, which 
declared all natives of England freemen, but neither altered nor 
meant thereby to alter the limitations of the right of election, 
did to all intents and purposes except that right from the com- 
mon privileges of Enghshmen, as Englishmen. 

A moment's reflection may convince us, that every single stat- 
u{e is made under the knowledge of all the other laws, with 
which it is meant to co-exist, and by which its action is to be 

* The reference is to the abolition of the military tenures at the Res- 
toration. " For at length the military tenures, with all their heavy ap- 
pendages (having during the usurpation been discontinued) were destroyed 
at one blow by the statute 12 Car. IL c. 24-, which enacts that */ * * 
all sorts of tenures, held by the king or others, be turned into free and 
common socage ; save only tenures in frank-almoign, <&c A statute, wMoh 
was a greater acquisition to the civil property of this kingdom than even 
magna charta itself." Blackst. Comm. IL c. 5. — Ed. 
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modified and determined. In the legislative as in the religious 
code the text must not be taken without the context. Now, I 
think, we may safely leave it to tjie reformers themselves to make 
choice between the civil and political privileges of Englishmen 
at present, considered as one sum total, and those of our ances- 
tors in any former period of our history, considered as another, on 
the old principle, * take one and leave tlie other ; but whichever 
you take, take it all or none." Laws seldom become obsolete as 
long as they are both useful and practicable ; but should there 
be an exception in any given law, there is no other way of reviv- 
ing its validity but by convincing the existing legislature of its 
undiminished practicability and expedience ; which in all essen- 
tial points is the same as the recommending of a new law. And 
this leads me to the third class of the advocates of reform, those, 
namely, who leaving ancient statutes to lawyers and historians, 
and universal principles with the demonstrable deductions from 
them to the schools of logic, mathematics, theology, and ethics, 
rest all their measures, which they wish to see adopted, wholly 
on their expediency. Consequently, they must hold themselves 
prepared to give such proof, as the nature of comparative expe- 
diency admits, and to bring forward such evidence, as experience 
and the logic of probability can supply, that the plans which 
they recommend for adoption, are ; — ^first, practicabfe ; secondly, 
suited to the existing circumstances ; and lastly, necessary or at 
least requisite, and such as will enable the government to accom- 
plish more perfectly the ends for which it was instituted. These 
are the three indispensable conditions of all prudent change, the 
credentials, with which wisdom never fails to furnish her public 
envoys. Whoever brings forward a measure that combines this 
threefold excellence, whether in the cabinet, the senate, or by 
means of the press, merits emphatically the title of a patriotic 
statesman. Neither are they without a fair claim to respectftJ 
attention as state-counsellors, who fully aware of these conditions, 
and with a due sense of the difficulty of fulfilling them, employ 
their time and talents in making the attempt. An imperfect 
plan is pot necessarily a useless plan : and in a complex enigma 
the greatest ingenuity is not always shown by him who first gives 
the complete solution. The dwarf sees farther than the giant, 
when he has the giant's shoulders to mount on. 

Thus, as perspicuously as I could, I haA'^e exposed the erro- 
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neous principles of political philosophy, and pointed out the one 
only ground on which the constitution of govemxnents can be 
either condemned or justified by wise men. 

If I interpret aright the signs of the times, that branch of poli- 
tics which relates to the necessity and practicability of infusing 
new life into our legislature, as the best means of securing talent 
and wisdom in the cabinet, will shortly occupy the public atten- 
tion with a paramount interest. I would gladly, therefore, sug- 
gest the proper state of feeling, and the right preparatory notions 
with which this disquisition should be entered upon : and I do 
not know how I can effect this more naturally, than by relating 
the facts and circumstances which influenced my own mind. I 
can scarcely be accused of egotism, as in the communications and 
conversations which I am about to mention as having occurred to 
me during my residence abroad, I am no otherwise the- hero of 
the tale, than as being the passive receiver or auditor. 

To examine any thing wisely, two conditions are requisite ^ 
first, a distinct ^notion of the desirable ends, in the complete ac- 
complishment of which would consist the perfection of such a 
thing, or its ideal excellence ; and, secondly, a calm and kindly 
mode of feeling, without which we shall hardly fail either to 
overlook, or not to make due allowances for, the circumstances 
which prevent these ends from being all perfectly realized in the 
particular thing which we are to examine. For instance, we 
must have a general notion what a man can be and ought to be, 
before we can fitly proceed to determine on the merits or demerits 
of any one individual. For the examination of our own govern- 
ment, I prepared my mind, therefore, by a short catechism, which 
I shall communicate in the next essay, and on which the letter 
and anecdotes that follow, will, I flatter myself, be found an 
amusing, if not an instructive, commentary. 
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Hoc potUsimum paeto felicein ac magnum regem Before Jttdicans ; non n 
quam plurimis ted si quam optimis imperet. Proinde parum esse putcU 
justis prasidiis regnum simm muniisse^ nim, idem viris eruditione juxta ae 
vita integritate pracellerUifyita ditet atque honestet. Nimirum, intelligit' hac 
demttm esse vera regni decora, has veras opes : hanc veram et ntdlis unqtutoH 
tceciUis ceasuram gloriam. — ^Erasmi Poncberio, Episc PariaieiL EpxBtola. 

Judging that he will have employed the most effectual means of being a 
happj and powerful kiAg, not bj goveming the most numerous but the 
mo&t monal people. He deems it of small sufficiency to have protected the 
country by fleets and garrison, unless he shall at the same time enrich and 
illustrate it with men of eminent learning and sanctity. For these verily 
he conceives to be the true ornaments and wealth of his kingdom, — ^these 
its only genuine and imperishable glories. 

In what do ail states agree ? A number of men-— exert — 
powers — ^in union. Wherein do they differ ? First, in the qual- 
ity and quantity of the powers. One state possesses chemists, 
mechani3t8, mechanics of all kinds, men of science ; the arts of 
war and peace ; and its citizens naturally strong and of habitual 
courage. Another state may possess none or a few only of these, 
or the same more imperfectly. Or of two states possessing the 
same tn equal perfection the one is more populous than the other, 
as in the instance of France and Switzerland. Secondly, in the 
more or less perfect union of these powers. Compare Mr. 
Leckie's valuable and authentic documents respecting the state 
of Sicily with the preceding essay on taxation. Thirdly, in the 
greater or less activity of exertion. Think of the papal state 
and its silent metropolis, and then of the county of Lancaster 
and the towns of Manchester and Liverpool. What is the con- 
dition indispensable to the exertion of powers in union by a num- 
ber of men ? A government. What are the ends of govern- 
ment ? They are of two kinds, negative and positive. The 
negative ends of government are the protection of life, of per- 
sonal freedom, of property, of reputation, and of religion, from 
foreign and from domestic attacks. The positive ends are;— 
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First, to make the means "of subsistence more easy to each iudi- 
vidua! : — Secondly, that in addition to the necessaries of life he 
should derive from the union- and division of labor a share of the 
comforts and conveniences which humanize and ennoble his na- 
ture ; and at the same time the power of perfecting himself in 
his own branch of industry by having those things which he 
needs provided for him by others among his fellow-citizens ; the 
tools and raw or manufactured materials necessary for his own 
employment being included. T knew a profound mathematician 
in Sicily, who had devoted a full third of his life to the discovery 
of the longitude, and who had convinced not only himself but 
the principal mathematicians of Messina and Palermo that he 
had succeeded : but neither throughout Sicily nor Naples could 
he find a single artist capable of constructing the instrument 
which he haii invented :* — Thirdly, the hope of bettering his 
own condition and that of his children. The civilized man gives 
up those stimulants of hope and fear which constitute the chief 
charm of the savage life : and yet his Maker has distinguished 
him from the brute that perishes, by making hope an instinct of 
his nature, and an indispensable condition of his moral and in- 
tellectual progression. But a natural instinct constitutes a natu- 
ral right, as far as its gratification is compatible with the equal 
rights of others. Hence our ancestors classed those who were 
bound to the soil (adscriptitii glebcz) and incapable by law of 
altering their condition from that of their parents, as bondsmen 
or villeins, however advantageously they might otherwise be sit- 
uated. Hefiect on the direful efiects of castes in Hindostan, and 
then transfer yourself in fancy to an Englisli cottage, — 

* The good old man, who is poor, old, and blind, univerBally esteemed 
for the innocence and austerity of his life not less than for his learning, and 
yet universally neglected, except by persons almost as poor as himself, 
strongly reminded me of a German epigram on Kepler, -which may be thus 
translated : — 

No mortal spirit yet had clomb so high 
As Kepler — ^yet his country saw him die 
For very want 1 the minds alone he fed. 
And so the bodies left him without bread. 

The good old man presented me with the book in which be has described 
and demonstrated his invention : and I should with great pleasure transmit 
it to any mathematician who would feel an interest in examining it and 
oommunicating his opinion on its merits. 
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Where o'er the cradled m&aat bending 
Hope has fiz'd her wiahfiil gaxe, — 

and the fond mother dreams of her child's future fortunes. — Who 
knows but he may come home a rich merchant, like such a one, 
or be a bishop or a judge ? The prizes are indeed few and rare, 
but still they are possible : and the hope is universal, and per- 
haps occasions more happiness than even its fulfilment : — ^Lastly, 
the development of those faculties * which are essential to his 
human nature by the knowledge of his moral and religious du- 
ties, and the increase of his intellectual powers in as great a de- 
gree as is compatible with the other ends of social union, and 
does not involve a contradiction. The poorest Briton possesses 
much and important knowledge, which he would not have had, 
if Luther, Calvin, Ne^Vton, and their compeers had not existed ; 
but it is evident that the means of science and learning could 
not exist, if all men had a right to be made profoun'd mathema- 
ticians or men of extensive erudition. Still instruction is one of 
the ends of government ; for it is that only which makes the 
abandonment of the savage state an absolute duty : and that 
constitution is the best, under which the average sum of useful 
knowledge is the greatest, and the causes that awaken and en- 
courage talent and genius, the most powerful and various. 

These were my preparatory notions. The influences imder 
which I proceeded to re-examine our own constitution, were the 
following, which I give, not exactly as they occurred, but in the 
order in which they will be illustrative of the different articles of 
the preceding paragraph. That we are better and happier than 
others is indeed no reason for our not becoming still better; 
especially as with states, as well as individuals, not to be pro- 
gressive is to be retrograde. Yet the comparison will usefully 
temper the desire of improvement with love and a sense of grati- 
tude for what we already are. 

I. A Letter received, at Malta, from an American officer op 

HIGH rank,* who has SINCE RECEIVED THE THANKS AND REWARDS 

OP Congress for ms services in the Mediterranean. 

Sir, Grand Caibo, Dec. 13, 1804 

The same reason, which induced me to request letters of in- 
troduction to his Britannic Majesty's agents here, suggested the 

♦ Decatur.— £i^. 
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propriety of showing an English jack at the main top-gsllant 
mast-head, on entering the port of Alexandria on the 26th ult. 

The signal was recognized ; and Mr. B was immediately on 

board. 

We found in port, a Turkish Vice Admiral, with a ship of the 
line, and six frigates ; a part of which squadron is stationed there 
to preserve the tranquillity of the country ; with just as much in- 
fluence as the same numher of pelicans would have on the same 
station. 

On entering and passing the streets of Alexandria, I could not 
but notice the very marked satisfaction, which every expression 
and every countenance of all denominations of people, Turks and 
Frenchmen only excepted, manifested under an impression that 
we were the avant-couriers of an English army. They had con- 
ceived this from observing the English jack at our main, taking 
our flag perhaps for that of a feint, and because as is common 
enough everywhere, they were ready to beheve what they wished. 
It would have been cruel to have undeceived them : consequently 
without positively assuming it, we passed in the character of 
Englishmen among the middle and lower orders of society, and 
as their allies among those of better information. "Wherever we 
entered or wherever halted, we were surrounded by the wretched 
inhabitants ; and stunned with their benedictions and prayers for 
blessings on us. " Will the English come ? Are they coming ? 
God grant the English may come ! we have no commerce — we 
have no money — ^we have no bread ! When will the English 
arrive ?" My answer was uniformly, Patience ! The same tone 
was heard at Rosetta as among the Alexandrians, indicative of 
the sam^ dispositions ; only it was not so loud, because the in- 
habitants are less miserable, although without any traits of hap- 
piness. On the fourth, we left that village for Cairo, and as well 
for our security as to facilitate our procurement of accommoda- 
tions during our voyage, and our stay there, the resident directed 
his secretary, Capt. V , to accompany us, and to give us lodg- 
ings in his house. We ascended the Nile leisurely, and calling at 
several villages, we plainly perceived that the national partiality, 
the strong and open expression of which proclaimed so loudly the 
feelings of the Egyptians of the sea-coast, was general through- 
out the country ; and the prayers for the return of the Enghsh as 
earnest as universal. 
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On the monung of the sixth we went on shore at the village 
of Sabour. The villagers expressed an enthusiastic gladness at 
seeing red and blue unifonpas and round hats ; — (the French, I 
believe, wear three-cornered ones.) Two days before, five hun- 
dred Albanian deserters from the Viceroy's army had pillaged and 
left this village ; at which they had hved at free quarters about 
four weeks. The famishing inhabitants were now distressed 
with apprehensions from another quarter. A company of wild 
Arabs were encamped in sight. They dreaded their ravages and 
apprized us of danger from them. We were eighteen in the 
party, well armed ; and a pretty brisk fire which we raised 
among the numerous flocks of pigeons and other small fowl in the 
environs, must have deterred them from mischief, if, as is most 
probable, they had meditated any against us. Scarcely, how- 
ever, were we on board and under weigh, when we saw these 
mounted marauders of the desert fall furiously upon the herds of 
camels, buffaloes, and cattle of the village, and drive many of 
them off wholly unannoyed on the part of the unresisting inhabi- 
tants, unless their shrieks could be deemed an annoyance. They 
afterwards attacked and robbed several unarmed boats, which 
were a few hours astern of us. The most insensible must surely 
have been moved by the situation of the peasants of that village. 
While we were listening to their complaints, they kissed our 
hands, and with prostrations to the ground, rendered more affect- 
ing by the inflamed state of the eyes almost universal among 
them, and which the new ^traveller might venially imagine to 
have been the immediate effect of weeping and anguish, they all 
implored English succor. Their shrieks at the assault of the 
wild Arabs seemed to implore the same still more forcibly, while 
it testified what multipfied reasons they had to implore it. I 
confess, I felt an almost insurmountable impulse to bring our little 
party to their relief, and might perhaps have done a rash act, 
had it not been for the calm and just observation of Captain 
V , that " these were common occurrences, and that any re- 
lief which we could afford, would not merely be only temporary, 
but would exasperate the plunderers to still more atrocious out- 
rages after our departure." 

On the morning of the seventh we landed near a village. At 
our approach the villagers fled : signals of friendship brought 
some of them to us. When they were told that we were English- 
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men, they flocked around us with demonstrations of joy, oflered 
their services, and raised loud ejaculations for our establishment 
in the country. Here we could not procure a pint of milk for our 
coflee. The inhabitants had been plundered and chased from 
their habitations by the Albanians and desert Arabs, and it was 
but the preceding day, they had returned to their naked cottages. 
Grand Cairo diflers from the places already passed, only as the 
presence of the tyrant stamps silence on the hps of misery with 
the seal of terror. Wretchedness here assumes the form of mel- 
ancholy ; but the few whispers that are hazarded, convey the 
same feelings and the same wishes. And wherein does this mis- 
ery and consequent spirit of revolution consist ? Not in any form 
of government but in a formless despotism, an anarchy indeed, — 
for it amounts literally to an annihilation of every thing that can 
merit the name of government or justify the use of the word even 
in the laxest sense. Egypt is under the most frightful despotism, 
yet has no master. The Turkish soldiery, restrained by no dis- 
cipline, seize every thing by violence, not only all that their ne- 
cessities dictate, but whatever their caprices suggest. The Mam- 
elukes, who dispute with these the right of domination, procure 
themselves subsistence by means as lawless though less insup- 
portably oppressive ; and the wild Arabs availing themselves of 
the occasion, plimder the defenceless wherever they find plmider. 
To finish the whole, the talons of the Viceroy fix on every thing 
which can be changed into currency, in order to find the means 
of supporting an ungoverned, disorganized banditti of foreign 
troops, who receive the harvest of his oppression, liesert and be- 
tray him. Of all this rapine, robbery, and extortion, the wretched 
cultivators of the soil are the perpetual victims. A spirit of rev- 
olution is the natural consequence. 

The reason the inhabitants of this country give for preferring 
the English to the French, whether true or false, is as natural as 
it is simple, and as influential as natural. ** The English," say 
they, "pay for every thing, — ^the French pay nothing, and take 
every thing." They do not like this kind of dehverers. 

Well, thought I, after the perusal of this letter, the slave-trade, 
— ^which had not then been abolished, — ^is a dreadful crime, an 
English iniquity, and to sanction its continuance under full con- 
viction and parliamentary confession of its injustice and inhu- 
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manity, is, if possible, still blacker guilt. Would that our discon- 
tents were for a while confined to our moral wants ! "Whatever 
may be the defects of our constitution, we have at least an effec- 
tive government, and that too composed of men who were bom 
with us and are to die among us. We are at least preserved 
firom the incursions of foreign enemies : the intercommunion of 
interests precludes a civil war, and the volunteer spirit of the 
nation equally with its laws, gives to the darkest lanes of our 
crowded metropolis that quiet and security which the remotest 
villager at the cataracts of the Nile prays for in vain, in his mud 
hovel ! 

Not yet enslaved nor wholly vile, 

O Albion, O my mother isle I 

Thy valleys fair, as Eden's bowers, 

Glitter green with sunny showers ; 

Thy grassy uplands' gentle swells 

Echo to the bleat of flocks ; — 

Those grassy hills, those glitt'ring dells 

Proudly ramparted with rocks, — 

And ocean 'mid his uproar wild 

Speaks safety to his island-child, 

Hence for many a fearless age 

Has social quiet loved thy shore ; 

Nor ever proud invader's rage 
Or sack'd thy towers or stain'd thy fields with gore.* 

II. Anecdote of Bonaparte. 

Bonaparte, during his short stay at Malta, called out the 
Maltese regiments raised by the Knights, amounting to fifteen 
hundred of the stoutest yoimg men of the islands. As they were 
drawn up on the parade, he informed them, in a bombastic ha- 
rangue, that he had restored them to Hberty ; but in proof that 
his attachment to them was not bounded by this benefaction, he 
would now give them an opportunity of adding glory to freedom 
— and concluded by asking who of them would march forward 
to be his fellow-soldiers on the banks of the Nile, and contribute 
a flower of Maltese heroism to the immortal wreaths of fame, 
with which he meant to crown the pyramids of Egypt I Not a 
man stirred : all gave a silent Refusal. They were instantly sur- 
rounded by a regiment of French soldiers, marched to the Marino, 

* Ode To the Departmg Year. Poetical Works. VIT. p. 108.— JSii 
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forced on board the transports, and threatened with death if any 
one of them attempted his escape, or should he discovered in any 
part of the islands of Malta or Goza. At Alexandria they were 
always put in the front, both i6 save the French soldiery, and to 
prevent their running away ; and of the whole number, fifty 
only survived to revisit their native country. From one of these 
survivors I first learned this fact, which was afterwards confirmed 
to me by several of his remaining comrades, as well as by the 
most respectable inhabitants of Valette. 

This anecdote recalled to my mind an accidental conversation 
with an old coimtryman in a central district of Germany. I 
purposely omit names, because the day of retribution has come 
and gone by.* I was looking at a strong fortress in the distance, 
which formed a highly interesting object in a rich and varied 
landscape, and asked the old man, who had stop|)ed to gaze at 
me, its name, adding — How beautiful it looks ! "It may be well 
enough to look at," answered he, "but God keep all Christians 
from being taken thither !" He then proceeded to gratify the 
curiosity which he had thus excited, by informing me that the 
Baron had been taken out of his bed at midnight and car- 
ried to that fortress — ^that he was not heard of for nearly two 
years, when a soldier who had fled over the boundaries sent in- 
formation to his family of the place and mode of his imprison- 
ment. As I hav* no design to work on the feelings of my 
readers, I pass over the shocking detail : had not the language 
and countenance of my informant precluded such a suspicion, I 
might have supposed that he had been. repeating some tale of 
horror from a romance of the dark ages. " What was his crime ?" 
I asked. — " The report is," said the old man, '* that in his capa- 
city as minister he had remonstrated with the concerning 

the extravagance of his mistress, an oiltlandish countess ; and 
that she in revenge persuaded the sovereign, that it was the 
Baron who had communicated to a professor at Gottingen the 

* This anecdote refers to the transfer made by the Landgrave of Hesse- 

Cassel of a body of his troops to the service of Great Britain in the first 

American var : 

and leagued with these 

Each petty German princeling, nm*s'd in gore ; 

Soul-harden'd barterers of human blood — 

Death's prime slave-merchants — scorpion whips of fate I 

Poetical Works, VH. p. 16.-~E<1 
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particulars of the infamous sale of some thousands of his suhjects 
as soldiers." On the same day I discovered in the landlord of a 
small puhlic-house one of the men who had heen thus sold. He 
seemed highly delighted in entertaining an English gentleman, 
and in once more talking EngUsh after a lapse of so many 
years. He was far from regretting this incident in his life, but 
his account of the manner in which they were forced away ac- 
corded in BO many particulars with Schiller's impassioned de- 
scription of the same or a similar scene, in his tragedy of Cabal 
and Love, as to leave a perfect conviction on my mind, that the 
dramatic pathos of that description was not greater than its his- 
toric fidelity. 

As I was thus reflecting, I glanced my eye on the leading par- 
agraph of a London newspaper, containing much angry declama- 
tion, and some bitter truths, respecting our «nilitary arrange- 
ments. It were in vain, thought I, to deny that the influence of 
parhamentary interest, which prevents the immense patronage 
of the crown from becoming a despotic power, is not the most 
Hkely to secure the ablest commanders or the fittest persons for 
the management of our foreign empire. However, thank God ! 
if we fight, we fight for our own king and country : and griev- 
ances which may be publicly complained of, there is some chance 
of seeing remedied. 

III. A celebrated professor in a German university, showed me 
a very pleasing print, entitled. Toleration. — A Roman Catholic 
priest, a Lutheran divine, a Calvinist minister, a (Quaker, a Jew, 
and a philosopher, were represented sitting Tound the same table, 
over which a winged figure hovered in the attitude of protection- 
" For this harmless print," said my friend, "the artist was im- 
prisoned, and having attempted to escape, was sentenced to draw 
the boats on the banks of the Danube, with robbers and murder- 
ers : and there died in less than two months, from exhaustion 
and exposure. In your happy country, sir, this print would be 
considered as a pleasing scene from real life : for in every great 
town throughout your empire you may meet with the original." 
** Yes," I replied, " as far as the negative ends of government are 
concerned, we have no reason to complain. Our government 
protects us from foreign enemies, and our laws secure our lives, 
our personal freedom, our property, reputation, and religious 
rights, from domestic attacks. Our taxes, indeed, are enormoiM" 
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— " Oh ! talk not of taxes," said my friend, " till you have re- 
sided in a country where the boor disposes of his produce to 
strangers for a foreign mart, not to bring back to his family the 
comforts and conveniences of foreign manufactures, but to pro- 
cure that coin which his lord is to squander away in a distant 
land. Neither can I with patience hear it said, that your laws 
act only to the negative ends of government. They have a man- 
ifold positive influence, and their incorrupt administration gives a 
color to all your modes of thinking, and is one of the chief 
causes of your superior morality in private as well as public 
life."* 

My limits compel me to strike out the different incidents which 
I had written as a conmientary on the former three of the posi- 
tive ends of government. To the moral feelings of my readers 
they might have been serviceable ; but for their understandings 
they are superfluous. It is surely impossible to peruse those 
ends, and not admiit that all three are realized mider our govern- 
ment to a degree unexampled in any other old and long peopled 
coimtry. The defects of our constitution, in which word I in- 
clude the laws and customs of the land as well as its scheme of 
legislative and executive power, must exist, therefore, in the 
fourth, namely, the production of the highest average of general 
information, of general moral and religious principles, and the 
excitements and opportunities which it affords to paramount ge- 
nius and heroic power in a sufficient number of its citizens. 
These are points in which it would be immorality to rest content 
with the presiimptioft, however well founded, that we are better 

* "The administration of justice throughout the continent is partial, ve- 
nal, and infamous. I have, in conversation with many sensible men, met 
with something of content with their governments in all other respects 
than this ; but upon the question of expecting justice to be really and fairly 
administered, every one confessed there was no such thing to be looked for. 
The conduct of the judges is profligate and atrocious. Upon almost every 
cause that comes before them interest is openly made with the judges ; and 
woe betide the man, who, with a cause to support has no means of conciliat- 
ing favor, either by the beauty of a handsome wife, or by other methods." — 
This quotation is confined in the original to France under the monai;chy ; I 
have extended the application, and adopted the words as comprising the 
result of my own experience : and I take this opportunity of declaring, that 
the most important part of Mr. Leckie's statement concerning Sicily, I my- 
self know to be accurate, and am authorized by what I myself saw there, to 
rely on the whole as a fair and unexaggerated representation. 
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than others, if we are not what we ought to be ourselves, and are 
not using the means of improvement. The first question then 
is, What is the fact ? The second upon the supposition of a de- 
fect or deficiency in one or all of these points, and that to a de- 
gree which may afiect our power and prosperity, if not our abso- 
lute safety, — are the plans of legislative reform that have hither- 
to been proposed fit or likely to remove such defect, and supply 
such deficiency ? The third and last question is, — Should there 
appear reason to deny or doubt this, are theie any other means, 
and what are they ? Of these points in the concluding essay of 
this section. 

A French gentleman in the reign of Louis XTV. was comparing 
the French aad English writers with all the boastfiilness of na- 
tional prepossession. " Sir !" repli^d an Englishman, better 
versed in the principles of fireedom than the canons of criticism, 
" there are but two subjects worthy the human intellect, politics 
and. religion, «ur state here and our state hereafter ; and on 
neither of these dare you write." Long may the envied privilege 
be preserved to my countrymen of writing and talking concern- 
ing both ! Nevertheless, it behooves us aU to consider, that to 
write or talk concerning any subject, witltout having previously 
taken the pains to understand it, is a breach of duty which we 
owe to ourselves, though it may be no offence against the laws of 
the land. The privilege of talking and even publishing nonsense, 
is necessary in a firee state ; but the more sparingly we make 
use of it the better. 
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Then we may thank ourselves, 
Who Bpell-bound by the magic name of peace 
Dream golden dreams. Gk>, warlike Briton, go, 
For the gray oliye-branch change tl^ green laurels : 
Hang up thy rusty helmetj that the bee 
May have a hive, or spider find a loom 1 
Instead of doubling drum and thrilling fife, 
Be lull'd in lady's lap with amorous flutes. 
But for Napoleon, know, he'll scorn this calm : 
The ruddj^ planet at his birth bore sway ; 
Sanguine, adust, his humor, and wild fire 
His ruling element. Rage, revenge, and cunning 
Make up the temper of this captain's valor. 

Little prospective wisdom can that man obtain, who hurrying 
ward with the current, or rather torrent, of events, feels no in- 
est in their importance, except as far as his curiosity is excited 
their novelty ; and to whom all reflection and retrospeet are 
jarisome. If ever there were a time when the formation of 
st public principles becomes a duty of private morality ; when 
3 principles of morality in general ought to be made to bear on 
r public sufirages, and to affect every great national determi- 
tion ; when, in short, his country should have a place by every 
iglishman's fireside ; and when the feelings and truths which 
re dignity to the fireside and tranquillity to the death-bed, 
»ht to be preseB* and influential in the cabinet and in the sen- 
) — ^that time is now with us. As an introduction to, and at 
5 same time as a commentary on, the subject of international 
V, I have taken a review of the circumstances that led to the 
laty of Amiens, and the recommencement of the war, more es- 
nally with regard to the occupation of Malta. 
In a rich conmiercial state, a war seldom fails to beoome un- 
pular by length of continuance. The first, or revolution war> 
lich towards its close, had become just and tiecesfew:^ , ^"^^k^ 
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beyond any former example, had yet causes of unpopularity pecu- 
liar to itself Exhaustion is the natural consequence of excessive 
stimulation, in the feelings of nations -equally as in those of in- 
dividuals. Wearied out by overwhelming novelties ; stunned, as 
it were, by a series of strange explosions ; sick too of hope long 
delayed ; and uncertain as to the real object and motive of the 
war, from the rapid change and general failure of its ostensible 
objects and motives : the public mind for many months preceding 
the signing of the preliminaries had lost all its tone and elasticity. 
The consciousness of mutual errors and mutual disappointments 
disposed the griat majority of all parties to a spirit of diffidence 
and toleration, which, amiable as it may be in individuals, in a 
nation, and above all in an opulent and luxurious nation, is al- 
ways too nearly akin to apathy and selfish indulgence. An un- 
manly impatience for peace became only not universal. After as 
long a resistance as the nature of our constitution and national 
character permitted, or even endured, the govefnment applied at 
length the only remedy adequate to the greatness of the evil, a 
remedy which the magnitude of the evil justified, and which 
nothing but an evil of that magnitude could justify. At a high 
price they purchased for us the name of peace a^ a time when 
the views of France became daily more and more incompatible 
with our vital interests. Considering the peace as a mere truce 
of experiment, wise and temperate men regarded with compla- 
cency the treaty of Amiens, for the very reasons that would have 
insured the condemnation of any other treaty under any other 
circumstances. Its palpable deficiencies were its antidote ; or 
rather they formed its very essence, and declared at first sigl^t, 
what alone it was, or was meant to be. Any attempt at that 
time, and in this treaty, to have secured Italy, Holland, aUd the 
German empire, would have been, in the literal sense of the 
word, preposterous. The nation would have vithdravsni aU faith 
in the pacific intentions of the ministers, if the negotiation had 
been broken ofi' on a plea of this kind : for it had taken for 
granted the extreme desirableness, nay, the necessity of a peace, 
and, this once admitted, there iwtould, no doubt, have been an ab- 
surdity in continuing the war for objects which the war furnished 
no means of realizing. If the First Consul had entered into 
stipulations with us respecting the continent, they would have 
been observed only as long as his interest from other causes 
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Eyen Lord Bacon himself, who in his NoviMn Organum has so 
incomparably set forth the nature of the difference, and the un- 
fitness of the latter faculty for the objects of the former, does nev- 
ertheless in- sundry places use the term reason where he means 
the understanding, and somelimes, though less frequently, under- 
standing for reason.* In consequence of thus confoimding the 
two terms, or lather of wasting both words for the expression of 
one and the same faculty, he left himself no appropriate term for 
the other and higher gift of reason, and was thus under the ne- 
cessity of adopting fantastical and mystical phrases, for example, 
the dry light (Itimen siccwm), the lucific vision, and the like, 
meaning thereby notiiing more than reaaon in contradistinction 
from the understanding. Thus too in the preceding Aphorism, 
by reason Leighton means the human understanding, the expla- 
nation annexed to it being (by a noticeable coincidence) word for 
word, the very definition which the founder of the Critical Phi- 
losophy gives of the understanding — ^namely, "the faculty judg- 
ing according to sense." 



ON THE DIFFERENCE IN KIND OF.REASON AND THE UNDER- 

STANDING. 

SCHEME OF THE ARGUMENT. 

On the contrary, Reason is the power of universal and neces- y 
sary convictions, the source and substance of truths above sense, 
and having their evidence in themselves. Its presence is always 
marked by the necessity -of the position affirmed : this necessity 
being conditional, when a truth of reason is applied to facts of 
experience, or to the rules and maxims of the understanding ; 
but absolute, when the subject matter is itself the growth or off 
spring of reason. Hence arises a distinction in reason itself, 
derived from, the different mode of applying it, and from the ob- 
jects to which it is directed : accordingly as we consider one and 
the same gift, now as the ground of formal principles, and now 
as the origin of ideas. Contemplated distinctively in reference to 
formal (or abstract) truth, it is the Speculative Eeason ; but in 
reference to actual (or moral) truth, as the fountain of ideas and 

* See The Friend, H. pp. 146-1^0; EssayB VHL and IX., H. pp. 437-448.— ^ai 
VOL. X. h 
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the light of the oonscience, we name it the Practical ReasolL 
Whenever by «^f-subjection to this universal light, the will of 
the individual, the particular will, has become a will of reason, 
the man is regenerate : and reason is then the spirit of the re- 
generated man, whereby the person is capable of a quickening 
intercommunion with the Divine Spirit. > And herein consists the 
mystery of Eedemption, that this has been rendered possible for 
us. And so it is written ; the fin^t man Adam taas made a- 
living sozU, the last Adam a quickening Spirit, (1 Oor. xv. 
45.) We need only compare the passages in the writings of the 
Apostles Paul and John, concerning the Spirit and spiritual 
gif^, with those in tho^ Proverbs and in the Wisdom of Solomon 
respecting Reason, to be convinced that the tenns are synony- 
mous.* In this at once most comprehensive and miost appro- . 
priate acceptation of the word, Reason is pre-eminently spiritual, 
and a spirit, even our spirit, through an effluence of the same 
grace by which we are privileged to say. Our Father ! 

On the other hand, the judgments of the Understanding are 
binding only in relation to the objects of our senses, which we 
reflect under the forms of the understanding. * It is, as Leighton 
rightly defines it, "the faculty judging according to sense." 
Hence we add the epithet human without tautology : and speak 
of the human understanding in disjunction from that of beings 
higher or lower than man. But there is, in this sense, no human 
reason. There neither is nor can be but one reason, one and the 
same ; even the light that lighteth every man's individual un- 
derstanding {discursus), and thus raaketh it a reasonable under- 
standing, discourse of Teajson^-one only, yet manifold: it goeth 
through all understanding j and remaining in itself regener- 
ateth all otJier powers. The same writer calls it likewise an in- 
fluence from the Glory of the Almighty, this being one of the 
names of the Mlessiah, as the Logos, or cO'Cternal Filial Word. 
And most noticeable for its coincidence is a fragment of Hera- 
clitus, as I have indeed already noticed elsewhere ; — " To dis- 
course rationally it behooves us to derive strength from that which 
is common to all men : for all hiynan understandings are nour- 
ished by the one Divine Word." 

Beasts, I have said, partake of understanding. If any man 
deny this, there is a ready way of settling the question. Let 

♦ See Wi»d. of SoL e. vii. 22, 28, 27.— iSUL 
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ium give a careful perusal to Htlber's two small volumes on bees 
and ants (especially the latter), and to Kirby and Spence's In- 
troduction to Entomology : and one or ot)ier of two things must 
follow. He will either change his opinion as irreconcilable with 
the facts ; <}r he must deny the facts ; which yet I can not sup- 
pose, inasmuch as the denial would be tantamount to the no less 
extravagant than imcharitable assertion, that Hiiber, and the 
several eminent naturalists,. French and English, Swiss, Grerman, 
and Italian, by whom Hiiber's observations and experiments have 
been repeated and confirmed, have all conspired to impose a 
series of falsehoods and fairy-tales on the world. I see no way, 
at least, by which he can get out of th^s dilemma, but by over- 
leaping the admitted rules and fences of all legitimate discussion, 
and either transferring to the word. Understanding, the definition 
already appropriated to Reason, or defining understanding in 
genere by the specific and accessional perfections which the hu- 
man understanding derives from its co-existence with reason and 
free-will in liie same individual person ; in plainer words, from 
its being exeroised by a self^-conscious and responsible creature. 
And, aftot all, the supporter of Harrington's position would have 
a right to ask him, by what other name he would designate the 
faculty in the instances referred to ? If it be not understanding, 
what is it ? • 

In no former part of tins Volume have I felt the same anxiety 
to obtain a patient attention. For I do not hesitate to avow, 
that on my success in establishing the validity and importance 
of the distinction between Eeason and the Understanding, rest 
my hopes of carrying the Header along with me through all that 
is to follow. Let the student but clearly see and comprehend 
the diversity in the things themselves, and the expediency of a 
correspondent distinction and appropriation of the words will fol- 
low of itself Turn back for a moment to the Aphorism, and 
having xe-perused the first paragraph of this Comment thereon, 
regard the two following narratives as the illustration. I do 
not say proof: for I take these from a multitude of facts equally 
striking for the one only purpose of placing my meaning out of 
all doubt. 

I. Hdber put a dozen humble-bees \mder a bell-glass along 
with a comb of about ten silken cocoons so \mequal in height as 
not to be capable of standing steadily. To remedy this two or 
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three of the humble-bees got upon the comb, stretched themselves 
over its edge, and with their heads downwards fixed their fore- 
feet on the table on which the comb stood, and so with their 
hind feet kept the comb from falling. When these were weary 
others took their places. In this constrained and painful posture, 
firesh bees relieving their comrades at intervals, and each work- 
ing in its turn, did these afiectionate little insects support the 
comb for nearly three days : at the end of which they had pre- 
pared sufficient wax to build pillars with. But these piQars 
having accidentally got displaced, the bees had recourse again to 
the same manoeuvre, till Hiiber pitjring their hard case, &c. 

n. " I shall at present describe the operations of a single ant 
that I observed sufficiently long to satisfy my curiosity. 

** One rainy day I observed a laborer digging the ground near 
the aperture which gave entrance to the ant-hill. It placed in 
a heap the several firagment^ it had scraped up, and formed them 
into small pellets, which it deposited here and there upon the 
nest. It returned constantly to the same place, and appeared to 
have a marked design, for it labored with ardor and persevere 
ance. I remarked a slight furrow, excavated in the ground in a 
straight line, representing t^ie plan of a path or gallery. The 
laborer, the whole of whose movements fell under my immediate 
observation, gave it greater depth and breadth, and cleared out 
its borders : and I saw at length, in which I could not be de- 
ceived, that it had the intention of establishing an avenue which 
was to lead firom one of the stories^ to the underground chambers. 
This path, which was about two or three inches in length, and 
fonned by a single ant, was opened above and bordered on each 
side by a buttress of earth; its concavity en forme de goutiere 
was of the most perfect regularity, for the architect had not lefl 
an atom too much. The work of this ant was so well followed 
and understood, that I could almost to a certainty guess its next 
proceeding, and the very fragment it was about to remove. At 
the side of the opening where this path terminated, was a sec- 
ond opening to which it was necessary to arrive by some road. 
The same ant engaged in and executed alone this undertaking. 
It fiirrowed out and opened another path, parallel to the first, 
leaving between each a little wall of three or four lines in height. 
Those ants who lay the foundation of a wall, chamber, or gal- 
lery, from working separately occasion, now and then, a want of 
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coincidence in the parts of the same or diiSerent ohjects. Such 
examples are of no unfirequent occurrence, but they by no means 
embarrass them. What follows proves that the workman, on 
discovering his error, knew how to rectify it. A wall had been 
erected with the view of sustaining a vaulted ceiling, still incom- 
plete, that had been projected from the wall of the opposite 
chamber. The workman who began constructing it, had given 
it too little elevation to meet the opposite partition upon which 
it was to rest. Had it been continued on the original plan, it 
must infallibly have met the wall at about one half of its height, 
and this it was necessary to avoid. This state of things very 
forcibly claimed my attention, when one of the ants arriving at 
the place, and visiting the works, appeared to be struck by the 
difficulty which presented itself; but this it as soon obviated, by 
taking down the ceiling and raising the wall upon which it re- 
posed. It then, in my presence, constructed a new ceiling with 
the fragments of the former one." — Huberts Natural History 
of Ants, pp. 38-41. 

Now I assert, that the faculty manifested in the acts here nar- 
rated does not differ in kind from imderstanding, and that it does 
so difier from reason* What I conceive the former to be, physio- 
logically considered, will be shown hereafter. In this place I take 
the understanding as it exists in men, and in exclusive reference 
to its intelligential functions ; and it is in this sense of the word 
that I am to prove the necessity of contra-distinguishing it from 
reason. 

Premising then, that two or more subjects having the feame 
essential characters are said to fall under the same general defi- 
nition, I lay it down, as a self-evident truth— (it is, in fact, an 
identical proposition) — ^that whatever subjects fall under one and 
the same general definition are of one and the same kind : con- 
sequently, that which does not fall under this definition, must 
differ in kind from each and aU of those that do. Difference in 
degree does indeed suppose sameness in kind ; and difierence in 
kind precludes distinction from dilSerence of degree. Heterogenea 
non comparariy ergo nee distinguiy possunt. The inattention to 
this rule gives rise to the numerous sophisms comprised by Aris- 
totle under the head of ^lej&^aaig elg &Xlo yivog, that is, transition 
into a new kind, or the falsely applying to X what had been truly 
asserted of A, and might have been true of X, had it differed from 
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A in its degree only. The sophistry consists in the omission to 
notice what not heing noticed will he supposed not to exist ; and 
where the silence respecting the difierence in kind is tantamount 
to an assertion that the difierence is merely in degree. But the 
fraud IB especially gross, where ithe heterogeneous suhject, thus 
clandestinely slipt in, is in its own nature inshsceptihle of degree : 
such as, for instance, certainty or circularity, contrasted with 
strength, or magnitude. 

To apply these remarks for our present purpose, we have only 
to describe Understanding and Heason, each by its characteristic 
qualities. The comparison will show the difierence. 

UNDERSTANDING. REASON. 

1. Understanding is discur- 1. Keason is fixed, 
sive. 

2. The Understanding in all 2. The Reason in all its de- 
its judgments refers to some cisions appeals to itself as the 
other faculty as its ultimate au- ground and substance of their 
thority. truth. {Heb. vi. 13.) 

3. Understanding is the fac- 3. Reason of contemplation, 
ulty of reflection. Reason indeed is much nearer 

to Sense than to Understanding : 
for Reason (says our great Hook- 
er) is a direct aspect of truth, 
an inward beholding, having a 
similar relation to the intelligi- 
ble or spiritual, as Sense has to 
the material or phenomenal. 

The result is, that neither falls under the definition of the other. 
They differ in kind : and had my object been confined to the 
establishment of this fact, the preceding columns would have su- 
perseded all further disquisition. But I have ever in view the 
especial interest of my youthful readers, whose reflective power 
is to be cultivated, as well as their particul9,r reflections to be 
called forth and guided. Now the main chance of their reflect- 
ing on religious subjects aright, and of their attaining to the con- 
templation of spiritual truths at all, rests on their insight into 
the nature of this disparity still more than on their conviction of 
its existence. I now, therefore, proceed to a brief analysis of 
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the Understanding, in elucidation of the definitions already 
given. ^. 

The Understanding then, considered exclusively as an organ 
of human intelligence, is the faculty hy whicH we reflect and gen- 
eralize. Take, for instance, any ohjoct consisting of ma^iy parts, 
a house, or a ^oup of houses : and if it be contemplated, as a 
whole, that is, as many constituting a one, it forms what, in the 
technical language of psychology, is called a total impression. 
Among the various component parts of this, we direct our at- 
tention especially to such as we recollect to have noticed in other 
total impressions. Then, by a volimtary act, we withhold our 
attention from all the rest to reflect exclusively on these'; and 
these we hence&rward use as common characters, by virtue of 
which the several objects are referred to one and the same sort.* 
Thus, the whole process may be reduced to three acts, all de- 
pending on and supposing a previous impression on the senses : 
first, the appropriation of our attention ; second (and in order to 
the continuance of the first) abstraction, or the voluntary with- 
holding of the attention ; and, third, generalization. And these 
are the proper fimctions of the Understanding : and the power 
of so doing, is what we mean, when we say we possesis under- 
standing, or are created with the faculty of understanding.! 

* Accordingly as we attend more or less to the differences, the sort be> 
comes, of course, more or less comprehensive. Hence there arises for the 
systematic naturalist the necessity of subdividing the sorts into orders, 
dosses, families, <&c. : all which, however, resolve themselves for the mere 
logician into the conception of genus and speeieSy that is, the comprehending 
and the comprehended. 

f It is obvious, that the third function includes the act of comparing 
one object with another. Tlie act of comparing supposes in the comparing 
faculty certain inherent forms, that is, modes of rejecting not referable to 
the objects reflected on, but pre-determined by the constitution and mechan- 
ism of the understanding itself And under some one or other of these 
forms, the resemblances and differences must be subsumed in order to be 
conceivable, and d fortiori therefore in order to be comparable. The senses 
do not compare, but merely furnish the materials for comparison. 

Were it not so, how could the first comparison have been possible ? It 
would involve the absurdity of measuring a thing by itselfl But if we think 
cm. some one thing, the length of our own foot, or of our hand and arm from 
the elbow-joint, it is evident that in order to do this, we must have the con- 
ception of measure. Now these antecedent and most general conceptions 
are what is meant by the constituent forms of the understanding : we call 
them constituent because they are not acquired by the understanding, bat 
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Now when a person speaking to us of any particular object or 
appearance refers it by means -of some common character to a 
known class (which he does in giving it a name), we say, that 
we understand him ; that is, we understand his words. The 
name of a thing, in the original sense of the word name {riomeny 

are implied in its constitution. As rationally might a drde be said to ac- 
quire a centre and dreumferenoe, as the understanding to acquire these its 
inherent forms or ways of ctmceiving. This is what Leibnitz meant, when 
to the old adage of tiie Peripatetics, Nih\l in inielUctu quod mm pritu in 
sentu — ^there is nothing in the understanding not derived from the senses, 
or — ^there is nothing coticeived that was not previously joerceived, — ^he re- 
"plied—^ater intellectum ipaum, except the misunderstanding itsel£ 

And here let me remark for once and all : whoever would reflect to any 
purpose — ^whoever is in earnest in his pursuit of self-knowledge, and of one 
of the principal means to this, on insight into the meaning of the words he 
uses, and the different meanings properly or improperly conveyed by one 
and the same word, accordingly as it is used in the schools or the market, — 
. accordingly as the kind or a high degree is intended (for example, heat, 
weight, and the like, as employed scientifically, compared with the same 
word used popularly)— whoever, I say, seriously, proposes this as his ob- 
ject, must so jfjEir overcome his dislike of pedantry, and his dread of being 
sneered at as a pedant, as not to quarrel with an uncouth word or phrase, 
till he is quite sure that some other and more fiEumliar oae would not only 
have expressed the precise meaning with equal clearness, but have been as 
likely to draw attention to this meaning exclusively. The ordinary lan- 
guage of a philosopher in conversation or popular writings, compared with 
the language he uses in strict reasoning, is as his watch compared with the 
chronometer in his observatory. He sets the former by the town-dock, or 
even, perhaps, by the Dutch dock in his kitchen, not because he believes it 
right, but because his neighbors and his cook go by it. To afford the reader 
an opportunity for exercising the forbearance here recommended, I torn 
back to the phrase, " most general conceptions," and observe, that in strict 
and severe propriety Of language, I should have said generalific or generific 
rather than general, and concipiences or conceptive acts rather than conr 
ceptions. 

It is ah old complaint, that a man of genius no sooner appears, but the 
host of dunces are up in arms to repel the invading alien. This observation 
would have made more converts to its truth, I suspect, had it been worded 
more dispassionately and with a less contemptuous antithesis. For '' dunces," 
let us substitute "the many," or the " oirog Koafioi^ {this wyrld) of the Apos- 
tle, and we shall perhaps find no great difficulty in accounting for the fact 
To arrive at the root, indeed, and last ground of the problem, it would be 
necessary to investigate the nature and effects of the sense of difference on 
the human mind where it is not holden in check by reason and reflection. 
We need not go to the savage tribes of North America, or the yet ruder na- 
tives of the Indian Islee^ to learn how slight a degree of difference will, in 
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p9i}fievov, rd intdligible, id qiwd inteUigitur\ expresses that which 
is understood in an appearance, that which we place (or make 
to stand) under it, as the condition of its real existence, and in 
proof that it is not an accident of the senses, or afiection of the 
individual, not a phantom or apparition, that is, an appearance 

uneultiyated minds, call up a sense of diversity, and inward perplexity and 
contradiction, as if the strangers were, aad yet were not, of the same kind 
with themselves. Who has not had occasion to observe the effect which the 
gesticulations and nasal tones of a Frenchman produce on our own vulgar ? 
Here we may see the origin and primary import of our unkindneas. It is 
a sense of t^nkind, and not the mere negation but the poutive opposite of 
the sense of kind. Alienation, aggravated now by fear, now by contempt, 
and not seldom by a mixture of both, aversion, hatred, enmity, are so many 
successive shapes of its growth and metamorphosis. In application to the 
present case, it is sufficient to say, that Pindar's remark <m sweet music 
holds equally true of genius : as many as are not delighted by it are dis- 
turbed, perplexed, irritated. The beholder either recognizes it as a pro- 
jected form of his own being, that moves before him with a glory round its " 
head, or recoils from it as from a spectre. But this speculation would lead 
me too far ; I must be content with having referred to it as the ultimate 
ground of the fact,, and pass to the more obvious and proximate causes. 
And as the first, I would rank the person's not understanding what yet he 
expects to understand, and as if he had a right to do so. An original mathe- 
matical work, or fkny other that requires peculiar and technical marks and 
symbols, will excite no uneasy feelings— not in the mind of a competent 
reader, for he understands it ; and not with others, because they neither 
expect nor are expected to understand it. The second place we may assign 
to^the misunderstanding, which is ahnost sure to follow in cases where the 
incompetent person, finding no outward marks (diagrams, arbitrary signs, 
and the like) to inform him at first sight, that the subject is one which he 
does not pretend to understand, and to be ignorant of which does not de- 
tract from his estimation as a man of abilities generally, will attach some 
meaning to what he hears or reads *, and as he is out of humw with the au- 
thor, it will most often be such a meaning as he can quarrel with and ez- 
hil»t in a ridiculous or offensive point of view. 

But above all, the whole world almost of minds, as far as we regard in- 
tellectual efforts, may be divided into two classes of the busy-indolent and 
lazy-indolent. To both a^e all thinking is painful, and all attempts to 
rouse them to think, whether in th« re-examination of their existing convic- 
tions, or for the reception of new light, are irritating. " It may all be very 
deep and clever ; but really one ought to be quite sure of it. before one 
wrenches one's brain to find out what it is. I take up a book as a compaa- 
ion, with Whom I can have an easy cheerful chitchat on what we bothkn(tw 
beforehand, or else matters of fiwjt. In our leisure hours we have a right 
to relaxation and amusement." 

Well ! but in their stttdMus hours, when their bow is to be bent» wImh 

L* 
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wliich is (ynJ/y an appearance. (See Gen. ii. 19, 20, and in PseUm 
XX. 1, and in many other places of the Bible, the identity of 910- 
men with nv/meny that is, invisible power and presence, the no- 
men suhstantivu/m of all real objects, and the ground of their 
reality, independently of the affections of sense in the percipient.) 
In Uke manner, in a connected succession of names, as the speaker 
passes from one to the other, we say that we understand his dis- 

they are apttd Musat, or amidst the Kuses ? Alaa I it is just the same. 
The same craving for omtMemerUy that is, to be away from the Muses ; for 
relaxation, that is, the unbending of a bow which in fact had never been 
strung ? There are two ways of obtaining their applause. The first is : 
enable them to reconcile in one and the same occupation the love of sloth 
and the hatred of vacancy. Gratify indolence, and yet save them from enmU 
— ^in plain English, from themselves. For, spite of their antipathy to dry 
reading, the keeping company with themselves is, after all, the insufferable 
annoyance : and the true secret of their dislike to a work of thought and in- 
quiry lies in its tendency to make them acquainted with their own perma- 
nent being. The other road to their fi&vor is, to introduce to them their 
own thoughts and predilections, tricked out in the fine language, in whi^ 
it would gratify their vanity to express them in their own conversation, and 
with which they can imagine themselves showing off: and this (as has been 
elsewhere remarked) is the characteristic difference between the second-rate 
writers of the hist two or three generations, and the same class under Eliza- 
beth and the Stuarts. In the latter we find the most far-fetched and singu- 
lar thoughts in the simplest and most native language ; in the former, the 
most obvious and conmion-place thoughts in the most fSur-fetched and motley 
language. But lastly, and as the sine qua non of their patronage, a suffi- 
dent are must be left for the reader's mind to oscillate in — ^freedom of 
choice, 

To make the shifting cloud be what you please, 

save only where the attraction of curiosity determines the line oT moticxL 
The attention must not be fiastened down : and this every work of genioB, 
not simply narrative, must, do before it can be justly appreciated. 

In former times a popular work meant one that adapted the results of 
studious meditation or scientific research to the capacity of the people, pre- 
senting in the concrete, by instances and examples, what had been ascer- 
tained in the abstract and by discovery of the law. Now, on the other hand, 
that is a popular work which gives back to the people their own errors and 
prejudices, and flatters the many by creating them under the title of thi 
FDBLio, into a supreme and inappellable tribunal of intellectual excellence. 

'P.S. In a continuous work, the frequent insertion and length of notes 
would need an apology : in a book like this, of aphorisms and detached 
comments, none is necessary, it being understood beforehand that the sauoe 
ind the garnish are to oooupy the greater part of the dish. 
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cowrte^ discursio inteUectus, discursus, his passing from one thing 
to another. Thus, in all instances, it is words, names, or, if 
images, yet images used as words or names, that are the only 
and exclusive suhjects of understanding. In no instance do we 
understand a thing in itself; but only the name to which it is 
referred. Sometimes indeed, when several classes are recalled 
conjointly, we identify the words with the object — ^though by 
courtesy of idiom rather than in strict propriety of language. 
Thus we may say that we understand a rainbow, whe^ recall- 
ing successively the several names for the several sorts of colors, 
we know that, they are to be applied to one and the same phcR- 
nomenofii at once distinctly and simukaneously ; but even in 
common speech we should not say this of a single color. No 
one would say he understands red or blue. He sees the color, 
and had seen it before in a vast number and variety of objects ; 
and he understands the word red, as referring his fancy or mem- 
ory to this his collective experience. 

If this be so, and so it most assuredly is — ^if the proper func- 
tions of the understanding be that of generalizing the notices re- 
ceived from the senses in order to the constrviction of names : of 
referring particular notices, that is, impressions or sensations, to 
their proper names ; and, vice versa, names to their correspondent 
class or kind of notices — ^then it follows of necessity, that the 
Understanding is truly and accurately defined in the words of^ 
Leighton and Kant, a faculty judging according to sense. • 

Now whether in defining the speculative Reason, — (that is, the 
reason considered abstractedly as an intellective power) — ^we call 
it " the source of necessary and universal principles, according to 
which the notices of the senses are either afiirmed or denied ;" 
or describe it as " the power by which we are enabled to draw 
firom particular and contingent appearances universal and neces- 
"sary conclusions :"* it is equally evident that the two definitions 

* Take a familiar illustration. My sight oad touch convey to me a cer- 
tain impresision, to which my understanding applies its pre-conceptions 
{cofieeptus aniecedentea et generalissimi) ot quantity and relation, and thus 
refers it to the class and name of three-cornered bodies — ^we will suppose 
it the iron of a turf-epade. It compares the sides, and finds that any two 
measured as one are greater than the third ; and according to a law of the 
imagination, there arises a presumption tibat in all other bodies of the same 
%ure (that is, three-cornered and equilateral) the same proportion exists. 
After this, the senses have been directed successively to a number of three- 
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difier in their essential characters, and consequently the subjects 
^Sex in kiTid. 

The dependence^f the Understanding on the representations 
of the senses, and its consequent posteriohty thereto, as contrastec^ 
with the independence and antecedency of Eeason, are strikingly 



eoniered bodies of unequal sides— and in these too the same proportion has 
been fomid without exception, till at loigth it becomes a fact of ezperienoe^ 
that in all triangles hitherto seen, the two sides together are greater than 
the third : and there will exist no ground or analogy for anticipating an ex- 
oepti<Mi to a rule, generalized from so vast a number of particular instancea 
So far and no fiuiher could the understanding carry us : and as £Eff as this 
"the fiMSulty, judging aeeording to soise," conducts many of the inferior 
MnnmJtt^ if not in the same, yet in instances analogous and fiilly equivalent 

The reason supersedes the whole process, and on the first conception pre- 
sented by the understanding in consequence of the first sight of a triangular 
fig^e, of whatever sort it might chance to be, it affirms with an assurauce 
incapable of future increase, with a perfect certainty, that in aU possible 
triangles any two of the inclosing lines will and must be greater than the 
third. In diort, understanding in its highest form of experience remains 
commensurate with the experimental notices of the senses from which it is 
generalized. Beason, on the other hand, either predetermines experience^ 
or avails itself of a past experience to supersede its necessity in all future 
time; and affirms truths which no sense could perceive, nor experiment 
verify, nor experience confinn. 

Yea, this is the test and dbaracter of a truth so affirmed, that in its own 
proper form it is inconceivable. For to conceive is a function of the under- 
standing, which can be exercised only on subjects subordinate thereto. And 
^et to the forms of the understanding, all truth must be reduced, that is to 
be fixed as an object of reflection, and to be rendered expressible. And 
here we have a seccmd test and sign of a truth so affirmed, that it can come 
forth out of the moulds of the understanding only in the disguise of two con- 
tradietory conceptions, each of which is partially true, and the conjunction 
of both conceptions becomes the representative or expression (the exponent) 
of a truth beyond conception and inexpressible. Examples : Before Abra- 
ham vxu, I am. — Qod is a circle, the centre of which is ev^ywhere, and 
drcumference nowhere. The soul is all in every part. 

If this appear extravagant, it is an extravagance which no man can indeed 
learn from another, but which, (were this possible,) I might have learnt 
from Flato, Kepler, and Bacon ; from Luther, Hooker, Pascal, Leibnitz, and 
Fenelon. But in this last paragraph I have, I see, unwittingly overstepped 
my purpose, according to which we were to take reason as a simply intellec- 
tual power. Yet even as such, and with all the disadvantage of a technical 
and arbitrary abstraction, it has been made evident : — 1. that there is an 
intuition or immediate beholding, accompanied by a conviction of the neces- 
fiity and xmiversality of the truth so beholden, not derived from the senses, 
which .intuition, when it is construed by pure sense, gives birth to the 
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exemplified in the Ptolemaic system — that truly wonderful product 
and highest boast of the faculty, judging according to the senses — 
compared with the Newtonian, as the ofispring of a yet higher 
power, arranging, correcting, and annulling the representations of 
the senses according to its own inherent laws and constitutive ideas. 

Bcience of mathematics, and when applied to objects snpersensuoas or spir- 
itual is the organ of theology and philosophy : — and 2. that there is likewise 
a reflective and discupsive faculty, or mediate apprehension which, taken 
by itself and uninfluenced by the former, depends on the senses for the mar 
terials on which it is exercised, and is contained within the sphere of the 
senses. And this faculty it is, which in generalizing the notices of the sen- 
ses constitutes sensible experience, and gives rise to maxims or rules which 
may become more and more general, but can never be raised into universal 
verities, or beget a consciousness of Absolute certainty ; though they may 
be sufficient to extinguish all doubt. (Putting revelation out of view, take 
our first progenitor in the 60th or 100th year of his existence. His expe- 
rience would probably have freed him from all doubt, as the sim sank in the 
horizon, that it would re-appear the next morning^ But compare this state 
of assurance with that which the same man would have had of the 47th 
proposition of Euclid, supposing him like Pythagoras to have discovered the 
demonstration.) Now is it expedient, I ask, or conformable to the laws and 
purposes of language, to call two so altogether disparate subjects by one 
and the same name ? Or, having two names in omr language, should we call 
each of the two diverse subjects by both — that is, by either name, as caprice 
might dictate ? If not, then as we have the two words, reason and under- 
standing (as indeed what language of cultivated man has not ?)— what should 
prevent us from appropriating the former to the power distinctive of 
humanity ? We need only place the derivatives from the two terms in op- 
position (for example, '* A and B are both rational beings ; but there is no 
comparison between them in point of intelligence," or "She always con- 
cludes rationally, though not a woman of much imderstanding'*) to see that 
we con not reverse the order — ^that is, call the higher gift understanding, 
and the lower reason. What should prevent us? I asked Alast that 
which has prevented us — ^the cause of this confusion in the terms — ^is only 
too obvious ; namely, inattention to the momentous distinction in the things, 
and generally, to the duty and habit recommended in the fifth introductory 
Aphorism of this Volume. But the cause of this, and of all its lamentable 
efifects and subcauses, /o/m doctrinef blindness of hearty and contempt of the 
wordf is best declared by the philosophic Apostle : theff did not like to r«- 
tain God in their knowledge (Bom^i 28), and though they could not extin- 
guish the light thai lighteth every man, and which shone in the darkness : 
yet because the darkness could not comprehend the light, they refused to 
bear witness of it and worshiped, instead, the shaping mist, which the 
light had drawn upward from the ground (that is, from the mere animal 
nature and instinct), and which that light alone had made visible, that is, by 
Buperiaducing aa the animal instinct tiiie principle of aelfHioaseioufiness. 
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APHORISM IX. 

In wonder all philosophy began ; in wonder it ends ; and ad- 
miration fills up the interspace. But the first wonder is the off- 
spring of ignorance : the last is the parent of adoration. The 
first is the birth-throe of our knowledge : the last is its euthanasy 
and apotheosis, 

SEQUELJE : OR THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY THE PRECEDING 

APHORISM. 

As in respect of the first wonder we are all on the same level, 
how comes it that the philosophic mind should, in all ages, be 
the privilege of a few ? The most obvious reason is this. The 
wonder takes place before the period of reflection, and (with the 
great mass of mankind) long before the individual is capable of 
directing his attention freely and consciously to the feeling, or 
even to its exciting causes. Surprise (the fornl and dress which 
the wonder of ignorance usually puts on) is worn away, if not 
precluded, by custom and familiarity. So is it with the objects 
of the senses, and the ways and fashions of the world around us ; 
even as with the beat of our own hearts, which we notice only in 
moments of fear and perturbation. But with regard to the con- 
cerns of our inward being, there is yet another cause that acts in 
concert with the power in custom to prevent a fair and equal ex- 
ertion of reflective thought. The great fundamental truths and 
doctrines of religion, the existence and attributes of God and the 
life afler death, are in Christian countries taught so early, under 
such circumstances, and in such close and vital association with 
whatever makes or marks reality for our infant minds, that the 
words ever after represent sensations, feelings, vital assurances, 
sense of reality-^rather than thoughts, or any distinct conception. 
Associated, I had almost said identified, with the parental voice, 
look, touch, with the living warmth and pressure of the mother, 
on whose lap the child is first made to kneel, within whose palms 
its little hands are folded, and the motion of whose eyes its eyes 
follow and imitate — (yea, what the blue sky is to the mother, the 
mother's upraised eyes and brow are to the child, the type and 
symbol of an invisible, heaven I) — ^from within and without these 
great first truths, these good and gracious tidings, these holy and 
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humanizing spells, in the preconformity to which our very hu- 
manity may he said to consist, are so infused that it were hut a 
tame and inadequate expression to say, we all take them for 
granted. At a later period, in youth or early manhood, most of 
us, indeed (in the higher and middle classes at least), read or 
hear certain proofs of these truths — ^which we commonly listen 
to, when we listen at all, with much the same feelings as a pop- 
ular prince on his coronation day, in the centre of a fond and re- 
joicing nation, may he supposed to hear the champion's chal- 
lenge to all the non-exiatents, that deny or dispute his rights and 
royalty. In fact, the order of proof is most often reversed or 
transposed. As far at least as I dare judge from the goings on 
in my own mind, when with keen dehght I first read the works 
of Derham, Nieuwentiet, and Lyonet, I should say that the full 
and life-like conviction of a gracious Creator is the proof (at all 
events, performs the office and answers all the purposes oif a 
proof) of the wisdom and benevolence in the construction of the 
creature. 

Do I blame this ? Do I wish it to be otherwise ? God forbid ! 
It is only one of its accidental, but too frequent, consequences, of 
which I complain, and against which I protest. I regret noth- 
ing that tends to make the light become the Ufe of men, even as 
the life in the eternal Word is their only and single true light. 
But I do regret, that in after-years — ^when by occasion of some 
new dispute on some old heresy, or any other accident, the atten- 
tion has for the first time been distinctly attracted to the super- 
structure raised on these fundamental truths, or to truths of later 
revelation supplemental of these and not less important — all the 
doubts and difficulties, that can not but arise where the under- 
standing, the mind of the flesh, is malde the measure of spiritual 
things ; all the sense of strangeness and seeming contradiction in 
terms ; all the marvel and the mystery, that belong equally to 
both, are first thought of and applied in objection exclusively to 
the latter. I would disturb no man's faith in the great articles 
of the (falsely so called) religion of nature. But before a man 
rejects, and calls on other men to reject, the revelations of the 
Gospel and the religion of all .Christendom, I would have him 
place himself in the state and under all the privations of a Si- 
monides, when in the fortieth day of his meditation the sage and 
philosophic poet abandoned the problem in despair. Ever and 
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anon he seemed to have 'hold of the trath ; but when he asked 
himself what he meant by it, it escaped from him, or resolved 
itself into meanings, that destroyed each other. I would have 
the skeptic, while yet a skeptic only, seriously consider whether a 
doctrine, of the truth of which a ^crates could obtain no other 
assurance than what he derived from his strong wish that it 
should be true ; and which Plato found a mystery hard to dis- 
cover, and when discovered, communicable only to the fewest of 
men ; can, consonantly with history or common sense, be classed 
among the articles, the belief of which is insured to all men by 
their mere common sense ? Whether without gross outrage to 
fact, they can be said to constitute a religion of nature, or a nat- 
ural theology antecedent to revelation, or superseding its neces- 
sity ? Yes ! in prevention (for there is little chance, I fear, of a 
cure) of the pugnacious dogmatism of partial reflection, I would 
prescribe to every man who feels a commencing alienation firom 
the Catholic faith, and whose studies and attainments authorize 
him to argue on the subject a,t aU, a patient and thoughtful peru- 
sal of the arguments and representations which Bayle supposes 
to have passed through the mind of Simonides. Or I should be 
fully satisfied if I could induce these eschewers of mystery to give 
a patient, manly, and impartial perusal to the single treatise of 
Pomponatius, De Fato.* 

When they have fairly and satisfactorily overthrown the ob- 
jections and cleared away the difficulties urged by this sharp- 
witted Italian against the doctrines which they profess to retain, 
then let them commence their attack on those which they reject. 
As far as the supposed irrationality of the latter is the ground of 
argument, I am much deceived if, on reviewing their forces, they 
would not find the ranks wofully thinned by the success of their 
own fire in the preceding engagement— unless, indeed, by pure 
heat of controversy, and to storm the lines of their antagonists, 
they can bring to life again the arguments which they had them- 
selves killed off in the defence of their own positions. In vain 

* The philosopher, whom the Inquisition would have burnt alive as an 
atheist, had not Leo X. and Cardinal Bembo decided that the work might 
be formidable to those semi-pagan Christians who regarded revelation as a 
mere make-weight to their boasted religion of nature ; but contained noth- 
ing dangerous to the Catholic Church or offensive to a true believer. (Ha 
was bom at Mantua in 1462 and died in 1625.— -^d) 
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shall 'we seek for any other mode of meeting the broad facts of 
the scientific Epicurean, or the requisitions and queries of the all- 
analyzing Pyrrhonist, than by challenging the tribunal to whioh 
they appeal, as incompetent to try the question. In order to 
nonsuit the plaintiff, we must remove the cause from the faculty, 
that judges according to sense, and whose judgments, therefore, 
are valid only on objects of sense, to the superior courts of con- 
science and intuitive reason. T?te words I speak unto you, are 
Spvrit, and such only are life, that is, have an inward and ac- 
tual power abiding in them. 

But the same truth is at once shield and bow. The ^Iiafl of 
Atheism glances aside from it to strike and pierce the breast-plate 
of the heretic. Well for the latter, if, plucking the weapon from 
the wound, he recognizes an arrow from his own quiver, and aban- 
dons a cause that connects him with such confederates ! An in- 
sight into the proper frmctions and subaltern rank of the under- 
standing may not, indeed, disarm the^ Fsilanthropist of his meta- 
phorical glosses, or of ^his versions fresh from the forge, with no 
other stamp than the private mark of the individual manufac- 
turer ; but it will deprive him of the only rational pretext for 
having recourse to tools so liable to abuse, and of such perilous 
example. 

COMMENT. 

Since the preceding pages were composed, and during an in- 
terim of depression and disqualification, I heard with a delight 
and an interest which I might without hyperbole call medicinal, 
that the contradistinction of the understanding from reason, — ^for 
which during twenty years 1 have been contending, casting my 
hread uponihe VHiters with a perseverance which in the existing 
state of the public taste, nothing but the deepest conviction of 
its importance could have inspired — ^has been lately sanctioned by 
the present distinguished Professor of Anatomy, in the course of 
lectures given by him at the Royal College of Surgeons, on the 
zoological part of natural history ; and, if I am rightly informed, 
in.one of the eloquent and impressive introductory discourses.* 
In explaining the nature of Instinct, as deduced from the actions 

* The aUusion is to Mr. Greai ; and the passage to which the Author re- 
fers, will be found in an Appendix, reprinted from the " Vital Dynamics.'' 

— jsa: 
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ahd tendencies of animals successiyely presented to the observa- 
tion of the comparative physiologist in the ascending scale of 
organic life — or rather, I should have said, in an attempt to de- 
termine that precise import of the term, which is required by the 
facts* — ^the Professor explained the nature of what I have else- 
where called the adaptive power, that is, the faculty of adapting 
means to a proximate end. I mean here a relative end — ^that 
which relatively to one thing is an end, though relatively to some 
other it is in itself a mean. It is to be regretted that we have 
no single word to express those ends, that are not the end : for 
the distinction between those and an end in the proper sense of 
the term, is an important one. The Professor, I say, not only 
ea^lained, first, the nature of the adaptive power in genere, and, 
secondly, the distinct character of the same power as it exists 
specifically and exclusively in the human being, and acquires the 
name of understanding ; but he did it in a way which gave the 
whole sum and substance of my convictions, of all I had so long 
wished, and so often, but with such impei;fect success, attempted 
to convey, free from all semblance of paradoxy, and from all oc- 
casion of ofience — omtieni offendiculi ansam prcBcidens,^ It is, 

* The word, Instinct, brings together a number of facts into one class 
by the assertion of a common ground, the nature of which ground it deter- 
mines negatively only, — ^that is, the word does not explain what this com- 
mon ground is ; but simply indicates that there is such a ground, and that 
it is different in kind from that in which the responsible -and ocmseiously 
voluntary actions of men originate. Thus, in its true and primary import, 
Instinct stands in antithesis to Reason; and the perplexity and contradic- 
tory statements into which so many meritorious naturalists and popular 
writers on natural history (Priscilla Wakefield, Kirby, Spenoe, Huber, and 
even Reimarus) have fidlen on this subject, arise wholly from their taking 
the word in opposition to Understanding. I notice this, because I would 
not lose any opportunity of impressing on the mind of my youthful readers 
the important truth that language, as the embodied and articulated spirit 
of the race, as the growth and emanation of a people, and not the work of 
any individual wit or will, is often inadequate, sometimes deficient, but 
never iiedse or delusive. We have only to master the true origin and ori- 
ginal import of any native and abiding word, to find in it, if not the solu- 
tion of the facts caressed by it, yet a finger-mark pointing to the road oa 
which this solution is to be sought. 

f Neqtte quicguam addvhUOy guinea candidis omnibus faeicU satis. Quid 
autem faeias istis qui vel ob ingenii pertinaeiam sibi satis^fieri noiint vel Hur 
pidiores sint quam ut satisfacUanem inUelligarU / Nam quemadmodum Si- 
monides dixit, Thessalos hebetiores esse quam ut possint a se decipi, ita quos- 
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indeed, for the iSragmentary reader only that I have any scruple. 
In those who have had the patience to accompany me so far on the 
up-hill road to manly principles, I can have no reason to ^ard 
against that disposition to hasty ofience from anticipation of con- 
sequences — ^that faithless and loveless sprit of fear which plunged 
Galileo into a prison ;* — a spirit most unworthy of an educated 
man, who ought to have learnt that the mistakes of scientific 
men have never injured Christianity, while every new truth dis- 
covered by them has either added to its evidence,, or prepared 
the mind for its reception 

ON INSTINCT IN CONNECTION WITH THE UNDERSTANDING. 

It is evident, that the definition of a genus or class is an ade- 
quate definition only of the lowest sj)ecies of that genus : for each 
higher species is distinguished from the lower by some additional 
character, while the general definition includes only the charac- 
ters common to all the species. Consequently it describes the 
lowest only. Now I distinguish a genus or kind of powers imder 

dam videtis stupidiores quam vt placari queanL Adhuc non mirum eat in- 
venire qttod ccdumnietur qui nihil aliud qtuerit nijsi quod cadumnietur, 
(Erasmi Epist ad Dorpium.) At all events, the paragraph passing through 
the medium of my own prepossessions, if any fault be found with it, the 
fault probably, and the blame certainly, belongs to the reporter. 

* And which (I may add) in a more enlightened age, and in a Protestant 
country, impelled more than one German University to anathematize Fr. 
Hoffman's discovery of carbonic acid gas, and of its effects on animal life, 
as hostile to religion, and tending to atheism I Three or four students at 
the University of Jena, in the attempt to raise a spirit for the discovery of 
a supposed hidden treasure, were strangled or poisoned by the fumes of the 
<diarcoal they had been burning in a dose garden-house of a vineyard near 
Jena, while employed in their magic fimiigations and charms. One only was 
restored to life : and &om his account of the noises and spectres (in his ears 
and eyes) as he was losing his senses, it was taken for granted that the bad 
spirit had destroyed them. Frederick Hoffman admitted that it was a very 
bad spirit who had tempted them, the spirit of avarice and folly ; and that 
a very noxious spirit (gas, or Geist) was the immediate cause of their death. 
But he contended that this latter spirit was the spirit of charcoal, which 
would have produced the same effect, had the young men been chanting 
psalms instead of incantations : and acquitted the Devil of all direct concern 
in the business. The theological faculty took the alarm : even physicians pre- 
tended to be horror-stricken at Hoffman's audacity. The controversy and 
its appendages embittered several years of this great and good man's life. 
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the name of adaptive power, and give as its generic definition-^ 
the power of selecting and adapting means to proximate ends ; 
and as an instance of the lowest species of this genus, I take the 
stomach of a caterpillar. I ask myself, under what 'W>rd8 I can 
generalize the action of this organ ; and I see, that it selects and 
adapts the appropriate means (that is, the assimilable part of the 
vegetable congesta) to the proximate end, that is, the growth or 
reproduction of the insect's body. This we call Vital Power, or 
vita propria of the stomach ; and this being the lowest specieSf 
its definition is the same with the definition of the kind. 

Well ! firom the power of the stomach I pass to the power 
exerted by the whole animal. I trace it wandering firom spot to 
spot, and plant to plant, till it finds the appropriate vegetable ; 
and again on this chosen vegetable, I mark it seeking out and 
fixing on the part of the plant, bark, leaf, or petal, suited to its 
nourishment : or (should the animal have assumed the butterfly 
£>rm), to the deposition of its eggs, and the snstentation of the 
fiiture larva. Here I see a power of selecting and adapting 
means to proximate ends according to circumstances : and this 
higher species of adaptive power we call Instinct. 

Lastly, I reflect on the facts narrated and described in the pre- 
ceding extracts firom Hiiber, and see a power of selecting and 
adapting the proper means to the proximate ends, according to 
varying circumstances. And what shall we call this yet higher 
species ? We name the former. Instinct : we must call this In- 
stinctive Intelligence. 

Here then we have three powers of the same kind ; life, in- 
stinct, and instinctive intelligence ; the essential characters that 
define the genus existing equally in all three, But in addition 
to these, I find one other character common to the highest and 
lowest : namely, that the purposes are all manifestly predeter- 
mined by the peculiar organization of the animals ; and though 
it may not be possible to discover any such immediate depend- 
ency in all the actions, yet the actions being determined by the 
purposes, the result is equivalent : and both the actions and the 
purposes are all in a necessitated reference to the preservation 
and continuance of the particular animal or the progeny. There 
is selection, but not choice ; volition rather than will. The pos- 
sible knowledge of a thing, or the desire to have that thing repre- 
sentable by a distinct correspondent thought, does not, in the ani- 
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mal, suffice to vender 'the thing an object, or the ground of a 
purpose. I select and adapt the proper means to the separation 
of a stone from a rock, which I neither can, nor desire to u&e for 
food, sheltq^, or ornament : because, perhaps, I wish to measure 
the angles of its primary crystals, or, perhaps, for no better reason 
than the apparent difficulty of loosening the stone — sit 'pro ror 
tione voluntas — and thus make a motive out of the absence of 
all motive, and a reason out of the arbitrary will to act withou) 
any reason. r 

Now what is the conclusion from these premisses ? Evidently 
this : that if I suppose the adaptive power in its highest specieSt 
or form of instinctive intelligence, to co-exist with reason, free- 
will, and self-consciousness, it instantly becomes Understanding : 
in other words, that understanding difiers indeed from the noblest 
form of instinct, but not in itself or in its own essential properties, 
but in consequence of its co-existence with fkr higher powers of a 
diverse kind in one and the same subject. Instinct in a rational, 
regj^iWby^anijdJEfiQjl^^ is Understanding. 

Such I apprehend to be the true view and exposition of In- 
stinct ; and in confirmation of its truth, I would merely request 
my readers, fr^ the numerous well-authenticated instances on 
record, to recall some one of the extraordinary actions of dogs for 
the preservatLon. of their masters' lives, andjeven for the aveng- 
ing of their deaths. In these instances we. have the third species 
of the_ad8^;itiKe-_power in connection with an apparently moral 
end — ^with an end in the proper sense of the word. Here the 
adaptive power co-exists with a purpose apparently voluntary, 
and the action seems neither pre-determined by the organization 
of the animal, nor in any direct reference to his own preserva- 
tion, nor to the continuance of his race. It is united with an 
imposing' semblance of gratitude, fidelity, and disinterested love. 
We not only value the faithful brute ; we attribute worth to him. 
This, I admit, is a problem, of which I have no solution to offer. 
One of the wisest of uninspired men has not hesitated^' declare 
the dog a great i^stery, on account of this dawning of a moral 
nature, iinaccwnpiamedby any the least evidence of reason, in 
whichever of the two senses we interpret the word — ^whether as 
the practical reason, that is, the power of proposing aiL .ultimate 
end, the deiferminability of the will by ideas;, os as the sciential 
reason, that ia, the^faculty, of concluding u ni vi e r sal and neceflsagy 
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truths from particular and contin gent appearan ces. But in a 
Question respecting the possession of reason, the absence of all 
proo£ is tantamount to a proof of the contrary. , I t is, how ever, 
by no means equally clear to me, that the dog may not^posa^ 
an anahgon of words, wWch I hare^ebewhere sho^i^ to be the 
proper objects of the " ffi.m\tj^j\}^g^^g,^Q^j^\j\g tn sftngft-" 

But to return to my purpose : I entreat the Reader to reflect 
on any one fact of this kind, whether occurring in his own experi- 
ence, or selected from the numerous anecdotes of the Dog pre- 
served in the writings of zoologists. I will Ihen confidently ap- 
peal to him, whether it is in his power not to consider the faculty 
displayed in these actions as the same in kind with the imder- 
Btanding, however inferior in degree. Or should he even in these 
instances prefer calling it instinct, and this in coT^i^ra-distinction 
from understanding, I call on him to point out the boundary be- 
tween the two, the chasm or partition-wall that divides or sepsr 
rates the one from the other. If he can, he will have done what 
none before him have been able to do, though many and eminent 
men have tried hard for it : and my recantation shall be among 
the first trophies of his success. If he can not, I must infer that 
he is controlled by his dread of the consequences, by an appre- 
hension of some injury resulting to religion or morality from this 
opinion ; and I shall console myself with the hope, that in the 
sequel of this Work he will find proo& of the directly contrary 
tendency. Not only is this view of the Understanding, as difier- 
ing in degree from Instinct, and in kind firom Reason, innocent in 
its possible influences on the religious character, but it is an in- 
dispensable prehminary to the removal of the most formidable 
obstacles to an intelligent belief of the pecuUar doctrines of the 
Gospel, of the characteristic articles of the Christian Faith, with 
which the advocates of the truth in Christ have to contend ; — 
the evil heart of unbelief alone excepted. 

REFLECTIONS INTRODUCTORY TO APHORISM X. 

The most momentous question a man can ask is. Have I a 
Saviour? And yet as far as the individual querist is con- 
cerned, it is premature and to no purpose, unless another ques- 
tion has been previously put and answered, (alas ! too generaUy 
put after the wounded conscience has already given the answer I) 
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namely, Have I any need of a Saviour ? For him who needs 
none, (0 bitter irony of the evil Spirit, whose, whispers the proud 
soul takes for its own thoughts, and knows not how the tempter 
is scoiEng the while !) there is none, as long as he. feels no'need. 
On the other hand, it is scarcely possible to have answered this 
. question in the aihrmative, and not ask — ^first, in what the neces- 
sity consists — secondly, whence it proceeded — and, • thirdly, how 
far the answer to this second question is or is not contained in 
the answer to the first. I entreat the intelligent Reader, who 
has taken me as his temporary guide on the straight, but yet, 
from the number of cross roads, difficult way of religious inquiry, 
to halt a moment, and consider the main points which, in this 
last division of my Work, have been already ofiered for his re- 
flection. I have attempted, then, to fix the proper meaning of 
the words,' Nature and Spirit, the one being the antithesis to the 
other : so that the most general and negative defboition of nature 
is, "Whatever is not- spirit ; and vice versa of spirit, that which, is 
not comprehended in nature ; or in the language of our elder 
divines, that wjiich transcends nature. But Nature is the term 
in which we* comprehend all things that are representable in the 
£>rms of time and space, and subjected to the relations of cause 
and effect : and the cause of the existence of which, therefore, is 
to be sought for perpetually in something antecedent, the word 
itself expresses this in ij^e strongest manner possible : Natura, 
that which is about to be bom, thaft which is always becoming. 
It follows, therefore, that whatever originates its own acts, or in 
any sense contains in itself the cause of its own state, must be 
spiritual, and consequently supernatural ; yet not on that account 
necessarily miraculous. And such must the responsible Will in 
us be, if it be at all. 

A prior step has been to remove all misconceptions from the 
subject ; to show the reasonableness of a belief in the reality and 
real influence of a imivereal and divine Spirit ; the compatibility 
and possible communion of such a spirit with the spiritual in 
principle ; and the analogy offered by the most undeniable truths 
of natural philosophy.* 

* It has in its consequences proved no trifling evil to the Christian world, 
/ that Aristotle's definitions of Nature are all grounded on the petty and 
rather rhetorical' than philosophical antithesis of nature to art — a concep- 
tion inadequate to the demands even of his philosophy. Hence in the pr<^ 
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These views of the Spirit, and of the WiH as spiritual, foim the 
ground- work of my l»henie. Among the nuiq^srous ;Corollaries or 
\ appendents, the first that pvesented itself respects .'the question ; — 
whether there is any faculty ki man hy which a knowledge of 
spiritual truths, or of any truths not abstracted firom ixat«ire, is 
rendered possible ; — and an answer is attempted in the; comment 
on Aphorism YIII. And here 1 beg leave to remark, that in this 
conunent the only novelty, and if there be merit, the only merit 
i»-^that there being two very different meanings, and two diHer- 
ent words, I have here and in former works appropriated one 
meaning to one of the words, and the other to the other — ^instead 
of using the words indifierently and by hap-hazard : a confusion, 
the in elfeets of which in this instance are so great and ,of swh 
frequent occurrence in the works of our ablest p}iilosophers ^lyi 
divines, that I should select H before all others in proof of Hobbes' 
matim : that it is a short dovirnhill passage from ^rors in words 
or exrors in thiags. The difierence of the Heason^ from thd Un- 
derstaaeting, and the imperfection and limited sphere of the latter, 
haVe been asserted by many both before and singe Lord Bacon ;* 
but still the habit of using reason and understanding as syno- 

resa of his reasoxung, he confounds the ncUura naturata (that is, the sum total 
M of the fiEicts and pkanomena of the senses) with an hypothetical natura nai- 
uranSf a Gkxldess Nature, that has no better claim to a place in any sober 
system of natural philosophy than the Gbddess Multitudo ; yet to which 
Aristotle not rarely gives the nalae and attributes of the Supreme Being. 
The result was, that t^ idea of Otod thus identified with this hypothetical 
I nature becomes itself but an hypothesis, or at best but a precarious infer- 
I ence from incommensurate premisses and on disputable principles : while in 
other passages,. God is confounded with (and everywhere, in Aristotle's gen- 
uine works), included in the universe : which most grievous error it is the 
great and characteristic merit of Plato to have avoided and denounced. 

* Take one passage among many from the Posthumous IJ^^^ts (1660) of 
John Smith, not the least star in that bright constellation of Cambridge 
men, the contemporaries of Jeremy Taylor. " While we reflect on our own 
idea of Reason, we know that our souls are not it, but only partake of it : 
and that we have it kotcL fiiSe^tv and not itai* ohavqv. Neither can it he 
called a faculty, but far rather a light, which we enjoy, but the source of 
which is not in our selv^ Sj nor rightlv by any individual to be denominated 
mine!* This pure intelligence ne tnen procd«ds to contrast with the dis- 
cursive &culty, that is, the Understanding. . (See the notes on this renuurk- 
able writer in the Author's " Literary Remains." V. p. 266. — JEd,) 

Also see Oudworth's Immutable Morality, book iv. chap. 4, et passim.— 
Am. Ed, 
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nymes acted as a disturbing force. Some it led ii^to mysticism, 
others it set ^pn ex^aining away a clear difference in k;ind into a 
mere superiority in degree : and it partially eclipsed the truth 
for aU. 

In close connection with this, and therefore forming the com- 
ment on the Aphorism next following, is the subject of the legiti- 
mate exercise of the Underst anding, and its limitation to objects 
of senge ; with the errors hoth of unbelief anToT^nsBSieC wEcli 
result from its extension beyond the sphere of possible experience. 
Whetever the forms of reasoning appropriate only to the natural 
world are applied to spiritual rftaliti^g, i^ ry^^y hft . tmlyijauiLJfea^ 

^ tVft mor^ fit^<^t?y lOff*^^ ^^'^ TPflgnninpr ja ^^ a]| jf part6»ih&JXUa:Q 

To the Header thus armed and prepared, I now venture to pre- 
sent th'(§. so-called mysteries of Faitk, that is, the peculiar fenets 
. and especial tiohstituents of Ohristianity, or religion in spirit and 
in tr&th. In right order I must have commenced with the arti- 
cles of the Trinity and Apostasy, including tl^e quesfiion respect- 
ing the origin of Evil, and the Incarnation of the Word. And 
could I have followed this order, some difficulties that now press 
on me would have been obviated. But the limits of the present 
Volume render it alike impracticable and inexpedient ; for the 
necessity of my argument would have called forth certain hard 
though most true sayings, respecting the hollowness and tricksy 
sophistry of the so-called " natural theology," " religion of nature,** 
" light of nature,*' and the like, which a brief exposition could not 
save from innocent misconceptions, much less protect against 
plausible misinterpretation. And yet both reason and experience 
have convinced me, that in the greater number of our Alogi, who 
feed on the husks of Christianity, the disbelief of the Trinity, the 
divinity of Christ included, has its origin and support in the as- 
sumed self-evidence of this natural theology, and in their igno- 
rance of the insurmountable difficulties which on the same mode 
of reasoning press upon the fundamental articles of their own 
remnant of a creed. But arguments, which would prove the 
falsehood of a known truth, must themselves be false, and can 
prove the fal&ehood of no other position in eodem genere. 

This hint I have thrown out as a spark that may perhaps fall 
where it will kindle. And. worthily might the wisest of men 
make inquisition into the three momentous points here spoken 
VOL. I. M 
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of^ for the purposes of speculative insight, and for the formation 
of enlarged and systematic views of the destination of Man, ajcid 
the dispensation of God. But the practical Inquirer — (I speak 
not of those who inquire for the gratification of curiosity, and 
still less of those who 4abor as students only to shine as dispu? 
tants; but of one, who seeks the truth, because he feels the want 
of it), — ^the practical inquirer, I say, hath already placed his 
foot on the ro6k, if he have satisfied himself that whoever needs 
not a Redeemer is more than human. Remove ^m him the 
diffiqulties and ol^ections that oppose or perplex his belief of a 
crucified Saviour ; convince him of the reality of sin, which is 
impossible witheut a knowledge of its true nature and inevitable 
consequences.; and then satisfy him as to the fact historically, 
and as to the truth ^iritually, of a redemption therefirom by 
Christ ; do this for him, and there is little fear that he'wift permit 
either logical quirks or metaj^ysicc^l puzzles to contravene the 
plain dictate of his common sense, that the sinless One who re- 
deemed mankind from^ sin, must have been more than man ; and 
that He who brought hght and imiiiortality into the world, could 
not in his o'^ru nature have been an inheritor of death and dark- 
ness. It is morally impossible that a man with these convictions 
should suffer the objection of incomprehensibility, and this on a 
subject of faith, to overbalance the manifest absurdity and con- 
tradiction in the notion of a Mediator between God and the hu- 
man race, at the same infinite distance from God as the race for 
whom he mediates. 

The origin of Evil, meanwhile, is a questioipi interesting only 
to the metaphysician, and in a system of moral and religious 
philosophy. The man of sober mind who seeks for truths that 
possess a moral and practical interest, is content to be certain, 
first, that evil must have had a beginning, since otherwise it 
must either be God, or a co-eternal and co-equal rival of God; 
both impious notions, and the latter foolish 4» boot : — secondly, 
that it could not originate in God ; for if so, it would be at once 
evil and not evil, or God would be at once God, that is, infinite 
goodness, and not God — ^both alike impossible positions. Instead, 
therefore, of troubling himself with this barren controversy, he 
more profitably turns his inquiries to that evil which most con- 
cerns himself, and of which he may find the origin. 

The entire scheme of necessary Faith may be reduced to two 
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heads ; first, the object aud occasicm, and secondlyr the fact and 
efie^st, — df our redemption by Christ : and to this view does the 

, order of the following Comments correspond. I have begun with 
Original Sin, and proceeded in the following Aphorism to the 
4octrine of Kedemption. The Comments on the remaining 

'Aphorisms are all subsidiary to these, or writteii in the hope of 
mftlfing the minor tenets of general, belief be believed in a spirit 
worthy of these* They aje, in short, intended to supply a febri- 
fuge against -aguish scruples and horrors, the hectic of the soul ; 
-—and, in. Milton's words, ^' for servile and thrall-like fear, to 
substitute that adoptive and cheerful boldness, which our new 
alliance with Crod requires of us as Christians." Jlot^^the^origin 
of evil , not the chronology of sin , or the chronicles of the original 
sinner ; but »n originan t, undenved from without, and no pas- 
Btvelinfc 1ft tfae .adiMaflJi tine xhain of eiiects, each of wfaicE is in 
its turn an in6trume(bt of causation, but no one of them a cause ; 
— ngtwitl^ pj fi inflic ted, which woiild be a calamity ; — ^not with 
8in_(that is, an evil tendency) implanted, for which let the 
plants be responsible ;— b^it I begin with original sin. And for 
lliis purpose I have selected libe Aphorism from die ablest and 
most formidable antagonist of this doctrine. Bishop Jeremy Tay- 
lor, and frpm the most eloquent work of this most eloquent of 
divines.* Had I said, of men, Cicero would forgive me, and 
Demosthenes nod assent If 

* See tie noteB on J. Taylor, Lii. Rem, V. p. 194-218.— JSai 
. f It >doeB not appear that the Church of England demands the literal 
understanding of the documetit contained in the second (from verse 8) and 
4hird chapters of Genesis as & point of faith, or r^ards a different inter- 
pretation as affecting the orthodoxy of the interpreter :* divines of the 
.most unimpeachable orthodoxy and the most averse to the allegorizing of 
^ Scripture history in general, having from the earliest ages of the Christian 
Church adopted or permitted it in this, instance., And indeed no impreju- 
diiie^ man can pretend to donbt, that if in any other work of Eastern ori- 
gin he met isdth tree»of life and of knowledge ; or taUdng and conversable 

snakes: 

Inque reisignum serpentem eerpere Jussum ; 

he would want no other proofs that it was an allegory he was reading, and 
intended to be understood as such. Kw, if war- suppose him conversant 
with Oriental works of any thing like the same antiquity, <J0uld it surprise 
him to find events of true histOTy in connectibn with, or historical person- 

-'■ — ■■■ -III.!- ■■■■■ „ I ^m 

* See Bp. Horsley's Sermon xvl 2 Peter i 20, 21,— jSI. 
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APHORISM X. 

ON OEIGINAL SIN. 

Jeremy Taylor. 
The question is not whether there be any such thing as ori- 
ginal Sin : for it is certain, and confessed on all hands almost. 
For my part I can not but confess that to be, which I feel and 
groan under, and by which all the world is miserable. 

ages among the actora and interlocutors oi^ the parable. In the temple- 
language of Egypt the serpent waa the symbol of the understanding in its 
twofold function, namely^ as the fsiculty of means to proximate or medial 
ends, analogous to the instinct of the more intelligent animals, ant, bee, 
beaver, and the like, and opposed to practical reascm, as the determinant 
of the ultimate end ; and again, as the discursive and logical &culty pos- 
sessed individually by each individuals— the- Aoyof hf iKaarqif in distinction 
from the vovc, that is, intuitive reason, the source of ideas and absolute 
truths, and the principle of the necessary and the universal in our affirma- 
tions and conclusions. Without or in contravention to the reason— {that 
is, the tpiritual mind of St. Paul^ and t^Iig/ittKaili^hteih every, man of 
"StrJohn^-this understanding {fpov^fia (yafiKds:^gr^m:^jxm^b^(X>m^ the 
^pTustic' pnnciplCthe wH^^ to eyU Jjy cpuntej*feit_gppd ; the pan- 

dar and advocate of the passions and appetites: ever in league with, and 
always first applying to, the desire, as the inferior nature in man, the wo- 
man in our humanity ; and through the desire prevailing on the will (the 
manhood, virtus) against the conmiand of the imiversal reason, and against 
the light of reason in the will itsel£ This essentitd inherence of an intel- 
ligential principle {<j>(jf voepov) in the wiU {dpx^ BelrjTtK'q), or rather the 
Will itself thus considered, the Greeks expressed by an appropriate word, 
^ovlrj. This, but little differing from Origen's interpretation or hypothesis, 
is supported and confirmed by the very old tradition of the homo andra- 
ffynus, that is, that the original man, the individual first created, was bi- 
sexual ; — a chimsera, of which, and of many other mythological traditions, 
the most probable explanation is, that they were originally symbolical 
glyphs or sculptures, and afterwards translated into words, yet literally, 
that is, into Hxe common names of the several figures and images composing 
the symbol ; while the symbolic meaning was left to be deciphered as be- 
fore, and sacred to the initiate. As to the abstruseness and subtlety of the 
conceptions, this is so fiu" from^ing an objection to this oldest gloss on 
this venerable relic of Semitic, not impossibly ante-diluvian, philosophy, 
that to those who have carried their researches fEU'thest back into Greek, 
Egyptian, Persian, and Indian antiquity, it will seem a slrong confirmation. 
Or if I chose to address the skeptic in the language oi the day, I might re- 
mind him that as alchemy went before chemistry, and astrology before as- 
tronomy, BO in all oountries of civilized men have metaphysics outrun com- 
moQ sense. Fortunately for us that they have so ! For from all we know 
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Adam tu rned his back npoa the sun, and dwelt in the dark and 
the shadow. He sinned^ and fell into God's displeasure, and was 
ma de naked of aU his supernatural endowments, was ashamed 
and sentenced to death, and deprived of the means of -long life, 
and of the sacranaent and instrument of immortality, I mean the 

of the uiuDAtaphyBioal tribes of New Holland and clBewhere, a eommon 
sense not preceded by metaphysics is no yery enviable possession. be 
not cheated, my youthful Reader, by this shallow prate 1 The creed of 
true common sense is composed of the results of scientific meditation, ob- 
seryation, an4 experiment, as far as thjey are generally intelligible. It dif- 
fers therefore in different countries, and in every different age of the same 
country. The common sense of a people is the movable index of its aver- 
age judgment and information. Without metaphysics science could have 
had no language, and common sense no materials. 

But to return to my subject. It can not be denied, that the Mosaic 
narrative thus interpreted gives a just and faithful exposition of the birth 
and parentage and successive moments of phenomenal sin (peeecthun phee- 
nomenon ; crimen primarium et conimune\ that is, of sin as it reveals itself 
in time, and is an immediate object of consciousness. And in this sense most 
truly does the Apostle assert, that in Adam we all fell The ^rst human 
sinner is the adequate representative of all his successors. And with no 
less truth may it be said, that it is the same Adam that fsdls in every man, 
and from the same rductance to abandon the too dear and imdivorceable 
Eve : and the same Eve tempted by the same serpentine and perverted un- 
derstanding, which, framed originally to be the interpreter of the reason 
and the ministering angel of the spirit, is henceforth sentenced and bound 
over to the service of the animal nature, its needs and its cravings, depen- 
dent on the senses for all its materials, v^ith the world of sense for its ap- 
pointed sphere : Upon thy belly ahatt thou go^ and dtut shalt thou eat cUl the 
days of thy life. I have shoyn elsewhere, that as the instinct of the mere 
intelligence differs in degree not in kind, and circumstantially, not essen- 
tially, from the vis mtcSy or vital power in the assimilative and digestive 
fdnctions of the stomach and other organs of nutrition, even so the Under- 
standing in itself, ana distinct from the Reason and Conscience, differs in 
d^ree only from the instinct in the animal. It is still but a beast of the 
iUldy though mryre subtle than any beast of the fields and therefore in its cor- 
ruption and perversion cursed above any ; — a pregnant word 1 of which if 
the Reader wants an exposition or paraphrase, he may find one more than 
two thousand years old among the fragments of the poet Menander. This 
is the understanding which in its every thmtgM is to be brought under obe- 
dience to faith; which it can scarcely fail to be, if only it be first subjected 
to the reason, of which spiritual faith is even the blossoming and the fructi- 
fying process. For it is indifferent whether I say that Faith is the inter- 
penetration of the Reason and the Will, or that it is at once the assurance 
and the ^nunencement oi the approaching union between the reason and 
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tree of life.* He then fell under the evils of a sickly body, and 
a passionate, ignorant, and nninstructed soul. His sin made 
him sickly, his sickness made him peevish : his sin left him igno- 
rant, his ignorance made him foolish and unreasonable. His sin 
1^ him to his nature : and by his nature, whoever was to be 
bom at all, was to be bom a child, and to do before he could un- 
derstand, and to be bred under laws to which he was always 
bound, but which could not always be exacted ; and he was to 
choose when he could not reason, and had passions most strong 

the intelUgiUd realities, the living and Bubstantial truths, that are even in 
this life its most proper objects. 

I have thus put the Reader in possession of my own opinions respecting 
tiie narrative in Qen. ii an d iii. j 'Egnv o^ dfj, d^ i/ioiye Sokci, lepo^y 
uvdo^f d^iafBeoTOTOv Kot apxawrarov ^iJuxjotpij/ia, tha^eai fittf cte^afjuZf av- 
veroig re ^uvav if i^ rd izav ipyu^wf ;^aTtfe«. Or I might ask with Augus- 
tine, why not bothf Why^ot at once symbol and history f^ Or rather 
how should it be otherwise ? Must not of necessity the first man be a sym- 
bol of m^ikind in the f idlest force of the word symbol, rightly de^ed; — a 
sign included' in the idea which it represents ; — ^that is, an actual pSFtl^dsen 
tojpepr<a9ent_the wliQle,.M with a chin prominent is a symbol of man ; 

or a lower form or species of a higher in the saine^^d4.-tha&JQQflgnetism is 
the syTiiboll)f>egelatf6n,ahd of and reproductive power in 

animalfl ; the instinct of the ant-tribe or the bee is a' symbol of the human 
understanding. And this definition of the word is ofjgreat practical impor- 
tance, inasmuch as the symbolical \b hereby distinguished toto genere from 
the allegoricT and InetaphoricaL Buf, perhaps, paraHes, allegories', and 
allegorical or typical applications, are incompatible with inspired Scrip- 
ture 1 The wi-itings of St. Paul are sufficient proof of the contrary. Tet I 
readily acknowledge that allegorical applications are one thing, and alle- 
gorical interpretation another: and that where there is no ground for sup- 
posing such a s^ise to have entered into the intent and purpose of the sacred 
penman, they are not to be commended. So fer indeed am I from enter- 
taining any predilection for them, or any &vorable opinion of the Rabbini- 
cal commentators and traditionists, firom whom the foshion was derived, that 
in carrying it ad^ far as our own Church has carried it, I follow her judg- 
ment, not my own. Indeed I know but one other part ^t the Scriptures not 
universally held to be parabolical, which, not without the sanction of great 
authorities, I am disposed to regard as an apologue or parable, namely, the 
book of Jonah ; the reasons for believing the Jewish Nation collectively to 
be therein impersonated seeming to me unanswerable. And it is my delib- 
erate and conscientious conviction, that the proofs of such interpretation 
having been the intention of the inspired writer, or compiler of the book of 
Genesis lie on the fjEice of the narrative itsel£ 

* Rom, V. 14. — ^Who were they who had not sinned after the similitude 
ofAdam*8 transgression ; and over whom notwithstanding, death reigned f 
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when he had his understanding most weak ; and the more need 
he had of a curb, the less strength he had to use it I And this 
being the case of all the world, what was every man's evil be- 
came all men's greater evil ; and Jhough abne it was very bad, 
yet when they came together it was made much worse. Like 
ships in a storm, every one alone hath enough to do to outride it ; 
but when they meet, besides the evils of the storm, they find the 
intolerable calamity of their mutual concussion ; and every ship 
that is ready to be oppressed with the tempest, is a worse tempest 
to every vessel against which it is violently dashed. ^ it is in 
mankind. Every man hath evil enough of his own, and it is 
hard for a man to live up to the rule of his own reason and conr 
science. But when lie hath parents and children, friends and 
eiiemieS) buyers and lellers, lawyers and clients, a family and a 
neighborhood — ^then it is that every man dashes against another, 
and one relation requires what another denies; and when one 
speaks another will contradict him ; and 1h:at which is well spo- 
ken is sometimes innocently mistaken ; and that upon a good 
cause produces an evil efiect ; and by these, and ten thousand 
ot^er concurrent causes, inan is made more than most miserable ^ 

COMM£}4T. 

The first question we should put to ourselves, when we have 
to read a passage that perplexes us in a work of authority, is : 
What does the writer mean by all this ? And the second ques- 
tion should be. What does he intend by all this ? In the passage 
before us^ Taylor's 'meaning is not quite clear. A sin is an evil 
whic h^has ^ts ground or origin in the agent, and not in tKe~c6m- 
puision of circumstances. Circumstances are compiilsofy firom 
the absence of a power to resist or control them : and if this ab- 
senc^ likewise be the efiect of circumstance (that is, if it have 
been neither directly nor indirectly caused by the agent himself), 
the evil derives from the circumstances ; and therefore (in the 
Apostle's sense of the word, sin, when he speaks of the eocceeding 
sinfulness oi sin) such evil is not sin ; and the person who sufiers 
it, or who is the compeUed instrument of its infliction on others, 
may feel regret, but can not feel remorse. So likewise of the 
word origin, original, or originant. The Reader can not too early 

* Dew JusUfieahu^ with some slight oknissions and alterations.— JSi 
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be warned that it is not applicable, and, without abuse of lan- 
guage, can never be applied, to a mere link in a chain of effects, 
where each, indeed, stands in the relation of' a cause to those that 
follow, but ifi at the same time the efiect of all that precede. 
For in these cases a cause amounts to little more than an antece- 
dent. At the utmost it means only a conductor of the causative 
influence; and the old axiojn, causa causa causa causati^ ap- 
plies with a never-ending regress to each several link, up the 
whole chain of nature. ^ But this is Nature : and no natural 
thing or act can be called originant,^ or be truly said to have an 
onginf in any other. The moment we assume an origin in na- 

* * * * wherem they are not guilty, 

Since Natwre can not choote his origin, 

Hamlet, Act L sc. iv.- — Am. Ed. 
f This sense of the word i8 implied eyeniii its metaphorical or figurative 
use. Thus we may say of a river that it originates in 8\ich or such, a foun- 
tain; but the water of a canal is derived from sudi or such a river. The 
' power whidi we call Nature, may! be thus defined : a power subject to the 
law of continuity {lex continui ; n4m in na^a non dcttur. aaltus) which law 
the human understanding, by a necessity arising out of its own constitution, 
can conceive only under the form of cause and effect, lliat this forn^ or 
law of cause and efiTect is, relatively to the world without, or to things as 
they subsist independently of our perceptions, only a form or mode of think- 
ing ; that it is a law inherent in the understanding itself just as the sym- 
metry of the miscellaneous objects seen by the kaleidoscope inheres in, or 
results from, the mechanism of the kaleidoscope itself — ^this becomes evi- 
dent as soon as we attempt to apply the preconception directly to any ope^ 
ration of nature. For in this ease we are forced to represent the cause as 
being at the same instant the effect, and vice versa the effect as being tiie 
cause— a relation which we seek to express by the terms action and re-ae- 
tion ; but for which the term reciprocal action, or the law of reciprocity 
( WeeJiselmrkunff)j would be both more accurate and more estpr essive. 

These are truths which can scarcely be too frequently impressed on the 
mind that is in earnest in the wish to i*eflect aright Nature is a line in 
constant and continuous evolution. Its beginning is lost in the supernat- 
ural : and for our understanding therefore it must appear as a oontinuous 
line without beginning or end. But where there is no discontinuity there 
cto be no origination, and every appearance of ori^&ation in nature is but 
a shadow of our own casting. It is a reflection from our own will or spirit 
Herein, indeed, the will coiisists. This is the essential character by which 
j Will is opposed to Nature, as spirit, and raised above nature as self-deter- 
i mining spirit — ^this namely, that it is a power of originating an act or 
state. 

A young friend, or as he was pleased to describe himself, a pupil of mine, 
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• 

tuie, a true beginning, an actual first — ^that mcHuent we rise 

above nature, and are compelled to assume a supernatural power. 

(Gen. i. 1.) * 

It will be an equal convenience to myself and to my B;eader, to 

let it be agreed between us, that we will generalize the word 

who is beginning' to learn to think, aaked me to explain by-an instance what 
is meant by " originiEtting an act or (fttate." My answer wa& — This morning 
T awoke with a dull pain, which I knjBW from experience the getting up 
would remove : and yet by adding to tbe drowsiness and by. weakening or 
depressing the yoUtion {voluntas sensonalU seu mechaniai), the very pain 
seemed to hold me back, to fix me, as it were, to the bed After a peevish 
ineffectual quarrel with this painful disinclination, I said to myself : Let me 
iiount twenty, and the moment I come to nineteen I will leap out of bed 
So said, and so. done. Now should you ever find yourself in the same or in 
a similar state, and should attend to the goings-on within you, you will 
learn what I mean by originating an act. At the same time you will see 
that it belongs exclusively to the wiU {flrbittivm) ; that there is nothing 
analogous to it in outward experiences ; and that I had, therefore, no way 
of explaining it but by referring you to an act of your own, and to the pe- 
culi^ self-consciousness preceding and accompanying it. As we know what 
life is by beings so we Imow what will is_ by acting. That in willing, re- 
plied my friend, we appear "to ourselves to constitute an actual beginning, 
and that this seems unique, and without any example in our 8.ensible ex- 
perience, or in the phcenomena of nature, is an undeniable fact. But may it 
not be an illusion arising from our ignorance of the antecedent causes ? 
You may suppose this, I rejoined :-7-that the soul of every man should im- 
pose a lie on itself ; and that this lie, and the acting on the faith of its being 
the most important of all truths, and the most real of all realities, should 
form the main contra-distinctive character of humanity, and the only basis 
of that distinction^tween things^ and persons on which our whole moral 
and criminal law is grounded ;— -you may suppose this ;— I can not, as I ! 
<Sould in the case of an arithmetical or geometrical proposition, render it j 
impossible for you to suppose it.. "Whether you can reconcile such a suppo- » 
sition with the belief of ah all-wise Creator, is anotider question. Sut, taken i 
singly, it is doubtless in your power to suppose this. Were ^ it not, the be- f 
lief of the contrary would be no subject of a command, no part of a moral [ 
or religious duty. You would not, however, suppose it without a reason. ^ 
But all the pretexts that ever have been or ever can be offered for this 
supposition, are buUt on certain notions of the understanding that have been 
generalized from conceptions ; which conceptions, again, arQ themselves 
generalized or abstracted from objects of sense. Neither the one nor the 
other, therefore, have any force except in application to objects of sense, 
and within the sphere of sensible experience. What but absurdity t!an fol- 
low, if you dedde on spirit by the laws of matter;— if you judge that, 
which if it be at all must be supersensual, by that £EU!ulty of your mind, 
the very defilution of which is ^' the &eulty judging ac^rding to sense f ; 

M* 
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eireumstanee, so as to imderstand by it, as often as it occurs in 
this Comment, all and every thing not connected with the Will, 
past or present, of a free agent. Even though it were the blood 
in the chambers of his heart, or his own inmost sensations, we 
will regard them as circumstantial, extrinsic, or from without. 

In this sense of the word, original, and in the sei|se before given 
of sin, it is evident that the phrase. Original Sin, is a pleonasm, 
the ejnthet not adding to the thought, but only enforcing it. For 
if it be sin, it must be original ; and a state or act, that has not 
its origin in the will, may be calamity, def(»iiiity, disease, or mis- 
chief ; but a sin it can not be. It is not enough that the act 
appears voluntary, or that it is intentional ; or that it has the 
most hateM passions or debasing appetite for its proximate cause 

These then are unworthy the name of reascms : they are only pretexts. 
But without reason to contradict your own consciouBneBs in defiance of your 
own conscience, is contrary to reason. Su<^ and su^ writers, you say, have 
made a great sensation. If so, I am sorry for It ; but the fact I take to be 
this. 'From a yaricty of leauses tiie more austere science^ have fallen into 
discredit, and impostors have taken advantage of the general ignorance to 
give a sort of mysterious kad terrific importance to a parcel of trashy so- 
phistry, the authors of which would not have employed themselves more 
irrationally in submitting the works of Rafiaelle or Titian ^ canons of 
critidsm deduced from the sense of smeU. Nay, less so. For here the ob- 
jects and the organs are disparate : while in the other cftse they are abso- 
lutely diverse. I conclude this note by reminding the Reader, that my 
first object is to make myself understood. When he is in fall possession of 
my meaning, then let him consider whether it deserves to be received as 
the truth Had it been my immediate purpose to mak6 him believe me as 
well as understand me, J should have thought it necessary to warn him 
that a finite will does indeed originate an act, and may originate a state of 
being ; but y6t only in and for the agent himself A finite will constitutes 
a triie beginning; but with re^d to the series of motions and changes fay 
which the free act is manifested and made eiSfectual, the finite will gives a 
beginning only by coincidence with that Absolute Will, which is at the 
same time Infioite Power. Such is the language of religion, and of philos- 
ophy too in the last instance. Btit I. express the same truth in ordinary 
language when I say, that a fimte will or |he will of a finite free agent, 
acts outwardly by confiuedce with the laws of nature. 

(The student will find the fullest development that has yet been made of 
this most fundamental and most important distinction between Nature and 
Spirit, or Will, in Eant'p Kritik det praotUchen Vem%tnfty lind in Jacoln's 
Von gottliehen Dingen, pp. 888-428, vol. iii. Leipsic, 1816. See also Fichte's 
Bestimmung des Menschen, p. ,256, et seq. for many forcible statements re- 
specting the Wm as ariginant in its essence.— ^m. M.) 
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and a6companiment. All these . may be £>iind in a madhouse, 
where neither law nor himianity permits us to condenon the actor 
of sin. The reason of law declares the maniac not a firee-agent ; 
and the verdict follows of course — ^Not guilty. Now mania, as 
distinguished from idiocy, frenzy, delirium, hypochondria, and de- 
rangement (the last term used specifically to express a suspen- 
sion or disordered state of the understanding or adaptive power), 
is the" occultation or eclipse of reason, as the power of ultimate 
ends. Jhgj naniac, it is well kn own, js^ften found clever and 
inventive in i:he _se]ec^ioiOJld-f^if^ptaitinn of miians tft his tndfl ; 
but his ends ftr*>>"a^"^«ff B^ hftf ^t hia reaflftll. Fox. though 
reason in finite beings, js not Jhe:^^^ will be 

opposed to the reasoii ?— yet it ig the condition, the siTie quanon 
of a free wil l. * 

''e will now return to the extract from Taylor on a theme of 
deep interest in itself, and trebly important from its bearings. 
For without just and distinct. views respecting the Article of 
Original Sin, it is impossible to understand aright any one of the 
peculiar doctrines of Christianity. Now my first complaint is, 
that the eloqu^it Bishop, while he -admits the &ct as established 
beyond controversy by universal experience, yet leaves us wholly 
in the dark as to the maiii point, supplies us with no answer to 
the principal question— why he names it Original Sin ? It can 
not be said. We know what the Bishop means, and what matters 
the name ?— fpr the nature of the fact, and in what light it 
should be regarded^ by us, depends on the nature of our answer to 
the question, whether Original Sin is or is not the right and 
proper designation. I can imagine the ^dixae qiMMum of sufier- 
ings, ^d yet if I had reason te regard them as^ symptoms of a 
commencing change, as pains of growth, the temporary deformity 
and misproportions of immaturity, or (as in the final sloughing of 
the caterpillar) the throes and struggles of the waxing or evolv- 
ing Psyche, I should think it no Stoical flight to doubt, how far 
I was authorized to declare the circumstance an evil at all. Most 
assuredly I would not express or describe the fact as an^evil hav- 
ing an origin in the sufferers themselves, or lus sii^. 

Let lis, however, waive iMs objection. Let it be supposed 
that the Bishop uses the word in a difiereiit and more compre- 
hensive sense, and that by sin he understands evil of all kind 
eo&>:.-^v3cted with or ' resulting from actions'— though I do not see 
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how we can lepresent the properties even of inaniinate bodies 
(of poiflonoaB sabstances fi>i instance) except as acts resulting 
from the oonstitiition of sach bodies. Or if this sense, though not 
nnknown to the mjrstic divines, should be too comprehensive and 
remote, I will suppose the Bishop to comprise under the term Sin, 
the evil accompanying or consequ^it on human actions and pur- 
poses : — though here, too, I have a right lb be informed, for what 
reason and on what grounds sin is thus limited to human agency ? 
And truly, I should be at no loss to assign the reason. But then 
this reason would instantly bring me back to my first definition ; 
and any other reason, than that the human agent is endowed 
with reason, and with a will whidli can place itself either in sub- 
jection or in opposition to hia reaspn — ^in. other words, that man 
is alone of all known animals a responsiUe creature — ^I neither 
know nor can imagine. 

Thus, then, the sense which Taylor — and with him the antag- 
onists generally of this Article as propounded by the first Reform- 
ers — attaches to the words, Original Bin, needs only be carried on 
into its next consequence, and it wiU be found to ilnply the sense 
which I have given — namely, that sin is evil having an origin . 
But inasmuch as it is evil, in God it can not originate : and yet 
inlwme Spmt^that is, in some supernatural j^ower) it must."" Tor 
In nature there is no prigiju^ Sin therefore is spiritual evil: but 
the spiritual in man is the will. Now when we do noT r^Flo 
any particular sins, but to that state and constitution of the wl, 
which is the groimd, condition, and common cause of all sins ; 
and when we would further express the truth, that this corrupt 
nature of the will must in some sense or other be considered as 
its own act, that the corruption must Have been self-originated ;— 
in this case and for this purpose we may, with -no less propriety 
than force, entitle this dire spiritual evil and source of all evil, 
which is absolutely such, Original Siiv I have said, the corrupt 
nature of the will. I might add, that the admission" of aHature 
into a spiritual essence by itsuwn act is a corruption. 

Such, I repeat, would be the inevitable conclusion, if Taylor's 
sense of the term were carried on into its immediate conse- 
quences. But the whole of his most eloquent Treatise makes it 
certain that Taylor did not carry it on : and consequently Origi- 
nal Sin, according to his conception, is a calanaity, which being 
common to all men must be supposed to resnlt from l^eir com- 
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xnon nature- ; — ^in other words, t)i^ universal calamity of human 
nature. 

Can we wonder, then; that a mind, a heart, hke Taylor's, 
should reject, that he should strain his faculties to explain away 
the belief that this calamity, so dire, in itself, should appear to 
the All-merciful God' a rightful cause and motive for inflicting on 
the wretched sufferers *a calamity infinitely more tremendous ; — 
nay, that it shotdd be incompatible with Divine Justice not to 
punish it by everlasting torment ? Or need we be surprised if 
he found nothing that could reconcile his mind to such a belief, 
in the circumstance that the acts now consequent on this calam- 
ity, and either directly or indirectly efiects of the same, were, 
five or six thousand years ago in the instance of a certain indi- 
vidual and his accomplice, anterior to the calamity, and the 
cause or occasion of the same ; — ^that what in all other men is 
disease, in these two persons was guilt ; — ^that what in us is 
hereditary, and consequently nature, in them was original, and 
consequently sin ? Lastly, might it not be presumed, that so en- 
lightened, and at the same time so affectionate, a divine would 
even fervently disclaim and reject the pretended justifications of 
God grounded on flimsy analogies drawn from the imperfections 
of human ordinances and human justice-courts — some of very 
doubtful character even as human institutes, and all of them just 
only as far as they are necessary, and rendered necessary chiefly 
by the weakness and wickedness, the limited powers and corrupt 
passions^ of mankind ?- ^The more confidently might this be pre- 
sumed of so acute and practised a logician, as Taylor, in addition 
.to his other extraordinary gifls, is known to have been, when it 
is demonstrable that the most current of these justifications rests 
on a palpable equivocation : namely, the gross misuse of the word 
Eight.* A;n instance /wdll explain, my meaning. In as far as, 

* It may ccHiduce to-the readier comprehension of thig pomt if I say, that 
the equivoque consists ia, confounding the abnost technicsd sense of the noun 
'substantive, right (a sense most often determined by the genitive case fol- 
lowing, as the right of property, the right of husbands to chastise their 
wives, and so forth) with the popular sense of the a<\jective, right : though 
this likewise has, if not a double sense, yet a double applioatiiai ;— the first, 
when it is used to express the fitness of a mean to a relative end ; for exr 
ample, ^'the right way to obtain the right distance at which a picture should 
be examined," and the like ; and the other, when it expresses a perfect con- 
formity and oommensidratenetts with the immutable idea of equity, or per- 
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from the known frequency of dishonest or mischievous persons, it 
may have been found necessary, in so far is the law justifiable in 
giving landowners the right of proceeding against a neighbor or 
fellow-citizen for even a slight trespass oh that which the. law 
has made their property : nay, of proceeding in sundry instances 
criminally and even capitally. But surely, either there is no re- 
ligion in the world, and nothing obligatory in the precepts of the 
Gospel, or there are occasions in which it would be very wrong 
in the proprietor to exercise the right, which yet it may be highly 
expedient that he should possess. On this ground it is, that reli- 
gion is the sustaining opposite of the law. 

That Taylor, therefore, should have striven fervently against 
the Article so interpreted and so vindicated, is (for me at least) a 
subject neither of surprise nor of complaint. It is the doctrine 
which he substitutes ; it is the ^weakness and inconsistency be- 
trayed in the defence of this substitute ; it is the unfairness with 
which he blackens the established Article— for to give it, as it 
had been caricatured by a few Ultra-Oalvihists during the fever 

feet rectitudiB. Hence the dosfs connection between the words righteouaneas 
and godliness, that is, godlikeness. 

I should be tempted to subjoiii ^ few words on a predominating doctrine 
doBely connected with the present rargument — ^the Paleyan_principle of 
jgenerol consequences ; but the inadequacy. Qf^tM§-J^ij3d^plfi^-a^A crite^ 
of right and wrong, and abov^ all its utter unfitness ^ a moral guide, have 
b^en elsewhere so fuUy stated (Friendy Essayxv,!!, p. 285), that even 
in again refer riug-to' the subject I must shelter myself under Sen^Ts rule, 
(hat what we can not too frequently think o^ we can not too often be made 
to recollect. It is, however, of Immediate impoi^tance to the point in dis* 
cussion, that the reader should be macje to see how altogether mcompatible 
the principle of judging by general . nansequences -is irith tfa« idea of an 
Eternal, Omnipresent, and Omniscient Being; — ithat he should be made 
aware of the absurdity of attributing any foriin of geherallisati^" to^e Ajb 
perfect:.Mi.nd To gen eralize is a faculty and function of the human under- 
standing,.ji©.d-fi:QSlih£,ilip^ifec£ipi^^ 

the use and the necessity of generalizing derived. Generalization is a sub- 
stitute for iQt"uiH6h,tbF"'fKe" power ^^^b^ Is, immediate kiiQwl- 
edge. As a substitute, it is a sdfb of inestimable value to a finite intelli- 
gence, such as man in his present state is endowed with and capable of ex- 
ercising; but yet a substitute only, and an imperfect one to boot. To at? 
t?:ibuteJ|,to^Gpd is, the grossest anthrppomprphism : and grosser instances 
of anthropomorphism than are to be found in the controversial writings on 
Original Sin and Vic^ious Satis£EU!tion, the records of superstition do net 
•apply. 
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of the (so-called) duinquarticular controversy, was in efiect to 
blacken it — and then imposes another scheme, to which the same 
objections apply with even increased force, a scheme which seems 
to difier from the former only by adding fraud and mockery to 
injustice ;— these are Ihe things that excite my wonder ; it is of 
these that I complain. For what does the Bishop's scheme j 
amount to ? God, he tells us, required of Adam a perfect obedi- | 
ence, and made it possible by endowing him " with perfect recti- 
tude and supernatural heights of grace" proportionate to the obe- 
dience which he required. As a consequence of his disobedience, 
Adam lost this rectitude, this perfect sanity and proportionateness * 
of his intellectual, moral and corporeal state, powers and impulses ; 
and as the penalty of his crime, he wai deprived of all supernat- 
ural aids and graced. The death^ with whatever is comprised in 
the Scriptural sense of the word, death, began from that moment 
to work in him, and this consequence he Conveyed to his offspring, 
and through them to all his posterity, that is, to all mankind. 
They were bom diseased in mind, body and wiD. For what less 
than disease can we call a necessity of error and a predisposition 
to sin and sickness ? Taylor, indeed, asserts, that though perfect 
obedience became incomparably more difficult, it was not, how^ 
ever, absolutely impossible. Yet he himself admits that the con- | 
trary was universal; that of the countless millions of Adam's \ 
posterity, not a single individual ever realized, or approached to I 
the realization of, this possibility ; and (if my memory^ does ia6t 
deceive me) Taylor himself has elsewhere exposed — ^and if he has 
not, yet common sense will do it for him-^the sophistry in assert- 
ing of a whole what niay be true of the whole, but is in fact true 

* I hare, since this piige wns written, met with several pAssages in the 
Treatise <»i Repentance, the Holy Livuig and Dying, ind the Worthy Com- 
municant, in whi<^ the Bishdp asserts without scruple the impossibUity of 
total obedience; and pn the eame grounds as 1 have given. 

[See the Doctrine and Practice of RepentancerC. L s. 2, " — ^who— con- 
clude that- is possible to keep the commandments, though as yet no man 
ever did, but he that did it for u6 all.*' xv. " But in the moral sense, that 
is, when we consider what man is, and what are his strengths, and how 
many his enemies, and how soon he falls, and that he forgets when he 
should remember, and his faculties are asleep when they should be awake, 
and he is lundered by intervening accidents, and weakened and determined 
by superinduced quidities, habits and necessities, — ^the keeping of the com- 
mandsD^enta is morally impossible.'' zaudT.^JS%£] 
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only of each of its component parts. Any one may snap a hoise- 
hair : therefere, any one may perfonn the same feat with tbe. 
horse's tail. On a level floor (on the hardened sand for instance^ 
of a sea-beach) I chalk two parallel straight lines, with a width 
of eight inches. It is possible for a man, with a bandage over 
his eyes, to keep within the path for two or three paces : there- 
fore, it is possible for him to walk blindfold for two or three 
leagues without a single deviation ! And this possibility would 
suffice to acquit me of injustice, though I had placed man-traps 
within an inch of one line, and knew that there were pit-falls 
* and deep wells beside the other ! 

This assertion, therefore, without adverting to its discordance 
with, if not direct contradiction to, the tenth and thirteenth Arti- 
cles of our Church, I shall not, I trust, be thou^t to rate below 
its true value, if I treat it as an infinitesimal possibility that m9.y 
be safely dropped in the calculation : and so proceed with the ar- 
gument. The consequence then of Adam's crime was, by a nat- 
ural necessity, inherited by persons who could not (the Bishop 
affirms) in any sense have been accomplices in the crime or par- 
takers in the guilt : and yet ccmsistently with the divine holiness, 
it was not possible that the same perfect obedience should not be 
1 required of them. Now what would the idea of equity, what 
would the law inscribed by the Creator on the heart of man, 
seem to dictate in this case? Surely, that the supplementary 
aids, the supernatural graces correspondent to a law above na- 
ture, should be increased in proportion to the diminished strength 
of the agents, and the increased resistance t© be overcome by 
them. But no ! not only the consequence of Adam's act, but the 
penalty due to his crime, was perpetuated. His descendants 
were despoUed or lefl destitute of these Aids JEind graces, while the 
obligation to perf^t obedience was continued ; an obligation too, 
the non-fulfilment of which brought with it death and the unut- 
terable woe that cleaves to an immortal soul forever alienated 
firom its Creator, - 

Observe that all these results of Adam^s fall enter into Bishop 
Taylor's scheme of Original Sin equally as into that of the first 
Reformers. In this respect the Bishop's doctrine is the same 
with that laid down in the Articles and Homilies of the English 
Church. The only difiercnce that has hitherto appeared, con- 
sists in the aforesaid mathematical possibility of fulfilling the 
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whole law, whicli in the Bishop's scheme is affirmed to remain 
still in human nature,* or (as it is elsewhere expressed) in the na- 
ture of the human will.t But though it were possihle to grant 
this existence of a power in all men, which in no man was ever 
exemplified, and where the non-;actualization of such power is, d 
priori, so certain, that the helief or imagination of the contrary 
in any individual is expressly given us hy the Holy Spirit as a 
test, wherehy it may he known that the truth is not in him, as 
an infallihle sign of impbsture or self-delusion ! — >though it were 
possihle to grant this, which, consistently with ^ Scripture and the 
principles of reasoning which we apply in all other q^^s, it is noS 
possihle to grant ; and though it were possihle likewise to over- 

* " There is a joatural possibility and a moral : there are abilities in every 
man to do any thing that is there commanded, and he that can do well to- 
day, may do s6 to-morrow ; in the nature of things this is true : and sinod 
every sin is a breach of Uw, which a man might and ought to have kept, it 
is naturally certain, that whenever any man did break the commandment, 
he might have done otherwise. In man, therefore, speaking naturally and of 
the physical possibilities of things, there is by those assistances which are 
given in the Qospel, ability to keep the commandments evangelical But in 
the moral sense,'^ <Scc. ttbi supra. — Ed. 

f Availing himself of the equivocal sense, and (I most readily admit) the 
injudicious use of the word "free" in the — even on this ackjount — ^faulty 
phrase, " free only to sin,'' Taylor treats the notion of a power in the will 
of determining itself to evil without an equal power of determining itself to 
good, as a " foolery." I would this had been the only instance in his JDeM 
JustifiedttM of that ineonsiderate contei|ipt so frequent in the polemic trea- 
tises of minor divines, who will have ideas of reason, spiritual truths that 
can only be spiritually discerned^ translated for them into adequate concep- 
tions of the understanding. The great articles of Corruption and Bedemp^ 
tion are propounded to us as spiritual mysteries ; .and every interpretation 
that pretends to explain them into comprehensible notions, does by its very 
success furnish presumptive proof of its fsdliu'e. The acuteness and logical 
dexterity, with whieh Taylor has brought out the falsehood, or semblance 
of falsehood, in the Oalvinistic scheme, are truly admirable. Had he next 
ooncentred his thoughts in tranquil meditation, and asked himself: what 
then is the truth!->if a Will be at^ all, what must a Will be $ — he might, I 
thiok, have seen that a nature in a wiU implies already a corruption of that 
will : that a nature is as inconsistent with freedom as free choice with an in- 
capacity of choosing aught but eviL And lastly, a free power in a nature to ful- 
fil a lav above nature I — I, who love and honor this good and great man with 
all the reverence that can dwell " on this side idolatry," dare not retort on this 
assertion the charge of foolery ; but I find it a paradox as startling to my reason 
as any of the hard sayijogs of the Bort divines were to his understanding. 
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look the glaiing sophistry of concluding in relaticm to a series of 
indeterminate length, that whoever can do any one, can there- 
fore do all ; a conclusion, the Utility of which must force itself 
on the common sense of every man who understands the proposi- 
tion ; still the question will arise— ^Why, and on what principle 
of equity, were the unofiending sentenced to be bom with so fear- 
fiil a disproportion of their powers to their duties ? Why were 
they subjected to a law, the fulfilment of which was all but im- 
possible, yet the penalty on the failure tremendous ? Admit that 
for those who had never enjoyed a happiejr lot, it was no punish- 
ment to be made to inhabit a ground which the Creator had 
cursed, and to have been bom with a body prone to sickness, and 
a soul surrounded with temptation^ and having the worst tempta- 
tion within itself in its own temptability ; — ^to have the duties of 
a Spirit with the wants and appetites of an Animal ! Yet on 
such imperfect creatures, with means so scanty and impediments 
so numerous, to impose the same task- work that had been re- 
quired of a creature with a pure and entire nature, and provided 
with supernatural aids — ^if this be not to inflict a penalty ; yet to 
be placed under a law, the difficulty of obeying which is infinite, 
and to have momently to struggle with this difficulty, and to live 
momently in hazard of these consequences — ^if this be no punish- 
ment ; — ^words have no correspondence with thoughts, and 
thoughts are but shadows of each other, shadows that own no 
substance for their antitype. 

Of such an outrage on common sense Taylor was incapable. 
He himself calls it a penalty ; he admits that in effect it is a 
punishment : nor does he seek to suppress the questicHi that so 
nattbrally arises out of this admission ; — on what principle of 
equity were the innocent offspring of Adam punished at all ? He 
meets it, and puts in an answer. He states the problem, and 
gives his solution— namely, that " Grod on Adam's account was 
so exasperated with mankind, that being angry he would still 
continue the punishment f** — "The case" (says the Bishop) " is 
this : Jonathan and Michal were Saul*^9 children. It came to 
pass tibat seven of Saul's issue were to be hanged : all equally 
innocent, equally culpable." [Before I quote further, I feel my- 
self called on to remind the reader, that these last two words were 
added by Taylor, without the least grounds in Scripture, accord- 
ing to which (2 Bam. xxi.) ao crime was laid to their charge, 
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no blame imputed to them. Without any pretence of culpable con- 
duct on their part, they were arraigned as children of Saul, and 
sacrificed to a point of state-expedience. In recommencing the 
quotation, therefore, the rea4er ought to let the sentence conclude 
with the words — ] ** all equally innoceni." David took the five 
sons of Michal, for she had left him unhandsomely. Jonathan 
was his friend : and therefore he spared his scm, Mephibosheth. 
Now here it was indifierent as to the guilt of the persons {bear in 
mindt Reader, that no guUt tads oMached to any of them!) 
whether David should take the sons of Michal, or Jonathan's ; 
but it is likely that as upon the kindness that David had to 
Jonathan, he spared his son : so upon the just provocation of 
Michal, he made that evil fall upon them, '^hich, it may be, they 
should not have suffered, if their mother had been kind. Adam 
was to God, aa Michal to David."* ^ 

liiis answer, tins solution, proceeding too firom a divine so pre- 
eminently gifted, and occurring (with other passages not less start- 
ling) in a vehement refiitat^on of the received doctrine, on the ex- 
press ground of its opposition to the clear^t conceptions and best 
feelings of mankind-Miiis it is that surprises me. It is of this 
that I complain. The Almighty Father exasperated with those, 
whom the Bishop has himself in the same Treatise described as 
'' innocent and most un&rtunate^-^the two things best fitted to 
conciliate love and pity ! Or though they did not remain inno- 
cent, yet those whose abandonment to a mere nature, while they 
were left amenable to a law above nature, he affirms to be the 
irresistible cause, that they one and all did sin ! : And this de- 
cree illustrated and justified by its analogy to one of the worst 
actions of an imperfect mortal ! From such of my Readers as 
will give a thoughtful perusal to these works of Taylor, I dare 
anticipate a concurrence with the judgment which I here tran- 
scribe from the blank space alt the end of the Deus Justificattcs 
in my own copy ; and which, though twenty years have elapsed 
since it was written, I have never seen reason to recant or mod- 
ify. ** This most eloquent Treatise may be compared to a statue 
of Janus, with the one fiwje, which we must suppose fironting the 
Calvinistic tenet, entire and firesh, as from the master's hand ; 
beaming with life and force, witty scorn on the lip, and a brow 
at once bright and weighty with satisfying reason : — ^the other, 

» Vol. iiL p. 6, 6. Heber'g edit— jBWL 
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looking toward the " something to be put in its place,*' maimed, 
featureless, and weather-bitten into an almost visionary confusion 
and indistinctness."^ 

With these expositions I hasten to contrast the Scriptural 
article respecting Original Sin, or the corrupt and sinful nature 
of the human Will, and the belief which alone is required of us 
as Christians. And here the first thing to be considered, and 
which will at once remove a world 4)f error , is ; that this is no 
tenet first introduced or imposed by Christianity, and which, should 
a man see reason to disclaim the authority of the Gospel, would 
no longer have any claim on his attention. It is no perfdexity 
that a man may get rid of by ceasing to be a Christian, and which 
has no existence for a philosophic Deist. It is afact afiirmed, in- 
deed, in the Chiistian Scriptures alone with the force and fre- 
quency proportioned to its consummate importance ; but a £ajct 
acknowledged in every religion that retains the least glimmering 
oT the patriarchal faith in a O-od infinite, yet^ personal :■ — a fact 
assumed or implied as the basis of every religion, of which any 
relics remain of earlier date than the last and total apostasy of . 
the Pagan world, when the faith in the great I Am, the Creator, 
was extinguished in the sensual Polytheism, which is inevitably 
the final result of Pantheism, or the worship of Nature ; and the 
only form under which the Pantheistic gcheme — ^that, according 
to which the World is God, and the material universe itself the 
one only absolute Being — can exist for a people, or become the 
popular creed. Thus in the most ancient books of the Brahmins, 
the deep sense of this fact, and the doctrines grounded on obscust 
traditions of the promised remedy, are seen struggling, and now 
gleaming, now flashing, through the mist of Pantheism, and pro- 
ducing the incongruities and gross contradictions of the Brahmin 
Mythology ; while in the rival' sect^-4n that raoHtBtraxigephanom-' 
enofit the religious Atheism of the Buddhists, with whom God is 
only universal matter considered abstractedly from all particulait 
forms — the fact is placed among the delusions natural to man, 
which, together with other superstitions grounded on a supposed 
essential difference between right and wrong, the sage is to de- 
compose and precipitate from the menstruum of his more refined 
apprehensions! Thus in denying the fact, they virtaally ac- 
knowledge it. 

* See lit. Remains, V. pp. 218, 214. 
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From the remote East, turn to the mythology of the Lesser 
Asia, to the descendants of Javan, who dwelt in the tents of 
Shem, and possessed the isles. Here, again, and in the usual 
form of an historic solution, we find the same fact, and as char- 
acteristic of the human race, stated in that earliest and most 
Tenerahle mythuSy or symbolic parable of Prometheus — that truly 
wonderful ^ble, in which the characters of the rebellious Spirit 
and of the Divine Friend of mankind: (&e6s qiddwdffomog) are 
united in the same person ;* thus in the most striking manner 
noting the forced amalgamation of the Patriarchal tradition with 
the incongruous scheme of Pantheism. This and the connected 
tale of lo, which is but the sequel of the Prometheus, stand alone 
in the Greek Mythology, in which elsewhere both gods and men 
are mere powers and products of nature. And most noticeable 
it is, that soon after the promulgation and spread of the Gospel 
had awakened the moral sense, and had opened the eyes even of 
its wiser enemies to the necessity of providing some solution of 
this great problem of the moral world, the beautiful parable of 
Cupid and Psyche was brought forward as a rival Fall of Man ; 
aud the fact of a moral corruption connatural with the human 
race was again recognized. In the assertion of Original Sin the 
Greek Mythology rose and siet; 

But not only was the fact acknowledged of a law in the nature 
of man resisting the law of God (and whatever is placed in ac- 
tive and direct oppugnancy to the good is, ipsofactOj positive 
evil) ; it was likewise an acknowledged mystery, and one which 
by the nature of the subject must ever remain such — -a problem, 
of which any other solution than the statement of the fact itself 
was demonstrably impossible. That it is so, the least reflection 
wiU siiffice to convince every man, who has previously satisfied 
himself that he is a responsible being. It follows necessarily 
from the postulate of a responsible will. Refuse to grant this, 
a^d I have not a word to say. CJoncede this, and you concede 
all. For this is the essential attribute of a wiU, and contained 
in the very idea, that whatever determines the will, acquires this 
power from a previous determination of the will itself. The will 
is ultimately self-determined, or it is no longer a will under the 
law of perfect freedom, but a nature under the mechanism of 
cause and efiect. And if by an act, to which it had determined 

» See lit. Remans, IT. pp. S44-866.— JSaL 
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itself^ it has subjected itself to the detemunaiion of nature (in the 
language of St. Paul, to the law of the flesh), it receives a nature 
into itself^ and so far it becomes a nature : and this is a corrup- 
tion of the will and a corrupt nscture. It is also a (all of man, 
inasmuch as his will is the condition of his personality ; the 
ground and condition of the attribute^ which •eonstitutes him man. 
And the ground-work of personal being is a capacity of acknowl- 
edging the moral law (t^e law of the Spirit^ the law of freedom, 
the Divine Will) as that which should, of itself, suffice to deteiftune 
the win to a free obedience of the law, the law working therein by 
its own exceeding lawiulness.* This, and this alone, is positive 
good ; good in itself, and independent of all relations. Whatever 
resists, and, as a positive force, opposes this in the will, is therefor^ 
evil. But an evil in the will, is an evil will ; and as all moral 
evil (that is, all evil that is evil without reference to its contin- 
gent physical consequences) is of the will, this evil will must have 
its source in the will; And thus we might go back from act to 
act, from evil to evil, ad infinitum, without advancing a step» 
We call an individual a bad i^an, hot because an action of his 
is contrary to the law, but because it has led us to conclude from 
I \ it some principle opposed to the law, some private maxim or by- 
I law in his will contrary to the universal law of right reason in the 
I conscience, as liie ground of the action. But this evil principle 
again must be grounded in some other principle which has been 
made determinant of his will by the will's own ^If-determination. 
For if not, it most have its ground in some necessity qf nature, 
in some instinct or prc^nsity imposed, not acquired, anothe/s 
work not his own. . Consequently neither act nor principle could 
be imputed ; and relatively to the agent, not original, not sin. * 
Now let the grounds on which the fact of an evil inherent yfi 
the will is affirmable in the instance of any one man, be supposed 
equally applicable in evpry instance, and concerning all men : so 
that the fact is asserted of the individual, not because he has 
committed this or that crime, or because he has shown himself to 
be this or that man, but siniply because he is a man. Let the 
evil be supposed such as to imply the impossibility of an individ- 
ual's referring to any particular time at which it might be con- 

* If the law -worked on ^e will, it would be the working of an intrifSsic 
and alien force, and, as St Paol profoundly argtzea, Tirould prove the will 
sinfoL 
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ceived to hare commenced, or to any pc^xiod of hia existence at 
?Rrliich it was not existing. Let it be supposed, in short, that the 
sabject stands in no relation whatever to time, can neither be 
called in time nor out of time ; but that all relations of time are 
as alien and heterogeneous in this qiiestion, as the relations' and 
attributes of space (aorth or south, round or square,, thick or thin) 
are to our affections and moral feelings. Let the Eeadei suppose 
this, and he will have before l^m the precise import of the Scrip- 
tural> doctrine of Original Sin; or rather of the fact acknowledged 
in all ages, and recognized, but not originating, in the Christian 
Scriptures. 

1}$. addition to this it will, be well to reinind the inquirer, that 
the steadfast conviction of the existence, personality, and moral 
attributcis of God, is presupposed in the acceptance of the Gospel, 
or required as its indispensable preliminary. It is taken for 
•granted as a point which the hearer had already decided for him* 
self, a point finally settled and put at rest : not by the -removal 
of all difficulties, or by any such increase of insight as enabled 
him to meet chrery objection oif the Epicurean or the Skeptic, with 
a full and precise answer ; but because he had convinced himself 
' that it was folly as well as presumption in so imperfect a crea- 
V ttire to expect it ; and because these difficulties and doubts dis- 
appeared at the beam, when tried against the weight and convic- 
tit"e power of the reasons in the other scale. It is, therefore, 
most imfair to attack Christianity, or any article which the 
Church has declared a Christian doctrine, by argumlents, which, 
if valid, are vahd agaiiist all religion. Is there a disputant who 
scorns a mere postulate, as the basis of any argument in su|pport 
#f the faith ; who is too high-minded to beg his ground, and will 
t^ke it by a strong hand ? Let him fight it out with the Atheists, 
pr the Manicheans ; but not stoop to pick up their arrows, and 
then run away to discharge them at Christianity or the Church ! 

The only true way is to state the doctrine, believed as well by 
Saul of Tarsus, yet breathing out threatenings and slaughter 
against thje Church of Christ, as by Paul the Apostle, fidly 
preaching the Gospel of Christ. A moral evil is an evil that 
has its origin in a wiU. An evil x^omonon to all must have a 
grQund common to all. But the actual existence of moral evil 
we are bound in conscience to admit ; and that there is an evil 
common to all is a fact ; and tj^is evil must therefore have a 
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cooniioii ground. Now this evil groond can not originate in the 
Divine Will : it must therefore be referred to the will of man. 
And this evil ground we call original sin. It is a mystery, that 
is, a fact, which we see, hut can not explain ; and the doctrine 
a truth which we apprehend, but cJEin neither comprehend nor 
communicate. And suet by the quality of the subject (namely, 
a responsible will) it must be, if it be truth at all. 

A sick man, whose complaint was as obscure as his sufierings 
were severe and notorious, was thus addressed by a humane stran- 
ger : " My poor Friend ! I find you dangerously ill, and on this 
account only, and having certain information of your being so, 
and that you have not wherewithal to pay for a physician, 1 
have come to you. Respectmg your disease, indeed, I can tell 
you nothing that you are capable of understanding, more than 
you know already, or can only be taught by reflection on your 
own experience. But I have rendered the disease no longer ir- 
remediable. I have brought the remedy with me : and I now 
bfier you the means of immediate relief, with the assurance of 
gradual convalescence, and a final peifect cure ; nothing more 
being required on your part, but your best endeavors to follow 
the prescriptions I shall leave with you. It is, indeed, too proba- 
ble, from the nature of your disease, that you will occasionally 
neglect or transgress them. But even this has been calculated 
on in the plan of your cure, and the remedies provided, if only 
you are sincere and in right earnest with yourself, and have your 
heart in the work. Ask me not how such a disease can be con- 
ceived possible. Enough for the present that you know it to be 
real t and I come to cure the disease, not to explain it." 

Now, what if the patient or some of his neighbors should 
charge this good Samaritan with having given rise to the mis- 
chievous notion of an inexplicable disease, involving the honor of 
the king of the country, — should inveigh against him as the author 
and first introducer of the notioh, though of the numerous medi- 
cal works composed ages before his arrival, and by physicians of 
the most venerable authority, it was scarcely possible to open a 
single volume without finding some description of the disease, 
or some lamentation of its mialignant and epidemic character ; — 
and, lastly, what if certain pretended friends of this good Samari- 
tan, in their zeal to vindicate him against this absurd charge, 
should assert that he was a pHi&ct stranger to this disease, and 
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boldly deny that he had ever said or dcme any thing connected 
with it, or that, implied its existence ? 

In this apologue or imaginary case, Keader ! you have the 
true bearings of Christianity on thp fact and doctrine of Original 
Sin. The' doctriae (that is, the con^ssion of a known fe.ct) 
Christianity has only in common with every religion, and with 
every philosophy, in which the reality of a responsible will, and 
the essential diiference bet^^een good and evil, have been recog- 
nized. Peculiar to the Christiail religion are the remedy and 
(for all purposes but those of a merely speculative curiosity) the 
solution. By the annunciation of the remedy it affords all the 
solution which our moral interests require ; and even in that 
which remains, and must remain, unfathomable, the Christian 
finds a new motive to walk humbly with the Lord his God. 

Should a professed believer ask you, whether that which is the 
ground of responsible action in your will could in any way be re- 
sponsibly present in the will of Adam, — ^answer him in these 
words : " You, Sir ! can na more demonstrate the negative, than 
I can conceive the affirmative. The corruption of my will may 
very warrantably be spoken of as a consequence of Adam's fall, 
even as my birth of Adam's existence ; as a consequence, a link 
in the historic chain of instances, whereof Adam is the first. 
But that it is on account of Adam ; or that this evil principle 
was, a priori, inserted or infused into my will by the will of an- 
other — ^which is indeed a contradiction in terms, my will in such 
case being no will — ^this is nowhere asserted in Scripture ex- 
plicitly or by implication." It belongs to the very essence of^he 
doctrine, that in respect of original sin every man is the adequate 
representative of all men. "What wonder, then, that where no 
inward ground of preference existed, the choice should be deter- 
mined by outward relations, and that the first in time should be 
taken as the diagram ! Even in the book of Genesis the word 
Adam is distinguished from a proper name by an article before it. 
It is the Adam, so as to express the genus, not the individual — 
or rather, perhaps, I should say, as well as the individual. But 
that the word with its equivalent, the old man, is used symboli- 
cally and universally by St. Paul (1 Cor. xv. 22, 45. Eph. iv. 22. 
Col. iii. 9. Rom. vi. 6), is too evident to need any proof. 

I conclude with this remark. The doctrine of Original Sin 
concerns all men. But it concerns Christians in particular no 
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Otherwise than by its connection with the doctrine of B^emp- 
tion ; and with the divinity and divine humanity of the Ke* 
deemer, as a corollary or necessary inference from both mysteries. 
Beware of arguments against Christianity, which can not stop 
there, and consequently ought not to have commenced there. 
Something I might have added to the clearness of the preceding 
vievra, if the limits of the Work had4>ermitted me to dear away 
the several delusive and £uiciful assertions respecting the state* 
of our first parents, their wisdom, science, and angelic faculties, 
assertions without the slightest ground in Scripture : — or, if oon- 
sistently with the wants and preparatory studies of those, for 
whose use this Volume was especially intended, I could have 
entered into the momentous subject of a ^iritual fall or apostasy 
antecedent to the formation of man— a belief the Scriptural 
grounds of which are few ajid of diverse interpretation, but 
which has been almost universal in the Christian Church. 
Enough however has been given, I trust, for the Reader to see 
and (as £ur as the subject is^ capable of being understood) to un- 
derstand this long controverted article, in the sense in which 
alone it is binding on his faith. Supposing him therefore to 
know the meaning of Original Sin, and to have decided for him- 
self on the fact of its actual existence, as the antecedent ground 
and occasion of Christianity, we may now proceed to Christianity 
itself, as the edifice raised on this ground, that is, to the great 
constituent article of the faith in Christ, as the remedy of the dis- 
ease—the doctrine of Redemption. 

But before I proceed to this great doctrine, let me briefly re- 
mind the young and friendly pupil, to whom I would still be 
supposed to address myself, that in the following Aphorisms the 
word science is used in its strict and narrowest fiense. By a 
science I here mean any chain of truths which are either absolutely 
certain, or necessarily true for the human mind, from the laws 
and constitution of the ifiind itself. In neither case is our con- 
viction derived, or capable of receiving any addition, from out- 
ward experience, or empirical data — ^that is, matters of fact 
giv^a to us through the rff^tUv/m of the senses—though these 

* For a 8pe<!iiaeQ of these Rabbinieal dotages, I refer, not to the -writ- 
ings of liaystics and enthusiasts, but to the shrewd and witty Dr. South, 
one of whose most elaborate seriiions stands prominent among the many 
splendid e^ravaganzas on this subject. (See Sermotha, IL Gen, I 27.— i«.) 
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data may have been the occasion, or may even be an indispen- 
sable c(Hidition, of onr reflecting on the fbrmei^ and thereby be- , 
coming conscious of the same. On the other hand, a conneeted 
series of conclusions grounded on empirical data, in contra-dis- 
tinction from science, I beg leave (no better term occurring) in 
this place and for this purpose to denominate a scheme. 

' IPHORISM XI 

In whatever age and countiy it is ihe prevailing mind and 
character of the nation to regard the present life as subordinate 
to a life to come, and to mark the present 'state, the world of 
their senses, by signs, instruments, and mementos of its connection 
with a future state and a spiritual world ; — where ihe mysteries 
of faith are brought within the hold of the people at large, not 
by being explained away in Ihe vain hope of accommodating 
them to the average of their understanding, but by being made 
the objects of love by their combination with ev^its and epochs 
of history, with national traditions, with the monuments and 
dedicationfi of ancestral faith and zeal, with memorial and sym- 
bolicsd observances, with the realizing influences of social devo- 
tion, and, above all, by early and habitual association with acts 
of the will, — ^there Religion i& There, however obscured by the 
hay and straw of human wiU-work, the feundation is safe. In 
that country and under the predominance of such maxims, the 
National Church is no mere State-institute. It is the state its^ 
in its intensest federal union ; yet at the sam^ moment the 
guardian and representative of all personal individuality. For 
the Church is the shrine of morality : and in morality alone the 
d^en^asextfikand jBsolaima M&peisonal independencQ> £i@ mteg- 
rity^ ^Our^oiitwaj^l acts are efficient, and most oflen possible, only 
by coaliticm . As .an efficient power, t^e agent is but a fraction 
of umty ; he becomes an integer only in the recognition and 
pe rformance o fJ,he moral IwE.- KSvertheless it is most true (and 
a truth which can not with safety be overlooked) that morality, 
as morality, has no exiBtence for a people. It is either absorbed 
and lost in the quicksands of prudential calcidu$, or it is taken 
up and transfigured into the duties and mysteries of religion. 
And no wonder : since morality (including the personal being, 
the I am, as its subject) is itself a mystery, and the ground and 
stipposittim of all other mysteries, relatively to man. 
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APHORISM Xn. 

PAI,ET NOT A MORALIST. 

Schemes of conduct, grounded on calculations of self-interest, 
or on the average consequences of actions, supposed to he general, 
form a hranch of Political Economy, to which let all due honor 
be given. Their utihty is not here ^questioned. But however 
estimable within their own sphere such schemes, or any one of 
them in particular, may be, they do not belong to moral science, 
to which, both in kind and purpose, they are in all cases foreign, 
and, when substituted for it, hostile. Ethics, or the science of 
Morality, does indeed in no wise exclude the consideration of ac- 
tion ; but it contemplates the same in its originating spiritual 
source, without reference to space, or time, or sensible existence. 




Word orUod, and its cpmmunion with the Spirit of God — ^that 
according to the principles of moral science) is good — ^it is liglit 
and righteousness and very truth. Whatever seeks to separate 
itself from the divine principle, and[ proceeds from a*false centre 
in the agent's particular will, is evil;—a^wprk^ oF^^J^^ 
contradiction. Jt i^ gijcik..and JgftfBntial falsehood. Not tiie out- 
ward deed, constructive, destructive, or neutral, — ^not the deed as 
a possible object of the senses^— is the object of ethical science. 
For this is no compost, collectoritwi or inventory of single duties ; 
nor does it seek in the multitudinous sea, in the predetermined 
wave, and tides and currents of nature, that freedom which is 
exclusively an attribute of Spirit. Like all jc^ther pure sciences, 
whatever it enunciates, and whatever it concludes, it enunciates 
and concludes absolutely. Strictness is its essential character; 
and its first proposition is. Whosoever shall keep the whole law, 
and y^ offend in one point, he is guilty of all. For as the will 
or spirit, the source and substance of moral good, is one and all in 
every part ; so must it be the totality, the whole articulated 
series of single acts, taken as unity, that ca:n alone, in the severity 
of science, be recognized as the proper counterpart and adequate 
representative of a good will. Is it in this or that limb, or not 
rather in the whole body, the entire organisrmis, that the law of 
Life reflects itself? Much less, then, can the law of the Spirit 
work in fragments. 
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APHORISM XIIL 

Wherever there exists a permanent* learned class, having 
authority, and possessing the respect and confidence of the coun- 
try ; and wherever the science of ethics is acknowledged and 
taught in this class, as a regular part of a learned education, to 
its future memhers generally, hut _as the special study and indis- 
pensahle ground-work of such as are intended for holy orders ; — 
there the article of Original Sin will he an axiom of faith in all 
classes. Among the learned an undisputed truth, and with the 
people a fact, which, no man imagines it possible to deny : and 
the doctrine, thus interwoven in the faith of all, and coeval with 
the consciousness of each, will, for each and ajl, possess a reality, 
subjective indeed, yet virtually equivalent to that which we in- 
tuitively give to the objects of our senses. 

With the learned this will be the, case, because the article is 
the first— I had almost said spontaneous — ^product of the applica- 
tion of modem science to history, of which it is the interpreter. 
A mystery in its own right, and by the necessity arid essential 
character of its subject — (for the will, like the life, in every act 
and product pre-supposes to itself a past always present, a present 
that evermore resolves itself into ^ past)^ — ^the doctrine of Original 
Sin gives to all the other mysteries of religion a common basis, a 
connectioii of dependency, an intelligibility of relation, and a total 
harmony, which supenrsede extrinsic proof. There is here that 
same proof from unity of purpose, that same evidence of symjme- 
try, which in the contemplation of a human skeleton flashed con- 
viction on the mind of Qalen, and kindled meditation into a hymn 
of praise. 

* A learned order mtist be Bupposed to consist of three claBses. First, 
those who are employed in adding to the existing sum of power and knowl- 
edge. Second, and most numerous class, those whose office it is to diffuse 
through the- community at large the practical results of science; and that 
kind and degree of knowledge and cultivation, whieh for all is requisite or 
clearly useful Third, the formers and instructors of the second — ^in schools, 
halls and uniyersities, or .through the medium of the press. The second 
class includes not only the Parochial Clergy, and all others duly ordained to 
the ministerial office ; but likewise all the members of the legal and medi- 
cal professions, who have received a learned education under accredited and 
responsible teBucheTB.^8ee the Church and State^ VI. p. 51.-r-JSUL 
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Meanwhile the people, not goaded into doubt by the lessons 
and examples df their teachers and superiors ; not drawn away 
from the fixed stars of heaven — the form and magnitude of 
which are the same for the naked eye of the shepherd as for the 
telescope of the sage- — ^firom the immediate truths, I mean of 
Reason and Conscience, to an exercise to which they have not 
been trained, — of a faculty which has been imperfectly devel- 
oped, — on a subject not within the sphere of the faculty, nor in 
any way amenable to its judgment ; — ^the people will need no 
arguments to receive a doctrine confirmed by their own experience 
from within and from without, and intimately blended with the 
most venerable traditions common to all races, and the traces of 
which linger in the latest twilight of civilization. 

Among the revulsions consequent on the brute bewilderments 
of a Godless revolution, a great and aptive zeal for the interests 
of religion may be one. I dare not trust it, till I have seen what 
it is that gives religion this interest, till I am satisfied that it is 
not the interests of this world ; necessary and laudable interests, 
perhaps, but which may, I dare believe, be secured as efiectually 
and more suitably by the prudence of this world, and by this 
world's powers and motives. At all events, I find nothing in 
the fashion of the day to deter me from adding, that the reverse 
of the preceding — ^that where Religion is valued and patronized 
as a supplement of Law, or an aid extraordinary of Police; 
where moral science is exploded as the mystic jargon of dark 
ages ; where a lax system of consequences, by which every ini- 
quity on earth may be (and how many have b^en I) denounced 
and defended with equal plausibility, is publicly and authorita- 
tively taught as Moral Philosophy ; where the mysteries of reli- 
gion, and truths supersensual, are either cut and- squared for the 
comprehension of the Understanding, the faculty judging accord- 
ing to sense, or desperately torn asunder from the Reason, nay 
fanatically opposed to it; lastly, where private* interpretation is 

* The Author of the Statesman's Manual must be the most inoonsisteiit 
of men, if he can be justly suspected of a leaning to the Romish Church ; or 
if it be necessary for him to repeat his ferrent Amen- to the wish and 
prayer of our kte good old Mng, that "'every adult in the British Empire 
should be able to read his Bible, and have a Bible to read 1" Nevertheless, 
it may not be superfluous to declare, that in thus protesting against the 
heense of private interpretation, I do not mean to condemn the exercise qr 
deny the right of individual judgment I oondeoon only the pretended right 
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every thing, and the Church nothing — liiere the mystery of 
Original Sin will be either rejected, or evaded, or perverted into 
the monstrous fiction of hereditaiy sin, — ^uilt inherited ; in the 
mystery of Eedemption metaphors will be obtruded for the real- 
ity ; and in the mysterious appurtenants and symbols of Bedemp- 
tion (regeneration, grace, the Euchanst^ and spiritual conmiu- 
nion) the realities will be evaporated iilto metaphors. 

APHORISM tlV. 

Leighton. 

As in great maps or pictures you will see the border decorated 
with meadows, fountains, flowers, and the like, represented in it, 
but in the middle you have the main design : so ^amongst the 
works of God is it witli the fore-ordained redemption of man. 
All his other works in the world, all the beauty of the creatures, 
the succession of ages, and the things that come to pass^in them, 
are but as the border to this as the mainpiece. But as a foolish 
unskilful beholder, not discerning the excellency of the principal 
piece in such maps or pictures, gazes only on the fair border, and 
goes no farther — ^thus do the greatest part of us as to this great 
work of God, the redemption of our personal being, and the re- 
union of the human with the divine, by and through the divine 
humanity of the Incarnate Word. 

APHORISM XV. 

Luther. 

It is a hard matter, yea, an impossible thing, for thy human 
strength, whosoever thou art (without God's assistance), at such 

of every indiyidtial, oompetent and ixLOoinpeteat, to interpret Scripture in a 
sense of his own, in opposition to the judgment of the Church, without 
knowledge of the originals or of thei lauguages, the Hstory, customs, opin- 
ions and controversies of the age and coimtry in which they were written; 
and where tiie interpreter judges in ignoorance or in contempt of uninter- 
rupted tradition, the unanimous consent of Fathers and OouncUs, and the 
nniyersal faith of the Church in ail ages. It is not the attempt to form a 
judgment, which is here called in question ; but the grounds, or rather the 
no-grounds oil which the judgment is formed and relied on. 

My fixed principle is: that a Christianity without a Church exercising 
spiritual authority is vanity and delusion. And my belief is, that when 
Popery is rushing in on us like an inundation, the nation will find it to be 
so. I say Fop^y*. for this too I hold for a delusion that Romanism or 
Eoman Ca&olicism is separable from Popery. Almost as readily oould I 
suppose a drde without a centre. 
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a time when Moaes setteth on thee with the Law (see Aphorism 
XII.), — ^when the holy Law written in thy heart accfuseth and 
condemneth thee, forcing thee to a comparison of thy heart there- 
with, and convicting thee of the incompatihleness of thy will and 
nature with Heaven and holiness and an immediate God — ^that 
then thou shouldst be able to be of such a mind as if no law nor 
sin had ever been I 1 say it is in a manner impossible that a 
human creature, when he feeleth himself assaulted with trials 
and temptations, and the conscience hath to do with God, and 
the tempted man knoweth that the root of temptation is within 
him, should obtain such mastery over his thoughts as then to 
think no otherwise than that from everlasting nothing hath been 
but only and alone Christ, altogether grace and deliverance ! 

COMMENT. 

In irrational agents, namely, the brute animals, the will is 
hidden or absorbed in the law. The law is their nature. In the 
original purity of a rational agent the imoorrupted will is iden- 
tical with the law. Nay, inasmuch as a will perfectly identical 
with the law is one with the Divine Will, we may say, that in 
the unfallen rational agent, the will constitutes the law.^ But 
it is evident that the holy and spiritual power and light, which 
by a prclepsis or anticipation we have named law, is a grace, an 
inward perfection, and without the commanding, binding, and 
menacing character which belongs to a law^ acting as a master 
or sovereign distinct from, and existing, as it were, extetnally for, 
the agent who is bound to obey it. Now this is Sf. Paul's sense 
of the word, and on this he grounds his whole reasoning. And 
hence too arises the obscurity and apparent paradoxy of several 
texts. That the law is a law for you ; that it acts on the will 

* In fewer words thus : For the brute aninuJB, their nature is their law ; 
^— for what other third law can be imagined, in addition to the law of na- 
ture, and the law of r^iason? Therefore: in irrational agents the law con- 
stitutes the will. In moral and rational ag€iats the will constitutes, or 
ought to constitute, the law: I speak of moral Jigents, nnf^^llAn. For the 
personal will comprehends thd idea as a reason, and it gives causative force 
to the idea, as & practical reason. But idea with Uie power of realizing the 
same is a law ; or say : — ^the spirit comprehends the moral idea, by virtue 
of its rationality, and it gives to the idea causative power, as & wilL In 
every sense, therefore, it constitutes the law, supplying both the elements 
of which it consists, namely, the idea, and the realizing power. 
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not in it ; that it exercises an agency from without, by fear and 
coeT:cion ; proves the cormption of your will, and presupposes it. 
Sin in this sense came by the law : for it has its essence, as sin, 
in that counter-position of the holy principle to the will, which 
occasions this principle to be a law. Exactly (as in all other 
points) consonant with the Pauline doctrine is the assertion of 
John, when — speaking c^ the re-adoption of the redeemed to be 
sons of (xod, and the consequent resumption (I had almost said 
re-absorption) of the law into the will {y^iiov jil^iov rbv t^5 
iXevdsQlag, James i. 25)— he says. For the law was given by 
MoseSy but grace and truth came by Jesus €Jhrist* That by 
the law St. Paul meant only the ceremonial law, is a notion that 
could originate only in utter inattention to the whole strain and 
bent of the Apostle's argument. 

APHORISM XVL 

Leighton and Coleridge. 
Christ's death was both voluntary and violent. There was 
external violence : and that was the accompaniment, or at most 
the occasion, of his death. But there was internal willingness, 
the spiritual will, the will of the Spirit, and this was the proper 
cause. By this Spirit he was restored from death : neither in- 
deed loas it possible for him, to be holden of it. Being put to 
-death in thefUsh^ but quickened by the Spirit, says St. Peter. 
But he is likewise declared elsewhere to have died by that same 
Spirit, "^hich here, in opposition to the violence, is said to quicken 
him. Thus JB^5. ix. 14, Through the eternal Spirit he offered 
himself And even from Peter's words, and without the epithet 
eternal, to aid the interpretation, it is evident that the Spirit , 
here opposed to the flesh by body or animal life, is of a higher 
nature and power than the individual soul, which can not of 
itself return to reinTiaHf jor qm 

"' If these points were niceties, and an over-refining in doctrine, 
is it to be believed that the Apostles, John, Peter, and Paul, with 
tie author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, would have laid so 
great a stress on them ? But the tme Ufe of _Christia,ng,iaJtQ^ye 
Christ in^every step of his .life-— not only as their rtde but as 
Aeir_.^tTength -^ looking^ to^him as their pattern both in doing^and 
in suflering, and drawing powet from him for going through both : 

* /oAn i. 11— ja: 
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being without him able fox jnthing- Take comfort, then, thou 
that believest ! It is he that lifts up the sotdfrom the gates of 
death; and he hath said, 1 vnU raise thee up at the last day. 
Thou that believest in him, believe him and take comfort. Yea, 
when thou art most sunk in thy sad apprehensions, and he far 
off to thy thinking, then is he nearest to raise and comfort thee : 
as sometimes it grows darkest immediately before day. 

APHORISM XVn. 

LeightoQ and Coleridge. 

Would any of ypu b^ cured of that common disease, the fear 
of death ? Yet this is not the right iiame of the. disease, a3 a 
mere reference to our armies and navies is sufficient to prove : 
nor can the fear of death, either as loss of life or pain of dying, 
be justly held a common disease. But would you be cured of 
the fear 'and fearful questionings connected with the approach 
of death ? Look this way, and you shall find more than you 
seek. Christ, the Word that was from the beginning, and was 
made flesh and dwelt among men, died. And he, who dying 
conquered death in his own person, conquered sin and death, 
which is the wages of sin, for thee. And of this thou mayest 
be assured, if only thou believe in him and love him. I need 
not add, keep his commandments : since where faith and love 
are, obedience in its threefold character, as e^ct, reward, and 
criterion, follows by that_mpral necessity which is the highest 
form of freedom. The grave is thy bed of rest, and no longer the 
cold bed : for thy Saviour has warmed it, and made it £r,agrant. 

If then it be health and comfort to the faithful that Christ 
descended into the grave, with especial confidence may we 
meditate on his return from thence, quickened by the Spirit : this 
being to those who are in him the certain pledge, yea, the effec- 
tual cause of that Messed resurrection for which they themselves 
hope. There is that imion betwixt them and their Redeemer, 
that they shall rise by the communication and virtue of his rising : 
not simply by his power— for so the wicked likewise to their 
grief shall be raised : but they by his life as their life, 

COMMENT ON THB^ THUEE FEECEDINa APHORISMS. 

To the Keader, who has consented to submit his mind to njiy 
temporary guidance, and who permits me to regard him as my 
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pu|Hl or junior fellowHstadent, I contiiuie to addieas myaelf. 
Should he exist only in my imagination, let the bread float on 
the waters ! If it be the Bread of life, it will not have been 
utterly cast away. 

liot us pause a moment, and review the road we have passed 
over since the transit from Religious Morality to Spiritual Beli- 
gion. My first attempt was to satisfy you, that there is a spir- 
itual principle in man, and to expose the sophistry of the argu- 
ments in ^pport of the contrary. Our next step was to clear 
the road of all cbunter&its, by showing what is not the Spirit, 
what is not spiritual religion. And this was followed by an at* 
tempt to establish a diflerence in kind between religious truths 
and the_ deductions of speculative science ; yet so as to prove, 
that the former are not only equally rational with tlie lafleiT'but 
that they alone appdal to reason in the Miiess and living reality 
of their power. This and the state of mind requisite for the for- 
mation of right convictions respecting spiritual truths, afterwards 
employed our attention. Having then enumerated the Articles 
of the Christian Faith peculiar to Christianity, I entered on the 
great object of the present Work : namely, the removal of all 
valid objections to these articles on grounds of right reason 
or conscience. But to render this practicable, it was necessary, 
first, to present each article in its true Scriptural purity, by ex- 
posure of the caricatures of misinteipreters ; and this, again, 
could not be satisfactorily done till we were agreed respecting 
the faculty entitled to sit in judgment on such questions. I early 
foresaw that my best chance (I will not say, of giving an insight 
into the surpassing worth and transcendent reasonableness of 
the Christian scheme ; but) of rendering the very question in- 
telligible, depended on my success in determining the true na- 
ture and limits of the human Understanding, and in evincing its 
diversity from Reason. In .pursuing this momentous subject, I 
was tempted in two or three instances into disquisitions, which 
if not beyond the comprehension, were yet unsuited to the taste, 
of the persons for whom the Work was principally intended. 
These, however, I have separated from the running text, and 
compressed iiito notes. The Reader will at worst, I hope, pass 
them by as a leaf or two of waste paper, willingly given by him 
to those for whom it may not be paper wasted. Nevertheless, I 
can not conceal that the suliject itself supposes, on the part pf . 
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the Reader, a steadiness in self-questioning, a pleas ure in^rgfer- 

ring to his own inward £;xpenence for the facts asserted by the 

Author, which can only he expected from a person who has fairly 

set his heart on arriving at clear and fixed conclusions in matters 

of faith, ^ut where this interest is felt, nothing more thau a 

common capacity, with the ordinary advantages of education, is 

required for the complete comprehension both of the argument 

) and the result. Let but one thoughtful hour be devoted to the 

I pages 183-190. In all that follows, the Reader will find nodif- 

1 fieulty in understanding my meaning, whatever he may have in 

adopting it. 

' The two great momentsof the Christian Religion ^re. Original 
Sin and Redemption ; that the ground, this the superstructure 
of our faith. The former I have exhibited, first, according to the 
scheme of the Westminster Divines and the Synod of Dort ; then, 
according to the* scheme of a contemporary Arminian divine ; 

* To escape the consequences of this scheme, some Arinini iin divines hare 
asserted tl^tt the penalty inflicted on Adam, and continued in his posterity^ 
was simply the loss'of immortality — death as the utter extinction of personal 
being: immortality being regarded by them (and not, I think, without good 
reason) as a supernatural attribute, and its loss therefore involved in the 
forfeiture of sup^natural graces. This theory has its golden side: and, as 
a private opinion, is said to have the countenance of more than one dignitary 
of our Church, whose general orthodoxy is beyond impeachment. For here 
the penalty resolves itself into the oonsequenee, and this the natural and 
naturally inevitable consequence of Adam's crime. For Adam, indeed, it 
was a positive punishment : a pxmi8hl^ent of his guilt, the justice of which 
who could have dared arraign ? While for the ofiCbpring of Adam it was 
simply a not super-adding to their nature the privilege by which the origi- 
nal man was contra-distinguished from the brute creation — a mere negation 
of which they had no more right to complain than any other species of ani- 
mals. Gk>d in this view appears only in his attribute of mercy, as averting 
by supernatural interposition a consequence naturally inevitable. This is 
the golden side of the theory. But if we approach to it from the opposite . 
direction, it first excites a just scruple, from the countenance it seems to 
give to the doctrine of Materialism. The supporters of this scheme do not, 
I presume, contend that Adam's offspring would not have been born men, 
but have formed a new species of beasts ! And if not^ the notion of a ra- 
tional and self-conscious soul, perishing utterly with the dissolution of the 
organized body, seems to require, nay, almost involves, the opinion that the 
soul is a quality or accident of the body, — a mere harmony resulting from 
organization. 

But let this pass unquestioned. Wh&tever else the descendants of Adam 
might have befeo without the interoeeeion of Ohrist^ yet (thia intereeasioQ 
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and lastly, in contrast with both schemes, I have placed what I 
firmly believe to be the Scri^jtural sense of this article, and vin- 
dicated its entire conformity with reason and experience. I now 
proceed to the other momentous article^ — ^from the necessitating 
occasion of the Christian dispensation to Christianity itself For 
Christianity and Redemption are equival ent terms« And here 
Tay comment will Be comprised m a few sentencea : for I confine 
my views to the one object of clearing this awful mystery from 
those too current misrepresentations of its nature and import, that 
have laid it open to scruples and bbjections, not to such as shoot 

haying been effectually ma4e) they are now endowed with souls that are 
not extinguished together with the material body. — ^Now unless these di- 
yines teach likewise the Romish figment of Purgatory, and to an extent 
in which the Church of Rome herself would denounce the doctrine as an im- 
pious heresy : unless they hold, that a punishment temporary and remedial 
is the worst eyil that the impenitent haye to appcehend in a future state ; 
and that the spiritual death declared and foretold by Christ, Me death eter- 
nal where the worm never dies, is neither death nor eternal, but a certain 
qitantiiin of suffering in a state of faith, hope, and progressiye amendment — 
imless they go these lengths (and the (Myines here intended are orthodox 
Churchmen, men who would not knowingly advance eyen a step on the road 
towards them) — ^then I fear that any advantage. their theory might possess 
oyer the Calylnistio scheme in the article of Original Sin» would be dearly 
purchased by increased difficulties, and an ultrarCalyinistic narrowness in 
the article of Redemption. I at least find it impossible, with my present 
human feelings, not to imagine that eyen in heayen it would be a fearful 
thing to know, that in order to my elevation to a lot infinitely more desi- 
rable than by nature it would haye been, the lot of so vast a multitude had 
been rendered infinitely more calamitous ; and that my felicity had been 
ptirchased by the eyer lasting misery of my fellow-men, Tdio, if no redemp- 
tion had been proyided, after inheriting the pains and pleasures of earthly 
existence during the numbered hours, and the few and eyil— evil yet few-^— 
days of thd years of their mortal life, would have fallen asleep to wake no 
more, — ^would haye sunk into the dreamless sleep of the gray e, and have 
been as the murmur and the plaint, and the exulting swell and the sharp 
scream, which the unequal gust of yesterday snatched from the strings of a 
wind-harp. ' 

In another place I have ventured to question the spirit and tendency of 
Taylor*8 Work on Repentance.* But I ought to have added, that to dis- 
cover and keep the true medium in expounding and applying the efficacy 
of Christ's Cross and Passion, is beyond comparison the most difficult and 
delicate point of practical divinity— and that which especially needs a guid- 
ance from above. 



* Sea also literary Bemains* V. pp. 194-212«— ^(i 
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forth from an nnbelieviiig heart— {against these a sidk bed will 

be a more e^ctaal antidote than all the argument in the world) 

, ' — bat to such scruples as have their birth-place in the reason 

I and moral sense. Not that it ii a mysteiy — not that it passeth all 

I understanding; if the doctrine be more than a hyperbolical 

j phrase, it must do so ; — bat that it iB at variance with the law 

\ rerealed in the conscience ; that it contradicts our moral instincts 

and intuitions — this is the. difficulty which alone is worthy (^ 

an answer. And what better way is there of correcting the mis- 

cmceptioiis than by laying open the source and occasion of them ? 

What surer way of removing the scruples and prejudices, to which 

these misconceptions have giv6il rise, than by propounding the 

mystery itself — namely, the Redemptive Act, as the transcendent 

cause of salvation — ^in the express and definite words in which it 

was enunciated by the Redeemer Himself? 

But here, in addition to the three Aphorisms preceding, I in- 
terpose a view of Redemption as appropriated by faith, coincident 
with Leighton's, though for the greater part e:q)res8ed in my own 
words. This I propose as the right view. Then follow a few 
sentences transcribed firami Field (an excellent divine of the reign 
of James I., of whose work on the Church,'" it would be difficult 
to speak too highly), containing the questiims to be solved, and 
which are numbered as an Aphorism, rather to preserve the uni- 
formity of appearance, than as being strictly such: Then follows 
the Gonunent : as part and commencement Qf which the Reader 
will consider the two paragraphs ef pp. 172-3, written for this 
purpose, and in the fi^resight of the present inqiliry ; and I en- 
treat him therefore to begin the Comment by re-perusihg these. 

APHORISM XVHL 

Steadfast hyjaith. ^ This is ab so lut e ly noo oss ary feg-^pemrtance 
^^^thft '*^^ r^"^^?^*^ There is no standing out without some 
nrm ground to stand on : and this faith alone supplies. By faith 

in Jhe-Jolceui££/Jirist the power of God becomes o urs. When the 

soul is beleaguered by enemies, weakness on the walls, treachery 
at the gates, and corruption in the cits^del, then by faith she says 
— ^Lamb of God slain firom the foundation of the world ! Thou 
art my strength ! I look to thee for dieliverance ! And thus she 

* See Literary Remaiiui, V. pp. 52-'7S.--jSa 
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overcomes. The pollution {miasma) oi sin is precipitated by his 
blood, the power of sin is conquered by his Spirit. The Apostle 
says not — ^steadfast by your own resolutions and purposei~ri5ut — 
Steadfast by faun. Nor yet steadfast in your will, but steadfast 
in the faith. We are not to be looking to, or brooding over ou r- 
selves, either foFTLCcusation or for confi3Sice,"or ]^^ a deopyet 
too frequent "self^deiuBidn^ to obtain We latter by making a merit 
to ourselves of the former. But we are to look to Christ and 
Mm crucified. The law that is very nigh to thecy even in thy 
heart: the law that condemneth and hath no promise; that 
stoppeth the guilty past in its swift "flight,; and maketh it disown 
its name ; the law will accuse thee enough. Linger not in the 
justice-court listening to thy indictment. Loiter not in waiting 
to hear the sentence. No, anticipate the verdict. Appeal to 
GsBsar. Haste to the king for a pardon. Struggle thitherward, 
though in fetters ; and, cry aloud, and collect the whole remaining 
strength of thy will in the outcry — I bdieve ; Lordj help nvy 
unbdief! Disclaim all right of property in thy fetters. Say that 
they belong to the old> man, and that thou dost but carry them to 
the grave, to be buried with their owner ! Fix thy thought on 
what Christ did, what Christ sufl^ed, what Christ is — as if thou 
wouldst fill the hollowness of thy soiil with Christ. If he emptied 
hinii^elf of glory to become s^ for thy salvation, must not thou be 
emptied of thy sinful self to become rigl^teousness in and through 
his agony and the efiective merits of his Cross ?^ By what other 

* 6Wmant^<;«^0e{t» fAtf^esA is eternity in the fo^^ But eternity 

in relation to time is as the absolute to the conditional^ or the real to the 
apparent^ and Redemption must partake of both ;^~AlwayB perfected, for it 
is a Fiat of the Eternal ;— continuous, for it is a process in relation to man ; 
the former the alone objectively, and therefore uniyersally, true. That Re- 
demption is an opiM perfedum, a fbiished work, the daira to which is con- 
ferred in Baptism :< t^at a Christian can not speak or think as if his re- 
demption by the bloody and his justification by- the righteousness of Christ 
alone, were future or contingent eventi, but must both say and think, I have 
been redeemed, I am justified ; lastly, that for 2m many as wfe received into 
his Church by Baptism, Christ has condemned sin in the flesh, has made it 
dead in law, that is, no longer imputable aa ^uilt, has destroyed the objec- 
tive reaUty of sin : — ^these are truths, which aU the Reformed Churches, 
Swedish, Danish, Erangelical (or Lutheran), the Reformed (the OalTinistio 
in mid-G«rmaziy, Holland, France, and Qeneya, so called), lastly, the Church 
of England, and the Churdi of Scotland — ^nay, the best and most learned 
dtrines of the^ Roman Catiiolic Churdi have united in upbokUng as most 
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means, ui what other fonn^ is it possible for thee to stand in the 
presence of the Holy One ? With what mind wouldst^thou come 
before God, if not with the mind of Him, in whom alone God 
loveth the world?. With good advice, perhaps, and a little 
assistance, thou wouldst rather cleanse and patch up a mind of 

certain and necessary articles of faith, and the effectual preaching of which 
Luther declares to be the appropriate criterion atantis vel cadentis Eecleaia, 
The Church ie jrtancting or falling, according as this doctrine is supported, 
or overlooked, or counterrened Kor ha^ the contrary doctrine, according 
to which the baptized are yet each individually to be called, converted, and 
chosen, with kll the corollaries from this assumption, the watching for signs 
and sensible assurances, the frames, and the states, and the feelings, and th^ 
sudden conversions, the contagious fever-boils of the (most unfitly, so called) 
Evangelicals, and Arminian Methodists of the day, be^i in any age taught 
or countenanced by any known and accredited Christian Churdi, or by any 
body and succession of learned divines. On the other hand, it has rarely 
happened that the Church has not been troubled by PharisaAO and fi»mft^.i'<^l « 
individuals, -^o have sought, by working on tli^ fears and feelings of the 
weak and unsteady, that celebrity which they could not obtaili by learning 
and orthodoxy ; and alas 1 so ^subtle is the poison, and so malignant in its 
operation,, that it is almost hopeless to attempt the cure of any person, once 
infected, itiore particularly when, as most often happens, the j^atii^t is a 
woman. Nor does Luther, in his numerous and admirable discourses on this 
point, conceal ox palliate the difficulties which the carnal mind, that works 
under many and different disguises, throws in the way to prevent the lay- 
ing firm hold of the truth. One most mischievous and very popularijnis- 
belief must be cleared away in the first instance — ^the presumption, I mean, 
that whatever is not quite simple, and what any plain body can understand 
at the first hearing, can not be of necessary belief, or among the fundamen- 
tal articles lOr essentials of Christian fiaitlv A docile childUke mind, a defer- 
ence to the authority of the Churches, a presumption of the truth of doc- 
trines that have been received and taught as true by the whole Church in 
all times ; reliance on the positive dedarations of the Apostle — in. short, all 
the convictions df the truth of a doctrine that are previous to a perfect in- 
sight into its truth, because these convictions, with the affections and dispo- 
sitions accompanying them, ore the very means and ooplitions of attaining 
to that insight — and study oiy and quiet meditat^n OQ, them with a gradual 
growth of spiritual knowledge and earnest prayer for its increase ; all these, 
to each and all of which th« young Christian is so repeatedly-and fervently 
exhorted by St. Paul, are to be superseded, because, forsooth, truths needfol 
for all men must be quite simple and easy, and adapted to the capacity of 
all, even of the plainest and dullest understanding! What can not he 
poured all at once on a man, can obly be supererogatory -drops from the 
emptied show«r-bath of rdigious instruction I But surely, the more rational 
inference would be, that the fedth, which is to save the whole apan, must 
have its roots and justifying grounds in the very depths of our being. And 
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thy own, and offer it as thy admission-right, thy qualification to 
Him who obarged his angels taith folly ! Oh ! t ake comiael of 

thy reason. It will show thee how impossible it is that even a 

world should merit the love of eternal wisdom and altsuffieing 
beatitude, otherwise than as it -is contained in that all-perfect 
Idea, in which the Supreme Spirit contemplateth himself, aMtho 
plenitude of his infinity— the Only-Bpgotten before all' ages, the 
beloved Son] in whom the Father is indeed vhU plefi^ed ! 

And as the mind, so the body with which it is to be clothed ; 
as the indweller, so the house in which it is to be the abiding- 
place.* There is but one wedding-garment, in whict we can 

he who can read the writingff of the Apostles, Jc^ and Paul, without find- 
«iDg in almost every page a confirmation of this, must have looked at them, 
as at the sun in an eclipse, through Mackened glasses. 

* St. Paul blends both forms of expression^ and asserts the same doctrine, 
^rhen speaking of the celestial body provided for the ne%o man in the spiritual 
flesh and blood, that is, thc^forming power and vivific life of the incarnate 
"Word :. for thd blood is the life, and the flesh tfee power) — ^when speaking, 
I say, of this celeitial body as a- koiuie s^^ot made with hands, eternal in the 
heavenSfjet brought down to us,, made appropriable by faith, and ours — ^he 
adds, /or mtki^ earthly house (that is, this mortal life, as the inwa^ prin- 
ciple or energy oi^ oiir tabernacle, or outward and sensible body) we groan, 
eamestiy desiring to be clothed upon with our, house which is from heaven : 
not thai we woidd be unclothed, but clothed upon, that niortdlity might be 
twallmsed up of life. 2Cor. v:l-4b 

The last four words of the first verse {eternal in the heavens) compared 
with the eonelusion of v. ^ {which is from heaven), present a coincidence 
-with John iii. 13^<^*' And no man hath ascended up to heaven, but he that came 
down from heaven, even the Son of Man, which is in heaven," Woi^d not the 
coincidence be more apparent, if the words, of John had been rendered word 
for word, even to a disregard of the English idiom, and with what would 
be servile and superstitious fidelity in the translation of a c(Mnmon classic! 
I can dee«to reas6n why the obdel^, so frequent in St. Johtf, should not be 
rendered literally, no one ; and there may be a reasofi why it should. I 
have some doubt Ws^mBe respecting the omission of the definite articles 
rdv, Tov, Tu — ^and a greater ^ to the 6v {^v, both i& this place and in John L 
18, being adequately rendered by QMr%%ich is. What sense some of the 
Greek Fathers Attached to, or inferred from, St. ^Paul's in (he heavens, the 
theological student (and. to theologians is this note principally addressed) 
may find in Waterland's letters to a CSountry Clergyman — a divine, whose 
judgment and strong sound sense are as unquestionable as his learnitig ^d 
orthodoxy. A Olergyntian, in full orders, who has never read the works of 
Boll and Waterland, has a duty yet to perform. 

Let it n«t be objected, that, forgetful of my own professed aversion to 
allegorical interpretations, I have, In this note, fallen into the food hmmor 
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sit down At the marriage feast of Heaven : and ihaX is the bride- 
groom's own. gift) when he gave himself £>r us, that we might 
Hve in him and he in us. ^here is but one robe of righteousness, 
even the spii^tui^ body, formed by the assimilative pawer of faith, 
fer whoever eate|h the flesh, of the Son of Man, and drinketh his 
blood. Bid Christ come from Heaven, did the Son of God leave 
1ib» glory %phich/ie had vrUh his Farther before the toorld began, 
only to show us a way to life, to teach truths, to teU us of a 
resunectioii ? Or saith'he not, lam the vJoy-^-Icvm, the trtdh — 
I aan the reswrrectum and the life? 

APHORISM XIX. ' 
• ' ' Meld 

The Bomanists teach that sins committed afler Baptism (that 

is, for the inunente majority of Christians having Christian pa- 

of the mystic dirines, aad allfegorizers of Holy Writ. There is, belieye m«^ 
a wide difference between aymboUcal and aUegprieaL If I say that the flesh 
and blood {cor^pfM ndumenon) of the Incarnate Word are power and life, I 
say likewise that this mysterions power and life are verily and actually tiie 
flesh and bLood of Christ They are the aUegorizers who tura the sixth 
chapter of the Gospel according to St. John, the hard, myinff — who can hear 
it /—-after which time many of Christ's disciples, who had been eye-witr 
nesses of his mighty miracles, who had heard the sublime mcHrality of his 
Sermon on the Mount, had glorified Qod for the 'VTisdam^ which they had 
heard, and had been prepared to acknowledge, Thitia indeed the Christ, — 
went back and walked no more with him I^— the hard sayings, which eyen 
the Twelve were not yet competent to understand &rther than that they 
were to l;ie spiritually understood/, and which the chief of the Apostles was 
content to receive with an implicit and antidpatiye finth I — ^they, I repeat, 
are the allegorizerd who moralize these hard sayiogs, these high words of 
mystery, into a hyperbolical metaphcnr per cato«Artf«ifi, which only means a 
belief ai the doctrine which Paul believed, an obedience to the law respect- 
ing which Paul wga blamehaay before the voice called him on the road to 
Damascus I What every parent, every huma^ preceptor, would do when 
a child had misunderstood a metaphor or apolpgue in a literal sense, we all 
ki^ow. But the meek and mercifid Jesus suffered many of his disciples to 
fall off from eternal Ufe» when, to retain them, he had only to say, — O ye 
simple ones 1 why are ye offended ? My words, indeed, sound strange ; but 
I mean no more than wluit you have often and often heard from me before, 
with delight and entire acquiescence I— rO^dSot Jndcetu / Nan ego, It is 
sufficient for me to know that I have used the language of Paul and John, 
as it was understood and interpreted by Justin Martyr, Tertullian, Irenssua, 
and (if he does not err) by the whole CSiristian Churidi Uien eidsting. [See 
TaWe TaJk., vi. 8X«, Sll-^jaLJ 
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Teats, all their sins from the cradle to.the gr&ve) are not so re- 
mitted for Christ's sake, but that we must suffer that extremity 
of punishment which they d^^rve : and therefore either we must 
afflict ourselves in such sort and tlegree of extremity as may an- 
swer the demerit of our sins, or b9' punished by, God, here, or in 
the world to come, in such degree and sort that his justice may 
be satisfied, f As the encysted venom, or poiBon-}>ag, beneath the 
adder's fang, so does this doctrine lie beneath the tremendous 
power of the Bx)Qiish Hierarchy, The demorali£ng influence of 
this dogma, and that it curdled the very life-blood in the veins^of . 
Ch^stendom, it was given to Lul&er, beyond all men since Paul, 
to see, feel, and promulgate. And yet in his large Treatise on 
E^pentance, how near to the spirit of this doctrine— ^ven to the 
very walls and gates of Babylon— was Jeremy Taylor driven, in 
recoiling firom the fanatiaal extremes of the oppbsite error !] _ Bu t 
they that are orthodox, teach that it is injustice to require the 
paying of one debt twice. * * * It is no less absurd to say, as 
the Papists do, that our satisfaction* is required as a condition^ 
without which Christ's satisfaction is not applicable unto us, than 
to say, Peter hath paid the debt of John, and he to whom it was 
due accepteth of the payment on the condition that John pay it 
himself also. ^ ^ ^ The satisfaction of Christ is communicated 
and applied unto us without sufiering the punishment that sin 
deserveth [and essentially invplveth], upon the condition of our 
faith and repentance. [To which I would add : Without &ith 
there is no poWer of repentance : without a commencing repent- 
ance no power to faith : and that it is in the power of the will 
either to repent or to have faith in the Gospel sense of the words, 
is itself a consequence of the redemption of mankind, a free gift 
of the B^eemer : the guilt of its rejection, the refusing to avail 
ourselves of the power, being all that we can consider as exclu- 
sively attributable to our own act.J 

COMMENT. (containing AN A|*PLICATION OF THE PKINCIPUBS LAID 

DOWN IN PP. 235-6.) . 

Forgiveness of sin, the abolition of guilt, through the redemp- 
tive power of Christ's love^ and of his perfect obedience during 
his voluntary assumption of humanity, is expressed, on accoimt 
oi the resemblance of the consequences in both cases, by the pciy- 
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ment of a debt for another, which debt the payer had not him- 
Belf incurred. Now the impropriatioa of this metaiphor — (that 
is, the taking it literally) — ^by transferring the sameness from the 
consequents to the antecedents, or inferring the identity of the 
causes from a resemblance in the efiects — ^this is the point on 
which I am at issue : and the view or scheme of Redemption 
grounded on this confusion I believe to be altogether un-Scrip- 
tural. 

Indeed, I know not in what other instance I could better ex- 
emplify the species of sophistry noticed in p. 245, as the Aristo- 
telean fietdfiacrig stg dilXo yivog^ or clandestine passing over into a 
diverse kind. The purpose of a metaphor is to illustrate a some- 
thing less known by a pafffal identificaticaL.oLli with some other 
TKtrfg betterlinderstood, or at least more familiar. Now the ar- 
ticTe dTRgdgmpttOn may be considered in a two-fold relation — ^in 
relation to the antecedent, that is, the Redeemer's act, as the 
efficient cause and condition of redemption ; and in relation to 
the consequent, that is,. the effects in and for the Redeemed. 
Now it is the latter r^lation^ in which the subject is treated of, 
set forth, expanded, and enforced by St. Paul. The mysterious 
act, the operative cause, is transcendent. Factiim est .* and be- 
yond the information contaified in the enuticiation of the fact, it 
can be characterized only by the consequences. It is the conse- 
quences of the act of Redemption, which the zealous Apostle 
would bring home to the minds and affections both of Jews and 
Gentiles. Now the Apostle's opponents and gainsayers were 
principally of the former class. They were Jews : not only Jews 
unconverted, but such as had partially received the Grospel, and 
who, sheltering their national prejudices under the pretended au- 
thority of Christ's original Apostles and the Church in Jerusalem, 
set themselves up against Paul as followers of Cephas. Add too, 
that Paul himself was a Hebrew of the Hebrews ; intimately 
versed in the Jews' religion above many his equals in his otm 
nation, and above measure zedUms of the traditions of his fa- 
thets. It might, therefore, have been anticipated that, his rea- 
soning would receive its outward forms and language, that it 
would take its predominant colors, from his own past, and his op- 
ponents' present, habits of thinking; and that his figures, images, 
analogies and references woidd be taken preferably from objects, 
opinions, events, and ritual observances ever uppermost in the 
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imaginations of his own countrymen. And such we find them ; 
— ^yet so judiciously selected, that the prominent forms, the fig- 
ures of most frequent recurrence, are drawn from points of belief 
and practice, forms, laws, rit€S and customs, which then prevailed 
through the whole Roman world, and were common to Jew and 
Gentile. 

Now it would be difficult if not impossible to select points 
better suited to this purpose, as being equally familiar to all, and 
yet having a special interest for the Jewish converts, than those 
are from which the learned Apostle has^rawn the four principal 
metaphors, by which he illustrates the blessed consequences of 
Christ's redemption of mankind. Th«se are : 1. Sin offerings, 
sacrificial expiation. 2. E^conciliation, atonement, xajaXlayi^.* 

* This word occurs but once in the New Testament; Rom. v. 11, the mar- 
ginal rendering being reconciliation. The personal noun, KaraXXaKT^g, ia 
still in use with the modern Greeks R>r a money-changer, or one who takes 
the debased currency, so general in countries under a despotic or other dis- 
honest government, in exchange for sterling coin or bulUon ; the purchaser 
paying the KaraXXayi^y that is, the ditference. In the elder Greek writers, 
the verb means to exchange for an opposite, as, KoraXTuiooeTo r^ ix^PVv 
Toiq araaajTaic — He exchanged within himself enmity for friendship (that 
is, he reconciled himself), with his party; — or, as we say, made it up with 
them, an idiom which (with whatever loss of dignity) gives the exact force 
of the word. He made up the difference. The Hebrew word, of very fre- 
quent occurrence in the Pentateuchj which we render by the substantive 
atonement, has its radical or visual image in eopher, pitch. Qen, vi. 14, 
Thou shall pitch it mthin and without with pitch ; — Whence to unite, to fill 
up a breach or leak, the word expressing both the act, namely the bringing 
together what had been previously separated, and the means, or material, 
by which the re-union is effected, as in oin* EngUsh verbs, to caulk, to sol- 
der, to poy or pay (from poiXj pitch), and the French tuiver. Thence, meta- 
phorically, expiation, the picieiUa having the same root, and being grounded 
on another property or use of gums and resins, the supposed cleansing 
powers of their fumigation; H^umb. viii. 21 : made atonetnent for the Levites 
to cleanse them. — ^Lastly (or if we are to believe the Hebrew Lexicons, prop- 
erly and most frequenfly) it means ransom. But if by proper, the inter- 
preters mean primary and radical, the assertion does not need a confutation : 
all radicals belonging to one or other of three classes : — 1. Interjections, or 
sounds expressing sensations or passions. 2. Imitations of sounds, as splashy 
roar, whiz, <&c. 8. and principally, viAial images, objects of sight. But as 
to frequency, in all the numerous (fifty I believe) instances of the word in 
the Old Testament, I have not found one in which it can, or at least need, 
be rendered by ransom : though beyond aU doubt ransom is used in the 
Epistle to ISmotby as an equivalent term. 
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3. BjuuKtan from elayeiy, redemptipii, the buying back agaiii, or 
being bought back. 4. Satisfaction of a creditor's claims by a 
payment of tb^ debt. • To one or other of these four heads all 
the ntuierous formi and exponents of Christ's mediation in St 
JPaul'is writimgs may be referred. Akid the very number and va- 
riety of the words or periphraMs used by him to express one and 
the saia^ thiog/ furnish the strongest presumptive proof that all 
alike were used m'etaphorically. {In the following notation, let 
the small letters represent the effects or consequences, and the 
capitals the efficient eauses'or antecedents. Whether by causes 
we mean acts- or agents, is indifferent. Now let X signify a 
transcendent, thait is, a cause beyond our comprehension, and not 
within the sphere of sensible experience ; and on the other hand, 
let A, B, C, and D iiipresent each one known and familiar cause, 
in reference to some single and characteristic effect : namely, A 
in reference to k, B to 1, C to m^«and J) to n. Then I say X+ 
k 1 m n is in different places expressed byA + k; B-fl; C+m; 
D4- n. And these I should call metaphorical exponents of X.] 

Now John, the beloved disciple, who leaned on the Lord's 
bosom, the Evangelist xord n rfit^a, that is according to the spirit, 
the inner and substantial truth of the Christian Creed — John, 
recording the Redeemer's pwn words, enunciates the fact itself^ 
to the full extent in which it is enunciable for the human mind, 
simply and without any metaphor, by identifying it in kind with 
a fact of hourly occurrence-^-expressing it, I say, by a familiar 
fact the same in kind with that intended, though of a far lower 
dignity ; — ^by a fact of every man's experience, known to all, yet 
not better understood than the fact described by it. In the re. 
deemed it is a re-generation, a birth, a spiritual seed impregnated 
and evolved, l^e germinal principle of a higher and enduring life, 
of a spiritual life — ^that is, a life the actuality of which is not 
dependent on the material body, or limited by the circiunstances 
and processes indispensable to its organization and subsistenpe. 
Briefly, it is the differential of immortality, of which the assimi- 
lative power of faith and love is the integrant, and. the life in 
Christ the integration. 

But even this would be an iinperfeet statement, if we omitted 
the awful truth, that besides that dissolution of our earthly tab- 
ernacle which we call death, there is another death, not the 
mere negation of life, but its positive opposite. And aa there is a 
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mystery of life, and an assimilation to the prinoiple . of life, even 
to him who is the Life ; so is there a mystery of deat^, and an 
assimilation to the principle of evil ; a &uctiiying of the corrupt 
seed, of which death is the germinatiQnv l^us'the vegeneration 
to spiritual Hfe is at llie same time a redemption &pi& the spiritual 
death. * . • 

Eespecting the Redemptive Act itself, and the JHvine Agent, 
we know from revelation that h^ was made a quickening 
(Soxmotavy, life-making) Spirit : and that in order to this it was 
necessary that God should be manifested in tke flesh ; Hiat the 
Eternal Word, through whom and by whom tfce world {nda/iog, 
the order, beauty, and sustaining law of visible m^jores) was and 
is, fihould be made flesh, assume our humanity personally, ftdfil ' 
all righteousness, and so sufier and so die ^r us, as in dying to 
conquer death for as many as should receive him. More than 
this, the mode, the possibility, we 'are hot coihpetent to know. 
It is, as hath been alieady observed concerning the primal act 
of apostasy, a mystery by the iieces^ty of th^ subject — a mystery 
which at all events it will be time enough for ud to seek and ex- ; 
pect to understand, when we understand the mystery of our nat- 
ural life, and its conjunction with mind and will and personal 
identity. Even the truths that are^ven to us to know, we can 
know onlyjtExough faith in the spiriti^ They are spiritual things, 
which niust Jba'&piritual]^^«6erned. Such, however, being the 
means and the efiects of our redemption, well might the iervent 
Apostle associate it with whatever was eminently dear and pre- 
cious to erring and afflicted mortals, and (where no expression 
could be commensurate, no single title be other than imperfect) 
seek £bom similitude of efiect to describe the superlative boon, by 
successively transferring to it, as by a superior claim, the name 
of each several act, and ordinance, habitually connected in the 
minds of all his hearers with feeliags of joy, confidence, and 
..gratitude. 

Do you rejoice when the atonement made by the priest has 
removed the civil stain from your name, restored you to your 
privileges as a son of Abraham, and replaced you in the respect 
of your brethren ? — Here is an atonement which takes away a 
deeper and worse stain, an eating canker-spot in ihe very heart 
of your personal being. This, to as many as receive it, gives the 
privilege to 4)ecome sons of God (John i. 12) ; this will admit 
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you to the society of angels, and insure to you the rights of broth- 
erhood with spirits made perfect (^Heb. xii. 22). Here is a sac- 
rifice, a sin-offering for the whole world : and a High Priest, who 
is .indeed a Mediator ; who, not in tjrpe or shadow, but in very 
truth, and in his own rights stands in the place of 3ian to God, 
and of God to Man ; and who receives ^ a Judge what he of- 
fered as an advocate. 

Would you be grateful to one who had ransomed you from 
slavery under a' bitter foe, or who brought you out of capti^ty ? 
Here is redemption from a far direr slavery, the slavery of si^ 
unto death; and he who gave hunself for the ransom^ has taken 
captivity captive. 

Had you by your own fitult alienated yourself from your best, 
your only sure friend ; — had you, like a prodigal, cast yourself 
out of your Father's house ;— would you not love the good Sa- 
maritan, "^vho should reconcile you to your friend ? Would you not 
prize above all price the intercession, whicji had brought you back 
from husks, and th^ tending of swine, and restored you to your 
father's arms, and seated you at your father's table ? 

Had you involved yourselves in a heavy debt for certain gew- 
gaws, for high-seasoned meats, and intoxicating drinks, and glis- 
tering apparel, and in default of payment had made yourself over 
as a bondsman to a ha^rd creditor, who, it was foreknown, would 
enforce the bond of judgment to the last tittle ;-^with what emo- 
tions would you not receive the glad tidings that a stranger, or a 
friend whom iii the days of your wantonness you had neglected 
and reviled, had paid the debt for you, had made satisfaction to 
your creditor ? But you have incurred a debt of death to the 
^ evil nature ; you have sold yourself over to sin ; and, relatively 
^ to you, and to all your means and resources, the seal on the bond 
irthe seal of necessity. It& stamp is the nature of evil. But 
i \fa^ stranger has appeared, the forgiving friend has come, even 
ythe Son of God from heaven : and to as many as have faith in 
' ' his name, I say — the debt is paid for you ; — ^the satisfaction has 
been made. 

Now, to simplify the argument, and at the same time to bring 
the question to the test, we will confine our attention to the figure 
last mentioned, namely, the satisfaction of a debt. Passing by 
our modem Alogi, who find nothing but metaphors in either 
Apostle, let us suppose for a moment, with certain divines, thqt 
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our Lord's words, recorded by JoUd, and which in all places re- 
peat and assert the same analogy, are to be regarded as meta- 
phorical ; and that it is the Varied expressions of St. Paul that 
are to be literally interpreted : for example, that sin is, or in- 
volves, an infinite debt (in the proper and lHw-court sense of the 
word, debt} — a debt owing by ns to the vindictive justice of God 
the Father, which can only be liquidated by the everlasting mis- 
ery of Adam and all his posterity, or by a sum of sufiering equal 
to this. Likewise, that God the Father, by his absolute decree, 
or (as some divines teach) through the necessity of his unchange- 
able justice, had determined to exact the full sum : which must, 
therefore,* be paid either by ourselves or by some other in our 
namd and behalf But besides the debt which all mankind con- 
tracted in and through Ad^, as a homo puUicuSt even as a na- 
tion is bound by the acts of its head or its plenipotentiary, every 
man (say these divines) is an insolvfint debtor on his own score. 
In thk fearful predicament the Spn of God took compasdicni oa 
mankind, and resolved to pay the debt for us, and to satisfy the 
divine justice by a perfect equivalent. Accordingly, by a strange 
yet strict consequence, it haet been holden, by more than one of 
these divines^ that the agonies sufier^d by Christ were equal in 
amount to the sunk total of the torments of all mankind here and 
hereafter, or to the infinite debt,^ which in an endless succession 
of instalments w« should have been paying to the divine justice, 
had it not been paid in full by the Son of God incstmate ! 

It is easy to say — " but I do not hold this, or we do not 
make Hob an article of our belief!" The true question is : " Do 
you take any part of it ; and can you reject the rest without be- 
ing inconsequent?"" Are debt, satisfaction, payment in fuU, 
creditor's rights, and the like, nomina propriay by which the very 
nature of Redemption and its occasion are expressed ; — or axe 
they, with several others, figures of speech for the purpose of 
illustrating the nature and extent of the consequences and efiects 
of the Redemptive Act^ and to excite in the receivers a due sense 
of the magnitude and mani&ld operation of the boon, and of the 
love and gratitude due to the Redeemer? If still you reply, the 
former : then, as your whole theory is gsbimded on a notion of 
justice, I ask you — Is this justice^ a moral attribute ? But mo- 
rality commences with, and begins in, the sacred distinction be- 
tween thing and person. On this distinction all law, human and 

vol.. 1. O 
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diyine, is grounded : consequently, the law of justice. If you at- 
tach any meaning to the term justice, as applied to God, it must 
be the same to which you refer when you afObrm or deny it of 
any other personal agent — save only, that in its attribution to 
God, you speak of it as^ unmixed and perfect. For if not, what 
do you mean ? And why do you call it by the same name? I 
may, therefore, with all right and reason, put the case as between 
man and man. For should it be found irreconcilable with the 
justice which the light of reason, made law in the conscience, 
dictates to man, how much more must it be incongruous with the 
all-perfect justice of God ! Whatever case I should imagine 
would be felt by the reader as below the dignity of the subject, 
and ia some measure jarring with his feelings ; and in other re- 
spects the more familiar the case, the better suited to the preset 
purpose. 

A sum of £1000 is due from James to Feter^ for which James 
has given a bond. He is insolvent, and the bond is on the point 
of being put in suit against him, to James's utter ruin. At this 
moment Matthew steps in, pays Feter the thousand pounds, and 
discharges the bond. In this case, no man would heiitate to ad- 
mit, that a comi^ete satisfaction had been made to Feter. Mat- 
thew's £1000 is a perfect eqtdvalent for the sum which James 
was bound to have paid, and which Feter had lent. It is the 
same thing, and this is altogether a question ,pf things. Now 
instead of James's being indebt^ to Feter in a smn of money 
which (he having become insolvent) Matthew pays for him, let 
me put the case, that James had been guilty of the basest and 
most hard-hearted ingratitude to a most worthy and afiectionate 
mother, who had not only performed all the duties and tender 
offices of a mother, but whose whole heart was bound up in this 
her only child— who had foregone all the pleasures jBind amuse- 
ments of life in watching over his sickly childhood, had sacrificed 
her health and the far greater part of her resources* to rescue him 
from the consequences of his fellies and excesses during his youth 
and early manhood ; and to. procure for him the means of his 
present rank and affiuence— all which he had repaid by neglect, 
desertion, and open profl^acy. Here the mother stands in the 
relation of the creditor : and here too, I will suppose the same 
generous friend to interfere, and to perform with the greatest 
tenderness and constancy all those duties of ,a grateful and afiec- 
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tionate son, wEich James ought to have performed. Will this 
satisfy the mother's claims on James, or entitle him to her es- 
teem, approhation, and blessing t Or what if Matthew the vi- 
carious son, should at length address her in words to this pur- 
pose : " Now, I trust you are appeased, and will be henceforward 
reconciled to James. I have satisfied all your claims on him. 
I have paid his debt in fiill : and you are too just to require the 
Same debt to be paid twi6e over. You will therefore regard him 
with the same complacency, and receive him into your presence 
with the same love, as if there had been no difference between 
him and you. For I have made it up." "What other reply 
could the swelling heart of the mother dictate than this : ** 
misery ! and is it possible that you are in league with my unnat- 
ural child to insult me ? Must not the v^y necessily of yotir 
abandonment of your propher sphere form an additional evidence 
of his guilt ? Must not the sense of your goodness teach me 
more fully to comprehend, more vividly to feel, the evil in him ? 
Must not the contrast of your merits magnify his demerits in his 
mother's eye, and at once recall and embitter the conviction of 
the cankef-worm in his soul?" ' 

K indeed by the force of Matthew's example, by persuasion, or 
by additional and more mysterious influences, or by an inward 
co-agency, compatible with tbe existence of a personal will, 
James should be led to repent ; if through admiration and love 
of this great goodness ^gradually assimilating his mind to the 
mind of his benefactor, he should in his own person become a 
grateful and dutiful child — then doubtless the mother would be 
wholly satisfied? But then the case is no longer a question of 
things, or a matter of debt payable by another. Nevertheless, 
the efiect, — and the Header will remember that it is the eflects 
and consequences of Christ's mediation, on which St. Paul is di- 
lating — ^the e^ct to James is similar in both cases, that is in 
the case of James, the debtor, and of James, the midutiful son. 
In both cases, James is liberated from a grievous burthen : and 
in both cases, he has to attribute liis liberation to the act and 
free grace of another. The only difierence is, that in the former 
case (namely, the payment of the debt) the beneficial act is, 
singly and without requiring any reacti(m or co-agency on the 
part of James, the efficient cause of his liberation; while in 
the latter case (namely, that of Eedenaption) l^e beneficial 
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act is the &at, the indispeiisable condition, and then, t&e co- 
efficient. 

The profeflsional student of theology will, perhaps, nndeistand 
the diiferent positions asserted in the preceding argument more 
readily if they are presented e^noptically, that is, brought at once 
within his view, in the form of answers to four questions, com- 
fttising the constituent parts of the Scriptural doctrine of iEUdemp- 
tbn. And I trust that my lay readers of both sexes will not al- 
low themselves to be scared from the perusal of ih» following 
short catechism, bf half a dozen Latin words, or rather words 
with Latin endings, that translate themselves into English, wh^ 
I dare assure them, that they will encounter no other obstacle to 
their foil and easy c(HnpEehensi<m of the contents. 

SYlfOFSIS OF THE CONSTITDSNT FOIIfTS IN THB DOG THINS OF RSISBM9- 
TIQN, IN FOpB, QUESTIONS, WITH COnRESPONSlENT ANaWEKS. 

QUESTIONS. 

(L 4^«ns causator? 
3. Effecttmi aittsatuTit? 
4. ConseqtimHa ah effecto 7 

ANSWERS. 

L The Agent and personal Cause of the B^empli^ii of man- 
kind is— the co^extemal Word and only begotten Son of the Liv- 
ing God, incarnate, tempted, agonizing {agonists d}^y«^<S/u»»o$), 
crucified, submitting to death, resurgent, communioant of his 
Spirit, ascendent, and obtaining for his Church the descent and 
communion of the Holy Spirit, the Comforter. 

IL The Causative Act isr— a spiritual and transcendent mys- 
tery, that passeth aCL understanding. 

IIL The Bfiect Caused i»— the being bom anew ; as before in 
the flesh to the world, so now bom in tiie spirit to Clmst. 

lY. The Consequences from the Eflect are-Hsanctification 
from sin, and liberation fixmi the inherent and penal consequen- 
ces of sin in the world to come, with all the mieans and processes 
of Sanctification by the Word and the Spirit : these consequents 
being the same for the sinner relatively to God and his own souli 
asrthe satis&ction of a debt for a debtor relatively to his creditor; 
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as ihe saerifieial otonemeat made by the priest for the transgres- 
sor of the Mosaic Law ; as the reconciliation to an alienated pa- 
rent for a son who had estranged himself fiDom his father's house 
and presence ; and as a redemptive ransom for a slave or captive. 

Now I complain, that this metaphorical naming of the trans- 
cendent causative act through the medivm of its proper efiects 
from actions aad causes of familiar oocurr^ice connected with 
the former by similarity of result, has been mistaken for an in- 
tended designation c^the essential character of the causative act 
itself ; and that thus divines have interpreted Ue (jmni what was 
spoken de singuioi and magnified a paitial equation into a total 
identity. 

I will merely hint to my.more learned readers, and to the pro- 
fessional students of theok^, that the origin of this error is to be 
sought for in the discussions of the Greek Fath^s, and (at a lotor 
period) of the Bchoohnen, on the obscure and abysmal subject of 
the divine A-seity, and the distinction betwe^i the dili^fia and 
the ^ouli}, that is» the Absolute WiU, as the universal ground of 
all being, and the election and purpose of God in the Personal 
Idea, as the Father. And this, view would have allowed me to 
express what I belieye to be the true iititport and Scriptural idea 
of Redemption in terms much more nearly resmnbMng those used 
ordinarily by the Calvinistic divines, and with a conciHative 
show of coincidence. But this motive was outweighed by the 
reflection, that I could not rationally have expected to be unde!r- 
stpod by those to whom I most wish to be intelligible : et si non 
vis inteUigi, cur vis legi ? 

Not to oounteryenp the purpose of a Synopsis, I have detached 
the confirmative, or explanatory remarks firom &e answers to 
questions II. and III., and place them below as schclia. A single 
glance of the eye will enable the reader to re-coxmect each with 
the sentience it is supposed to follow. 

SCHOLIUM TO ANS. H. 

Nevertheless, the fact or actnal truth having been assured to 
us by revelatimi, it is not impossible, by steadfast meditation on 
the idea and supernatural character of a personal Will, for a mind 
spiritually disciplined to satisfy itself, that the redemptive Act 
supposes (ajid tiiat our ledemptioii is cTcn negaliv^ eonceiTaUe 
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only on the BUppodtdon of) an Agent who can at once act on the 
Will as an exciting cause, qtiasi ah extra ; and in the Will, as 
the condition of its potential, and the ground of its actual, being. 

SCHOLIUM TO ANS. HI. 

Where two subjects, that stand to each other in the relation of 
antithesis or contradistinction, are connected by a. middle term 
common to both, the sense of this middle term is indifferently de- 
terminable by either ; the preferability of the one or the other in 
any given case being decided by the circumstance of our more 
frequent experience of, or greater familiarity with, the term in 
this connection. Thus, if I put hydrogen and oxygen gas, as 
opposite poles, the term gas is common to both ; and it is a 
matter of indifierence by which of the two bodies I ascertain the 
sense of the term. But if, for the conjoint purposes of connection 
and contrast, I opppse transparent crystallized alumien to opaque 
derb or unciystaUized alumen ;— it may easily happen to be far 
more convenient for me to show the sense of the middle term, that 
is alumen, by a piece of pipeclay than by a sapphire or ruby ; 
especially if I should be describing the beauty and preciousness of 
the latter to a peasant woman, or in a district where a ruby was 
a rarity which the fewest only had an opportunity of seeing. 
This is a plain rule of common logic directed in its application by 
common sense. 

Now let us apply this to th& case in hand. The two opposites 
liere are Flesh and- Spirit : this in relation to Christ, that in rela- 
tion to the world ; and these two opposites are connected by the 
middle term. Birth, which is of course common to both. But for 
the same reason, as in the instance last-mentioned, the interpre- 
tation of the common term is to be ascertained from its known 
sense, in the more familiar connection — ^birth^ namely, in relation 
to our natural life and to the organized body, by which we belong 
to tiie present world. Whatever the, word signifies in this con- 
nection, the same essentially in kind, though not in dignity and 
value, must be its signification in the other. How else could it 
be (what yet in this text it undeniably is), the punetum indiffer- 
ensy or nota communis of the thesis^ Flesh or the World and the 
antithesis Spirit or Christ? We might therefore, upon the sup- 
position of a writer having been speaking of river-water in dis* 
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tinction from rain-water, as rationally pretend that in the latter 
phrase, the term, water, was to be imderstood metaphorically, as 
that the word, Birth, is a metaphor, and means only bo and so in 
the Gospel according to St. John. 

There is, I am aware, a numerous and jpowerful party in our 
Church, so numerous and powerful as not seldom to be entitled 
the Ghuroh, who hold and publicly teach, that " Regeneration is 
only Baptism." Nay, the writer of the article on the lives of 
Scott and Newtcm, in our ablest and most respectable Review, is 
but one among many who do not hesitate to brand the contrary 
opinion as heterodoxy, and schismatical superstition.^ I trust 
that I think as seriously as most men of the evil of schism ; but 
with every disposition to pay the utmost deference to an acknowl- 
edged majority, including, it is said, a very large proportion of the 
present dignitaries of our Church, I can not but think it a 
sufficient reply, that if Regeneration means Baptism, Baptism 
must mean Regeneration ; and this too, as Christ himself has de- 
clared, a regeneration in the Spirit. Now I woidd ask these 
divines this simple question : Do they believingly suppose a 
spiritual regenerative power and agency inhering. in or accom- 
panying the sprinkling of a few drops of water on an infant's 
face ? They can not evade the question by saying that Baptism 
is a type or sign. For this would be to supplant their own asser- 
tion, that Regeneration means Baptism, by the contradictory ad- 
mission, that Regeneration is th6 significatum, of which Baptism 
is the significant. Unless, indeed, they would incur the absur- 
dity of saying, that Regenearation is a type of Regeneration, and 
Baptism a type of its^-^or that Baptism only means Baptism ! 
And this indeed is the plain consequence to which they might be 
driven, should they answer the above question in the negative. 

But if their answer be, " Yes ! we do suppose and believe this 
efficiency in the Baptismal act"— I have not another word to sJi^y. 
Only, perhaps, I might be permitted to express a hope that, for 
consistency's sake, they would speak less slightingly of the insuffla- 
tion, and extreme unction, used in the Romish Church ; notwith- 
standing the not easily to be answered arguments of our Christian 
Mercury, the all-eloquent Jeremy Taylor, respecting the- latter, — 
" which, since it is used when the man is above half dead, when 
he can exercise no act of understanding, it must needs be nothing. 

* Bee Quart. Review, vol. zzzi. p. 26.— JStf. 
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For no ratioiuil man can tliink, that any ceremony can make a 
spiritual change without a spiritual act of him that is to be 
changed ; nor that it can work by way of nature, or by charm, 
but morally and after the manner of reasonable creatures."* 

It is too obirious to require suggestion, that these words here 
quoted apply with yet greater force and propriety to the point in 
question ; as the babe is an unconscious subject, which the dying 
man need not be supposed to be. My avowed convictions respect- 
ing Regeneration with the spiritual Baptism, as its conditicni and 
initiative {iMke iii. 16 ; Mark i. 7 ; Matt. iii. 11), and of which 
the sacramental rite, the Baptism of John, was appcnnted by 
Christ to remain as the sign and figure ; and still more, perhaps, 
my beUef respecting the mystery of the Eucharist,^-concemiiig 
which I hold the same opinions a& Bucer,t Peter Martyr, and 
presumably, Cranmer himself — ^these convictions and this belief 
will, I doubt not, be deemed by the orthodox de inore Chrotiiy who 
improve the letter of Arminius with the spirit of Socinus, su£&- 
cient data to bring me in guilty of irrational and superstitious 
mysticism. But I abide by a maxim which I learned at an early 
period of my theological studies, from Benedict Spinoza. Where 
the alternative lies jbetween the absurd and the incomprehensible, 
no wise man can be at a loss which of the two to prefer. To be 
called irrational, is a trifle : to be so^ and in matters of religion, 
is far otherwise : and whether the irrationality consists in men's 
believing (that is, in having persuaded themselves that they be- 
lieve) against reason, or without reason, I have been early in- 
structed to consider it as a sad and serious evil, pregnant with 
mischiefs, political and moral. And by none of my numerous in- 
structors so impressively as by that great ^nd shining light of our 
Church in the sera of her intellectual splendor. Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor : jfromone of whose works,} and that of especial authority 
for the safety as well as for tbe importance of the principle, inas- 
much as it was written expressly ad popidum, I will now, both 
for its own intrinsic worth) and to relieve the attention, wearied, 
perhaps, by the length and argumentative character of the pre- 
ceding discussion, interpose the following Aphorism. 

* Dedicat. to Holy Dying.— Jgtf. 
f Strype — Oraomw, Appeod. — Sd» 
X Worthy Oommtmifiant, c. iii. 6.5. — ^JEli 
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APHORISM XX 

Taylor. 

Whatever is against right reason, that na faith can oblige us to 
believe. For though reason is not the positive and affirmative 
measure of our faith, and our faith ought to be larger than (spec- 
ulative) reason, and take something into her heart, that reason 
can never take into her eye ; yet in all our creed there can be 
nothing against reason. If reason justly contradicts an article, it 
is not of the household of faith. In this there is no difficulty, but 
that in practice we take care that we do not call that reason, 
which is not so.^ For although reason is a right judge,t yet it 
ought not to pass sentence in an inquiry of faith, imtil all the in- 
formation be brought in ; all that is within, and aU that is with- 
out, all that is above, and all that is below ; aU that concerns it 
in experience, and all that concerns it in act ; whatsoever is of 
pertinentobservation, and whatsoever is repealed. For else reason 
may argue very well, and yet conclude falsely. It may conclude 
well in logic, and yet infer a false proposition in theology.it But 
when our judge is fully and truly informed in all that whence she 
is to make her judgment, we may safely follow her whithersoever 
she invites us. 

APHORISM XXL 

Taylor. 

He that speaks against his own reason, speaks against his own 

conscience : and therefore it is certain, no man serves G-od with a 

good conscience, who serves him against his reason. 

APHORISM XXtl. 

Taylor. 

By the eye of reason through the teleseope of faith, that is, 

revelation, we may see what without this telescope we could 

never have knowiL to «xist. But as one that shuts the eye hard, 

* See <mi0t p. 241.— -EJi 

f Which it oonld not be in respect of spiritnal tmthfl and objects snper- 
■ensuoiu, if it were the same with, and merely another name for the faeulty 
judging acoordiog^to sense — ^that is, the understanding, or (as Taylor most 
often callB it in distina^ion from reason) discourse {ditcureus seu faeulta$ 
dtsewrtiva vd diseursoria}. The reason, so instructed and so actuated as 
Taylor requirea in the saitences immediately following, is what I have 
ealled the Spirit. [See ante, pp. 262, 258.— JS^L 

X See ante, p. 286.— JSU!. 

o* 
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and with violence curls the eye-lid, forces a &ntastic fire from tiie 
ciystalline humor, and espies a light that never shines, and sees 
thousands of Uttle fires that never bum ; bo is he that blinds the 
eye of reason, and pretends to see by an eye of faith. He makes 
little images of notions, and some atoms dance before him ; but 
he is not guided by the light, nor instructed by the proposition, 
but sees like a man in his sleep. In no case can true reason and 
a right faith oppose each other. 

NOTE PREFATOET TO APHORISM XXm. 

Less on my own account, than in the hope of forearming my 
youthfiil fi-iends, I add one other trimscript fix)m Hshop Taylor, 
as firom a writer to whose name no taint or suspicion of Galvin- 
istic or schismatical tenets can attach, and for the purpose of 
softening the ofience wjuch, I can not but foresee, will be taken 
at the positions asserted in the first paragraph of Aphorism YII. 
p. 229, and the documental proofs of the same in pp. 231, 232 ; 
and this by a formidable party composed of men ostensibly of the 
most dissimilar creeds, regular Church-divines, voted orthodox by 
a great majority of sufirages, and the so-called firee-thinking 
Christians, and Unitarian divines, {t is the former class alone 
that I wish to conciliate : so far at least as it may be done by re- 
moving the aggravation of novelty firom the offensive article. 
And surely the simple re-assertion of one of "the two great 
things," which Bishop Taylor could assert as a fact, — ^which, he 
took for granted, that no Christian would think of c(mtroverting, 
— should at least be controverted vdtheut bitterness by his suc- 
cessors in the Church. That which was perfectly safe and ortho- 
dox in 1657, in the judgment of a devoted E^alist and Episco- 
palian, ought to be at most but a venial heterodoxy in 1825. For 
the rest, I am prepared to hear in answer-— what has already 
been so often and with such theatrical efiect dropped as an ex- 
tinguisher on my arguments — ^the famous concluding period of 
the fourth book of Pale/s Moral and PdUtical Philosophy, de- 
clared by Dr. Parr to be the finest prose passage in English liter- 
ature. Be it so. I bow to so great an authority. But if the 
learned doctor would impose it on me as the truest as well as the 
finest, or expect me to admire the logic equally with the rhetoric 
— dtplGtafioi — ^I start off. As I have been un-English enough to 
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find Pope's tomb-epigram on Sir Isaac Newton nothing better 
than a gross and wrongM falsehood, conveyed in an enormous 
and irreverent hyperbole ; so with regard to this passage in ques- 
tion» free as it is from all faults of taste, I have yet the hardihood 
to confess, that in the sense in which the words " discover" and 
" prove*' are here used and intended, I am not convinced of the 
truth of the principle (that he alone discovers who proves), and 
I question the correctness of the particular case, brought as in- 
stance and confirmation. I doubt the Validity of the assertion as 
a general rule ; and I deny it, as applied to matters of faith, to 
the verities of religion, in the belief of which there must always 
be somewhat of moral election, "an act of the will in it as well 
as of the understanding, as much love in it as discursive power. 
True Christian faith must have in it something of in-evidence, 
something that must be made up by duty and by obedience.*'* — 
But most readily do I admit, and most fervently do I contend 
that the miracles worked by Christ, both as miracles and as ful- 
filments of prophecy, both as signs and as wonders, made plain 
discovery, aiid gave unquestionable proof, of his divine character 
and authority ; that they were to the whole Jewish nation true 
and appropriate evidences, that He was indeed come who had 
promised and declared to their forefathers. Behold y&wr GodtaiU 
come fJtrith vengeance^ even Ood with a recompense. He taUl come 
and save you.\ I receive them as proofs, therefore, of the truth 
Qi^-^&r^ word which he taught who was himself The Word; and 
as sure evidences pf the final victory over death and of the life to 
come, in that they were manifestations of Him, who said : I am 
the resurrection and the life / 

The obvious inference from the passage in question, if not its 
express import, is : Miramla experimerda cruds esise, quHms so- 
ils probandv/m, erat, homines nonypecudum instar, ommnoperi- 
Vii/ros esse. Now this doctrine I hold to be altogether alien firom 
the spirit, and without authority in the letter, of Scripture. I 
can recall nothing in the history of human belief that should in- 
duce me, I find nothing in my own moral being that enables me, 
to understand it. I can, however, perfectly well understand, the 
readiness of those divines in hoc Paleii dicttmi orepleno jurare, 
qui nihil aliitd in toto Evangdio invenire posse proJUentur, 

♦ J. Taylor's Worthy Oommunicant. — JSd. 

\ litUah zzziy. compared with Matt. z. 84, and 1a^ xii. 49.— -Jtf, 
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The moBt unqaalified admiratioii of this superlatiye passage I find 
perfectly in character for those, who while Socinianism andUltra- 
Socinianism, are spreading like the roots of an elm, on and just 
below the surface, through the whole land, and here and there 
at least have even dipped under the garden-fence of the Church, 
and blunted the edge of the laborer's spade in the gayest parterres 
of our Baalhamon, — ^who, — ^while heresies, to which the frameis 
and compilers of our Liturgy, Homilies, and Articles would have 
refused the very name of Christianity, meet their eyes on the list 
of religious denominations lor every city and large town through- 
out the kingdom — can yet congratulate themselves with Dr. Fa- 
ley, in his book on the Evidences,* that the rent has not reached 
the foundation ; — ^that is, that the corruption of man's will ; that 
the responsibility of man in any sense in which it is not equally 
predicable of dogs and horses ; that the divinity of our Lord, and 
even his pre*existence ; that sin, and redemption through t)ie 
merits of Christ ; and grace ; and the especial aids of the Spirit ; 
and the efficacy of prayer ; and the subsistency of the Holy Ghost ; 
may all be extruded without breach or rent in the essentials of 
Christian Faith ; — ^that a man may deny and renounce them all, 
and remain a fundamental Christian, notwithstanding ! But 
there are many who can not keep up with Latitudinarians of 
such a stride ; and I trust that the majority of serious belie vera 
are in this predicament. Now for all these it would seem more 
in character to be of Bishop Taylor's opinion, that the belief in 
question is presupposed in a convert to the truth in Christ — ^but 
at all events not to circulate in the great whispering-gallery of 
the religious Public suspicions and hard thoughts of those who, 
like myself, are of this opinion ; who dp not dare decry the reli- 
gious instincts of humasity as a baseless dream ; who hold, that 
to excavate the ground under the faith of aU mankind, is a very 
questionable method of building up our faith as Christians ; who 
fear, that instead of adding to, they should detract from the 
honor of the Incarnate Word by disparaging the light of the 
Word, that was in the beginning, Bjid which lighteth every man ; 
and who, imder these convictions, can tranquilly leave it to be 
disputed, in some new Dialogues in the shades, between the 
fathers of the Unitarian Church on the one side, and Maimonides, 
MoseS Mendelssohn, and Lessing on the other, whether the fa- 

♦ Conclusion, Part UL ch. 8.-— iSi 
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mons passage in Paley does or does not contain the three dialectic 
fbkwslpetitioprincijpn, argumentum indrculo, and argumenttd/m 
contra rem apremissp rem ipsam indtcdente. 

Yes ! fervently do I contend, that to satisfy the understanding 
that there is a future state, was not the specific ohject of the 
Christian Dispensation ; and that neither the belief of a future 
state, nor the rationality of this belief, is the exclusive attribute 
of the Christian religion. An essential, a iundamental, article of 
all religion it is, and therefore of the Christian ; but otherwise 
than as in connection with the salvation of mankind from the 
terrors of that state, among the essential articles peculiar to the 
Gospel Creed (those, for instance, by which it is contra-^im- 
guished from the creed of a religious Jew), I do not place it. 
And before sentence is passed against me, as heterodox, on this 
ground, let not my judges forget who it was that assured us, that 
if a man did not believe in a state of retribution after death, pre- 
viously and on other grounds, neither would he believe, though a 
man shotdd be raised front the dead. 

Again, I am questioned as to my proofs of a future state by 
men who are so far, and only so far, professed believers, that they 
admit a God, and the existence of a law &pm God. I give them : 
and the questioners turn iBrom me with a scoff or incredulous 
smile. Now should others of a less scanty creed infer the weak- 
ness of the reasons assigned by me from their failure in convin- 
cing these men ; may I not remind them, who it was, to whom a 
similar question was proposed by men of the same class ? But 
at all events it will be enough for my own support to remember 
it ; and to know that He held such questioners, who could not 
find a sufficing proof of this great all-concerning verity in the 
words, 7*he God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jajcch unworthy of any other answer — men not to be satisfied by 
any proof — ^by any such proofs, at least, as are compatible with 
the ends and purposes of all religious conviction ; — by any proofs 
that would not destroy the faith they were intended to confirm, 
and reverse the whole character and quality of its effects and in- 
fluences. But if, notwithstanding all here offered in defence of 
my opinion, I must still be adjudged heterodox and in error, — 
what can I say but that malo cum PUUone errare, and take ref-. 
uge behind the ample shield of Bishop Jeremy Taylor ? 
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APHORISM xxrn. 

In order to his own glory, and for the manifestation of Im 
goodness, and that the ' accidents of this world might not over- 
much trouble thotft good men who sufiered evil things, God was 
pleased to do two great things. The one was :' that he sent his 
Son into the world to take upon him our nature, that every man 
might submit to a necessity, from which God's own Son was not 
exempt, when it behooved even Christ to suffer, and so to enter 
into glofy. The other great thing was : that God did not only 
by revelation and the sermons of the Prophets to his Church, but 
even to all mankind competently teach, and efiectively persuade, 
that the soul of man does not die ; that though things were ill 
here, yet to the good who usually feel most of the evils of this 
life, they should end in honor and advantages. And therefore 
Cicero had reason on his side to ccHicluda, that there is a time 
and place after this life, wherein the wicked shall be punished, 
and the virtuous rewarded ; when he cohsidered that Orpheus 
and Socrates, and many others, just men and benefactors of man- 
kind, were either slain or oppressed to death by evil men. And 
aU these received not the promise. But when virtue made men 
poor, and &ee speaking of brave truths made the wise to lose 
their liberty : when an excdlent life hastened an opprobrious 
death, and the obeying reason and our conscience lost us our 
lives, or at least all the means and conditions of enjoying them : 
it was but time to look about for another state of things where 
justice should rule, and virtue find her own portion. And there- 
fore men cast out every line, and turned every stone, and tried 
ev«ry argument : and sometimes proved it well, and when they 
did not, yet they believed strongly ; and they were sure of the 
thing, when they were not sure of the argument.* 

COMMENT. 

A fact may be truly stated, and yet the cause or reason as- 
signed for it mistaken, or inadequate, or pars pro toto,-— one only 
or few of many that might or should have been adduced. The 
preceding Aphorism is an instance in point. The phaeftomerion 
here brought forward by the Bishop, as the ground and occasion 
* Sepmon at the Funeral of Sir Geotge Dakbon.— JSUL 
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af mill's belief of a future state — ^namely, the frequent, not to 
say ordinary, disproportion between moral worA and worldly 
prosperity — ^must, indeed, at all times and in all countries of the 
civilized world have led the observant and reflecting few, the 
mien of meditative habits and strong feelings a^ natural equity, to 
a nicer consider«tion of the current belief, whether instinctive or 
traditional. By forcing t^e soul in upon herself} this enigma of 
Saint and Bage from Job, David and Solomon, to Claudian and 
Boetius,— this perplexing disparity of success and desert, — ^has, I 
doubt not, with such men been the occasion of a ste^er and 
more distinct c<HiScioUsness of a something in man different in 
kind, and which not merely distinguishes but contradistinguishes 
him from brute animals — at the same time that it has brought 
into closer view an enigma of yet harder solution^the fact, I 
mean, of a contradiction in the human being, of which no traces 
are observable elsewhere in animated or inanimate nature : — a 
struggle of jarring impulses ; a mysterious diversity between the 
injunctions of the mind and the elections of the will; and (last 
not least) the utter incommensurateness and the unsatisfying 
qualities of the things around us, that yet are the only objects 
which our senses discover, or our appetites require us to pursue : 
— Whence for the finer and more contemplative spirits the ever- 
strengthening suspicion, that the two phenomena must in some 
way or other stand in closie connection vrith each other, and that 
the riddle of fortune and circumstance is but a form or effluence 
of the riddle of man :-^and hence again, the persuasion, that the 
solution of both problems is to be sought for— hence the presenti- 
ment, that this solution wiH be founds — ^in the contra-distinctive 
constitaent of humanity, in the something of human nature which 
is exclusively human : — -aiid — as the objects discoverable by the 
senses, as all the bodies and substances that we can touch, meas- 
ure, and weigh, are either mere totals, the unity of which results 
from the parts, and is of course only apparent ; or substances, 
the unity of action of which is owing to the nature or arrange- 
mient of the partible bodies which they actuate or set in motion 
(steam for instance, in a steam-engine ;y — as on the one hand the 
condition and known of conceivable properties of all the objects 
which perish and utterly cease to be, together with all the prop- 
erties which we ourselves have in common with these perishable 
things, di£er in kind from the aets and properties peculiar to our 
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iimiMMliiff nbject flf the Utter — (fiv iriio vofold not smile at an 
of tiiitli,cr a.Bq[iiaie fiwt flf boaor ?) — and as^ cm the othier 
tliii^ m viable Batme hare tke (duuracter of 
»atA eadme anid eontiiiiial fci-g mdiaiiged liVft a 
ninbofw in. a. fiut-fl jing ihower (fiar erample, beauty, order, bar« 
many, finality, law), are all akin to tbe pecuUa of komaaity, aie 
all oongenera ci mmd and will, witboutwliicb indeed tbey would 
not only eziat in vain, aa petoreB lor moles^ but actually sot 
exist at all ; — henoe, finallyt the oonrlmann that the soul of man, 
aa the adject of mind and will, must hkewiae poasesB a. principle 
of pennanence, and be deatined to endure. And were these 
groonds lighter than they are, yet as a. small weight "will make 
a. scale deweBnd, ndiere there is notUng in the opposite scale, or 
fj"<^ weights* which have only an iUnsiTe reliefer prominence; 
so in the seale of immortality slight reascais are in efiect weighty, 
and snfficient to determine the jndgment, there' being na counter* 
we^^ no reasiHis against them, and no &cts in proof of the coa- 
txaiy, that wotdd not prove eq[iially well the cessation of the eye 
on tiie removal or diffiactian of the eye-glass, and the dissolatian 
or incapacity of the mnsiciaa on the firactnre of his instroment or 
its strings. 

But though I agree with Taylor so far, as not to doubt that the 
misallotment of worldly goods and fbrtones was one principal oc- 
casion, exciting weU-disposed and spiiitnally awakened natures 
by reflections and reasonings, such as I have here suj^iosed, to 
mature ^e presentiment of immortality into full consciousnesB, 
into a principle of action and a well-spring of strength-and conso- 
lation ; I can not conce4e to this circumrtanpe any thing like the 
importance and extent of efficacy which he in this passage attrib- 
utes to it. I am persuaded, that as the belief of s^ mankind, of 
all^ tribes, and motions, and languages, in all ages, and in ail 

* I say aU : for the aooonnts of one or two trayeUiiig flrench philoBO- 
pfaers, professed atheists and pftrtissns of infidelity, respeeting one or two 
African hordes, Caffires, and poor outlawed Boschmeii, hunted out of their 
humanity, ought not to be regarded as exceptions. And as to Heame's as- 
sertion respecting the non-ezistoiee and rejection of the belief am<mg the 
Oopper-hM^ttis, it is not only hasaided on very weak and iosuffiaieat 
grounds, but he himself ii% another pa^t of his yrwk, tmoenseioaftly suppUee 
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States of social unicm, it must be referred to fax deeper grounds, 
conimou to man as man ; and that its fibres are to be traced to 
the tap-root of humanity. I haye long entertained, and do not 
hesitate to avo>y, the conviction that the argument from univer- 
sality of belief urged by Barrow and others in proof of the first 
article of the Creed, is neither in point of fact — ^for two very dif- 
ferent objects maybe intended, and two or more diverse and even 
contradictory conceptions may b^ expressed, by the same name — 
nor in legitimacy of conclusion as strong and unexceptionable, as 
the argument from the same*grouii,d for the continuance of our 
personal being after death. The bull-calf butts with smooth and 
unarmed brow. Throughout animated nature, of each charac- 
teristic organ and faculty there exists a pre-assurance, an instinc- 
tive and practical anticipation ; and no pre-assurance common to 
a whole species does in any instance prove delusive.* All other 
prophecies of nature have their exact fulfilment—in every other 
ingrafted werd of promise, Nature is found true to her word ; 
and is it in her noblest creature that die tdls her first lie ? — (The 
Reader will, of course, understand, that I am here speaking in 
the assumed character of a mere naturalist, to whom no light of 
revelation had been vouchsafed ; one, who 

with gentle heart 



Had worehip'd Nature in the hill and valley. 
Not knowing wiiat he Wed, bat lo^ed it alL) 

Whether, however, the introductory part of l^e Bi£^<^'s argu- 
ment is to be received with more or less qualification^ the &et 
* itself, as stated. in the concluding sentence of the Aphonsm, re- 
mains unafiected, and is beyond exception true. 

data, from whence the contrary may safely be ccmcluded: Hearne,. perhaps, 
put down his friend Motannabbrs Fort-philosophy for the opinion of his 
tribe ; and from his high appreciatioa of the moral character of this mur- 
derous gymnoBophist, it might, I fear> be inferred, that Hearne himself was 
not the yery person one would, of aU others, haye diosen for the purpose 
of instituting the inquiry. 

* See Baron Field's Letters from New ^ulh Wales. The poor natiyes, 
the lowest in the scale of humanity, evince no symptom, of any religion, or 
the belief of any superior power as Ihe maker of the world; but yet have 
no doubt that the spirits of their ancestors surviye in the tonn. of porpoises, 
and mindfiil of their desoeadszLts, witiii impenshable affection, drive the 
whales ashore for them to feast 00. 
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If other argument and yet higher authority were required, I 
might refer to St. Paul's Epistle to the Bomans, and to the Epis- 
tle to the HehrewB, which whether written hy Paul, or, as Luther 
oonjecfured, hy Ap(^0B, is out of aU. douht the w^rk of an Apos- 
tolic man filled with the Holy Spirit, and composed while the 
Temple and the glories of the Temple worship were yet in ex- 
istence. Several of the Jewish and still Judaizing converts bad 
hegun to vacillate in their faith, and to stumble at the stumih 
ling'SUme of the contrast hetween the pomp and splendor of the 
old Law, and the simplicity and humility of the Christian 
Church. To hreak this sensual charm, to unfascinate these be- 
dazzled brethren, the writer to the Hebrews instituted a compar- 
ison hetween the two religions, and demonstrates the superior 
spiritual grandeur, the greater intrinsic worth and dignity of the 
religion of Christ. On the other hand, at Home where the Je^vs 
formed a numerous, powerful, and privileged class (many of thein« 
too, by their proselyting zeal and fireq[uent disputations with the 
priests and philosophers trained and exercised polemics), the re- 
cently-founded Christian Church was, it appears, in greater dan- 
ger from the reasonings of the Je^h doctors and even of its own 
Judaizing members, respecting the use of the new revelation. 
Thus the object of the Epistle to the Hebrews was to prove the 
superiority of the Cheistian religion ; the object of die Epistle to 
the Bomans to prove its neces^ty. Now there was one arga- 
ment extremely well calculated to stagger a faith newly trans- 
planted and still loose at its roots, and which if allowed, seemed 
to preclude the possibility of the Chriirtian religion, as an especial 
and immediate revelation from God— on the high grounds, at 
least, on which the Apostle of the Gentiles placed it, and with 
the exclurave rights and superseding character; which he claimed 
for it. "You admit" (sj|id they) " the divine origin and author- 
ity of the Law given to Moses, proclaimed with thunders and 
lightnings and the voice of the Mpst High heard hy all the peo- 
ple from Mount Siaai> and intibduced) enforced, and perpetuated 
by a series of the most stupendous miracles. Our religion, then, 
was given hy God : and can God give a perishable imperfect 
religion ? If not perishable, how can it have a successor ? If 
perfect, how can it need to be superseded ? The eiitire argument 
is indeed comprised in the latter attribute of our law. We know, 
from an authority which you youiiselves acknowledge for divine, 
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that our religion is perfect. He is the rock, and his work is per- 
fect. (JDeut. xxxii. 4.) K then the religion revealed by God 
himself to our forefathers is perfect, what need have we of 
another V* — ^This objection, both from its importance and from its 
extreme plausibility^ for the persons at least to whom it was ad- 
dressed, required an answer iii both Epistles. And accordingly 
the answer is included in the one (that to the Hebrews) and it is 
the especial purpose and main subject of the other. And how 
does the Apostle answer it ? Suppose — and the thing is not im- 
possible^ — ^a man of sense, who had studied the evidences of 
Priestley and Paley with Warburton's Divine Legation, but who 
should be a perfect stranger to the writings of St. Paul, and that 
I put this question to him :— " What do you think, will St. Paul's 
answer be?" ^* Nothing," he would reply, "can be more ob- 
vious. It is in Vain, the Apostle will Urge, that you bring your 
notions of probability and inferences from the arbitrary interpre- 
tation of a word in an absolute rather than a relative sense, to 
invalidate a known fact. It is a fact, that your religion is (in 
your sense of the word) not perfect : for it is. deficient in one of 
the two essential constituents of all true religion, the belief of a 
future state on solid and sufficient grounds. Had the doctrine 
indeed been revealed, ^e stupendous miracles, which you most 
truly affiim to hate accompanied and attectted the first promul- 
gation of your religion, would have supplied the requisite proof. 
But the doctrine was not resrealed ; and your belief of a future 
state rests upon no solid groimds; You beMeve it (as far as you 
believe it, and as many of you as profess this belief) without rev- 
elation, and without the only proper and sufficient evidence of 

* Thfi case hfire s^ippdsed actually occurred in my own experience in the 
person of a Spanish refugee, of English parents, but fh>m his tenth year 
resident in Spain, and bred in a family of wealthy, but ignorant and big- 
oted, Roman Catholics. In mature manhood he returned to England, dis- 
gusted with the conduct of the priests abd monks, which had indeed for 
some years produced on his mind its so c(»mnon effect among the better- 
informed natives of the south of Europe — a tendency to Deism. The re- 
sults, however, of the infidel system in France, with his opportunities of 
observing the effects of irreligion om the French officers in Spain, on the one 
hand ; and the undeniable moral and intellectual superiority of Protestant 
Britain on the other, had not been lost on him : and here he began to think 
for himself and resolved to study the subject. He had gone through Bishop 
Warburton's Divine Legation, and Pal^s Evidences ; but had never read 
the tSospelB oonsecntivdy. and the Epistles not at all. 
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its truth. Yonr religion, ihercdfore, though of divine origin, is (if 
taken in disjunction fkfon the new revelation, which I am com- 
missioned to proclaim) but a rdigio dinUdiata ; and the main 
purpose, the proper character, and the paramount object of 
Christ's missicm and miracles, is to supply the missing half by a 
dear discovery of a future state ; and (since '* he alone discoven 
who proves") by proving the truth of the doctrine now for the 
first time declared with the requisite authority, by l&e requisite, 
appropriate, and alone satis&ctory evidences." 

But is this the Apostle's answer to the Jewi^ oppugners, and 
the Judaizing false brethren of the Church of Christ ? It is not 
the answer, it does not resismble the answer, returned by the 
Apostle. It is neither parallel nor oorradial with the line of 
aigument in either of the two Epistles^ or with any one line ; 
but it is a chord that traverses them all, and only touches wheie 
it cuts across. In the Epistle to the Hebrews, the directly con- 
trary position is repeatedly asserted : and in the Epistle to the 
Eomans, it is everywhere supposed. The deaih to which the 
Law sentenced all sinners (and which ev^oi the Gentiles vrithout 
the revealed law had announced to tbem by their consciences, 
the judgjneni of God having been made knouni even to them) 
must be the same death, from which they w^e saved by the 
faith of the Son of God ; or the Apostle's reasoning would be 
senseless, his antithesis a mere equivoque, a play on a word, 
quod idem sonat, aliud vulL Christ redeemed mankind from 
the cwrse of the law-; and we all know, that it was not from 
temporal death, or the penalties and aiflictions of the present 
life, that believers had been redeemed. The Law of which the 
inspired sage of Tarsus is speaking, from which no man can 
plead excuse ; the Law, miraculously delivered in thunders firom 
Mount Siimi, which was inscribed on tables of stone &r the 
Jews, and written in the hearts of all, men {Rom. ii. 15) the 
law hcly and spiritual / What vnis the great point, of which 
this law, in its own name offered no solution ; the mystery which 
it left behind the veil, or in tiie cloudy tabernacle of types and 
figurative sacrifices ? Whether there waa a judgment to come, 
and souh to sufiS^ the dread sentence ? Or was it not &r rather 
— ^what are the means, of escape ; where may ^race be found 
and redemption ? St. Paul says}, the latter. The Uw brings 
condemnation: but the conscience-sentenped traonigrejsapir's que^- 
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tiioft, "What shall 1 do to he sared ? Who mil intercede fop 
me ?" it dismisses as beyond its jurisdicti^ and takes no cogni- 
sumce thereof, save in prophetic murmurs or mute out^shadow- 
ings of mystic ordinances and sacrificial types. Not therefore, 
that there is a life to come, and a future state ; but what each 
individual 9oul may hope for its^ therein : and on what grounds : 
and that this srtate has been rendered an object of aspiration and 
fervent desire, and a source of thanksgiving and exceeding great 
joy ; and by whom, and through whom, and for whom, and by 
what means, and under what conditions — these a^e the< peculiar 
and distinguishing fundamentals of the Christian Fakh. These 
are the revealed lights and obtained privileges of the Christian 
Dispensation. Not alone the knowledge of the boon, but the 
precious inestimable boon itself, is the grace and truth that came 
by Jesus Christ. I believe. Moses, I believe Paul ; but I believe 
in Christ 

APHORISM XXIV. 

ON BAPTISM. 

Leighton. 

In those days came Jolvnt the Baftisty preaching*— It will 
suffice for our present purpose, if by these* words we direct the 
attention to the origin, or at least first Scriptural record, of Bap- 
tism, and to the combinement of preaching therewith; their 
aspect each to the other, and their concurrence to one excellent 
end ; the word unfolding the sacrament, and the sacrament seal- 
ing the word ; the word as 9. light, informing .and clearing the 
sense of the seal; and this again as a seal, confirming and rati- 
fying the truth of the word ; as you see some significant seals, 
or engraven signets, have a word about them expressing their 
sense. 

But truly the word is a light, and the sacraments have in them 
of the saipie light illuminating them. This sacrament of Bap- 

• By certtiin Bitlical philologists of the Teutonic school (men dustin- 
gnifihed by learning, bat still more characteristically by hardihood in con- 
jecture, and who suppose theOospels to have lindergone seyeral successive 
reyifiipnB and enlargements by, or under the authority of, the sacred his- 
torians) these -words are contended to have been, in the first delivery, the 
common commencement of all the Gbspels Kard adpKa (that is, according to 
the flesh), in distinction froni St. John's or the Gk>Bpel /card irvevfia (that is, 
aoeordiog to the Spirit)L 
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tism, the ancients do partioolarly ezpiess by light. Yet are they 
both nothing but darkness to us, till the same light shine in our 
hearts ; for till then we are nothing but darkness ourselves, and 
therefore the most luminous things are so to us. No<Miday is u 
midnight to. a blind man. And we see these ordinances, the 
word and the sacrament, without profit or com£>rt for the most 
part, because we have not that divine light within us. And we 
have it not, because we ask it not. 

OOIOCENT, on AN AID TO REFLECTION IN THE FORMING OF A SOUND 
JUDGMENT RESPECTING THE PURPORT AND PURPOSE OF THE BAP- 
TISMAL RITE, AND A JUST APPRECIATION OF ITS VALUE AND Dl- 
FORTANCE. 

A bom and bred Baptist, and paternally descended firom the 
old orthodox Non-conformists, and both in his own and his father's 
right a very dear friend of mine, had married a member of the 
National Church. In consequence of an anxious wish expressed 
by his lady for the baptism of their first child, he solicited me 
to put him in possession of my views respecting this controversy ; 
though principally as to the degree of importance which I at- 
tached to it. Yar as to the point itself, his natural piepossession 
in favor of the persuasion in which he was bom had been con- 
firmed by a conscientious examination of the arguments on both 
sides. As the comment on the preceding Aphorism, or rather as 
an expansion of its subject-matter, I will give the substance of 
the conversation : and amply shall I have been remunerated, 
should it be read with the interest and satisfaction with which 
it was heard. More particularly, should any of my Headers find 
themselves under the same or similar circumstances. 

Our discussion is rendered shorter and more easy by our per- 
fect agreement in certain preliminary points. We both disclaim 
alike every attempt to explain any thing into Scripture, and every 
attempt to explain any thing out of Scripture. Or if we regard 
either with a livelier aveision it is the latter, as being the more 
fashionable and prevalent. I mean the practice of both high and 
low Grotian divines to explain away positive assertions of Scrip- 
ture on the pretext, that the lite^^al sense is not agreeable to 
reason, that is, their particular reason. And inasmuch as (in the 
only right sense of the word) there is no such thing as a partic- 
ular reason, they must, and in fact they do, mean that the literal 
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sense is not accordant to th^ understanding, that is, to the no- 
tions which their understandings have been taught and accus- 
tomed to form in their school of philosophy. Thus a Platoniat 
who should become a Christian would at once, even in texts sus- 
ceptible of a dijSferent interpretation, recognize, because he would 
expect to find, several doctrines which the disciple of the Epicu- 
rean or mechanic school will not receive on the most positive 
declarationfl of the divine word. And as we agree in the opimon 
that Hie Mimmi^fidian ^axty err grievoi:^y in the latter point, 
80 I must concede to you, that too many Psedo-baptists (assertors 
of Infant Baptism) have erred^ though less grosdy, in the former. 
I have, I coufesSfe no eye for these smoke-like wreaths of inference, 
this ever-widening epiral ergo &om the narrow aperture of per- 
haps a single text; or rather an interpretation forced into it by 
construing an idiomatic phra^ in an artless narrative with the 
same absoluteness as if it had formed part of a mathematical 
problem. I start, back from these inverted pyramids, where the 
apex is the bade. If I should inform any one that I had called 
at a friend's houses but had fbund nobody at home, the family 
havine all gone to the play ; and if he on the strength of this 
infon^tion should take Jalrion to asperse my friend^s^nfe for 
unmotherly conduct in taking an infant six months old to a 
crowded theatre ; would you allow him to press on the words 
''nobody" and ''all the family,'' in justification of the slander? 
Would you not tell him, that the words were to be iilterpreted by 
the nature of the subject, the purpose of the speaker, and their 
ordinary acceptation ; and that he must or might have known, 
that infants of that age would not be admitted into the theatre ? 
Exactly so, with regard to the words, he and all his househM, 
Had Baptism of infants at that ^early period, of the Gospel been a 
known practice, or had this been previously demonstrated, — ^then 
indeed the argument, that in all probability there were infants or 
young children in so large a family, would be na otherwise ob- 
jectionable than as being superfluous, and a sort of anticlimax in 
logic. But if the words are cited as the proof, it would be a clear 
petitio principiiy though there had been nothing else against it. 
But when w^ turn back to the Scripture preceding the narrative, 
and find repentance and belief demanded as the terms and indis- 
pensable conditions of Baptism-r-then the case above imagined 
applies in its frdl force. Equally vain is the pretended anal- 
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ogy from Circumcision, which was no Sacrament at all; but 
the means and mark of national distinction. In the first in- 
stance it was, doubtless, a privilege or mark of superior rank eon- 
ferred on the descendants of Abraham. In the Patriarchal times 
this rite was confined (the first governments being theocracies) to 
the priesthood, who were set apart to that office from their birth. 
At a later period this token of the premier class was extended to 
longs. And thus, v/hem it was re-ordained by Moses fer the 
whole Jiewish nation, it was at the lime said — Ye are all priests 
and kings ; ye are a consecrated people: In addition to this, or 
rather in aid of this, Circumcision was intended to distinguish the 
Jews by some indelible sign ; and it was no leiss necessary 
that Jewish children should be recognizable as Jews than Jewish 
adults — not to mention the greater safety of the rite in infancy. 
Nor was it ever pretended that any grace was conferred with it, 
or that the rite was significant of any inward or spiritual opera- 
tion. In short, an unprejudiced and competent reader need only 
peruse the first thirty-three paragraphs of the eighteenth section 
of Taylor's Liberty of Prophesj^ing ; and then compare with these 
the remainder of the section added by him after the Restoration : 
those, namely, in which he atteihpts to overthrow his own argu- 
ments. I had almost said, afiects : for such is the feebleness, and 
so palpable the sophistry, of his answers, that I find it difiicidtto 
imagine that Taylor himself could have been satisfied with them. 
The only plausible arguments apply with equal force to Baptist 
and PsBdo-baptist ; and would prove, if they proved any thing, 
that both were wrong, and the Quakers only in the right. 

Now, in the first place, it is obvious, that nothing conclusive 
can be drawn from the «lence of the New Testament respecting 
a practice, which, if we suppose it already in use, nmst yet, fiom 
the character of the first converts, have been of comparatively 
rare occurrence ; and which, from the predominant and more 
concerning objects and functions of the ApostoUe writers (1 Cor. 
i. 17), was not likely to have beezi mentioned otherwise than in- 
cidentally, and very probably ther^ore might not have occurred 
to them to mention at all. But, secondly, admitting that the 
practice was introduced at a later period than that in which the 
Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles were odx^pbsed : I should 
yet be fully satisfied, that the Qhuroh exercised herein a sound* 

* That every the least peradsBlble ibrm and (M^dinaIU^, wfaioh at dflforcnt 
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dificretipn. On either supposition, therefore, it is never without 
regret that I see a divine of our Church attempting to erect forts 
on a position so evidently commanded by the stronghold of his 
antagonists, I dread the use which the Socinians may make of 
their example, and the Papists of their failure. Let me not, how- 
ever, deceive you. (The Reader understands, that I suppose my- 
self conversing' with a Baptist.) I am of opinion, that the di- 
vines on your side are chargeable with a far more grievous mis- 
take, that of giving a carnal and Judaizing interpretation to the 
various Gospel texts in which the terms, baptism and baptize, 
oecur, contrary fo the express and earnest admonitions of the 
Apostle Paul. And this I say without in the least retracting my 
former concession, that the texts appealed to, as comjoaanding or 
authorizing Infant Baptism, are all without exception made to 
bear a senser neither . contained nor deducible ; and likewise that 
(historically considered) there exists no sufficient positive evidence 
that the Baptism of infants was instituted by the Apostles in the 
practice of the Apostolic age.* 

times it might be expedient for the Church to enact, are pre-enacted in the 
New Testament ; and that whatever is not to be found there, ought to be 
allowed nowhere — ^this has been asserted. But that it has been proved, or 
even rendered plausible ; or that the tenet is not to be placed among the re» 
vulsionary results of the Scripture-slighting will-worship of the Romish 
Church ; it will be more sincere to say I disbelieve, than that I doubt, ife 
was chiefly, if not exclusively, in reference to the extravagances built on this 
tenet, that the great Selden ventured to declare that the words, Scrutamini 
Scripturas, had set the world in an uproar. 

Extremes appear to generate each other ; but if we look steadily, there 
will most often be found some common error, that produces both as its posi- 
tive and negative poles. Thus superstitions go by pairs, like the two Hun- 
garian sisters, always quarreling and inveterately averse, but yet joined at 

tiie trunk. 

* More than this I do not consider as necessary for the argument And 
as to Robinson's assertion in his History of Bajiism, that Infent Baptism 
did not commence till the time of Cyprian, who, condemning it as a general 
practice, allowed it in particular cases by a dispensation of charily: and 
that it did not actually become the ordinary rule of the Church, till Augus- 
tine, in the fever of his Anti-Pelagian dispute had introduced the Calvin- 
istic interpretation of Original Sin, and the dire state of infants dying im- 
haptized — I am so far from acceding to them, that I reject the whole state- 
ment as rash, and not only unwarranted by the authorities he cites, but un- 
answerably confuted by Baxter, Wall, and many other learned Psdo-bap- 
tists before and since the publication of his work. I confine myself to the 

VOL. I. P 
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Lastly, we both coincide in the fall conviction, that it is neither 
the ontward ceremony of Baptism, wider any form or circmn- 
Btances, nor any other ceremony, but such a faith in Christ as 
tends to produce a conformity to his holy doctrines and example 
in heart and life, and which faith is itself a declared mean and 
condition of our partaking of his spiritual body, and of being 
dothed upon with his righteousness, — that properly makes ns 
Christians, &nd can alone be enjoined as an article of faith neces- 
sary to salvation, so that the denial thereof may be denounced as 
a damnable heresy. In the strictest sense of essential, this alone 
is the essential in Christianity, that the same spirit should be 
growing in us which was in the fulness of all perfection in Christ 
Jesus Whatever else is named essential, is such because, and 
only as far as, it is instrumental to this, or evidently imphed 
herein. If the Baptists hold the visible right to be indispensable 
to salvation, with what terror must they not regard every disease 
that befalls their children between youth and infancy ! But if 
they are saved by the faith of the parent, then the outward rite 
is not essential to salvation, otherwise than as the omission should 
arise from a spirit of disobedience : and in this case it is the 
cause not the efiect, the wilful and unbaptized heart, not the 
nnbaptizing hand, that perils it. And surely it looks very like 
an inconsistency to admit the vicarious faith of the parents, and 
the therein implied promise, that the child shaU be Christianly 
bred up, and as much as in them lies prepared for the commu- 
nion- of saints — ^to admit this, as safe and sufficient in their own 
instance, and .yet to denounce the same belief and practice as 
hazardous and unavailing in the Church — ^the same, I say, essen- 
tially, and only difiering -from their ow;^ by the presence of two 
or three Christian friends as ad^tional securities, and by the 
promise being expressed ! 

But you, my filiaj friend ! have studied Christ under a better 
teacher — ^the spirit of adoption, even the spirit that was in Paul, 
and which still speaks to us out of his writings. You remember 
and admire the saying of an old divine, that a ceremony duly 
instituted is a chain of gold around the neck of faith ; but if in 
the wish to make it co-essential and consubstantial, you draw it 
closer and closer, it may strangle the faith it was meant to deck 

OflBertion— not that Infent Baptism was not — ^but that there exist no suffi- 
cient prooflii that it waft— the practice of tiie Apostolic age. 
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and designate. You ftre^ not so unretehtive a'Bcholar as to have 
forgotten the pateris et auro of your Virgil i or if you were, you 
are not so inconsistent a reasoner as to translate the Hebraism, 
spirit and fire, in one plaee by spiritual fire, and yet refuse to 
translate water and spirit by spiritual water in another place ; or 
if, ^LS I myself think, the difierent position marks a difierent sense, 
yet that the former, must be efusdem generis with the latter — 
the w&ter of repentance, reformation in conduct ; and the spirit 
that which purifies the inmost principle of action, as fire purges 
the metal substantially, and not cleansing the surface only. 

But in this instance, it will be said, the ceremony, the outward 
and visible sign, is a Scripture ordinance. I will not reply that 
the EfNnish priest say& the same of the anointing of the sick with 
oil and the imposition of hands. No, my atiswer is : that this is 
a very sufiioient reason for tibe continued observance of a cere- 
monial rite so derived and sanctioned, even though its own 
beauty, simplicity, and natural significancy had pleaded less 
strongly in its behalf But it is no reason why the Church should 
forget that the perpetuation of a thing does tiot alter the nature 
of the thing, and that a ceremony to be perpetuated is to be per- 
petuated as a ceremony. It is no reason why, knowing and ex- 
periencing even in. the majority of her own m^babers the prone- 
ness of the hiunan mind to superstition,^ the Church might not 
rightfully and piously adopt the measured best calculated to 
eheck this t^idency, aiid to correct the abuse to which it had led 
in any particular rit& But of superstitious notions respecting the 
Baptismal ceremony, and of abuse resulting, the instances were 
flagrant and notorious. Such, lor instance, was the frequent de- 
ferring of the Baptismal rite to a late period of life, and even to 
the deathbed, in the belief that the mystic water would cleanse 
the baptized person fin>m all sin., and (if he died immediately after 
the performance of tiie ceremony), send him pure and spoUess 
into the other world. 

Nor is this all. The prevaitive remedy applied by the Church 
is legitimated as well as additionally recommended by the follow- 
ing consideration. Where a ceremony answered and was in- 

* Let me be permitted to repeat and apply the note in a former page. 
Snpetstition may be defined as superstanUum (ci^usmodi sunt ceremonia et 
signa externa quce^ nin in, eiffniJie<mdOf nihili wnt et pcene nihil) subttanr 
Hatio, 
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tended to answer several purposes, which purposes at its first 
institution were blended in respect of the time, but which after- 
wards by change of circumstances (as when, for instance, a large 
and ever-increasing proportion of the members of the Church, or 
those who at least bore the Christian name, were of Christian 
parents) were necessarily dis-united — ^then either the Church has 
no power or authority delegated to her (which is shifling^ the 
ground of controversy), or she must be authorized to choose and 
determine, to which of the several purposes the ceremony should 
be attached. Now one of the purposes of Baptism was — ^the 
making it publicly manifest, first, what individuals were to be 
regarded by the World {Phil, ii. 15) as belonging to the visible 
communion of Christians : inasmuch as by their demeanor and 
apparent condition, the general estimation of the city set on a hiU 
and not to he hid (Matth. v. 14) could not but be affected — the 
city that even in the midst of a crooked and perverse ruUicm was 
bound not only to give no cause, but by all innocent means, to 
prevent every occasion, of rebuke. Secondly, to mark out, for 
the Church itself, those that were entitled to that especial dear- 
ness, that watchful and disciplinary love and loving-kindness, 
which over and above the affections and duties of philanthropy 
and universal charity, Christ himself had enjoined, and with an 
emphasis and in a form significant of its great and especial im- 
portance, — A mw commandment I give unto youy that ye hve 
one another. By a charity wide as sunshine, and comprehend- 
ing the whole human race, the body of Christians was to be 
placed in contrast with the proverbial misanthropy and bigotry 
of the Jewish Church and people : while yet they were to be 
distinguished and known to all men, by the peculiar love and 
affection displayed by them towards the members of their own 
community ; thus exhibiting the intensity of sectarian attachment, 
yet by the no less notorious and exemplary practice of the duties 
of universal benevolence, secured from the charge so commonly 
brought against it, of being narrow and exclusive. *' How kind 
these" Christians are to the poor and afiiicted, without distinction 
of religion or coimtry ; but how they love each other !" 

Now combine with this the consideration before urged — ^the 
duty, I mean, and necessity of checking the superstitious abuse 
of the Baptismal rite : and I then ask, with confidence, in what 
way could the Church have exercised a sound discretion more 
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wisely, piously, or effectively, than by fixing, from among the 
several ends and purposes of baptism, the outward ceremony to 
the purposes here mentioned ? How could the great body of 
Christians be more plainly instructed as to the true nature of all 
outward ordinances ? What can be conceived better calculated 
to prevent the ceremony from being regarded as other and more 
than a ceremony, if not the administration of the same on an ob- 
ject (yea, a dear and precious object) of spiritual duties, though 
tl^e conscious subject of spiritual operations and graces only by 
anticipation and in hope ;-r-a subject unconscious as a flower of 
the dew falling on it, or the early rain, and thus emblematic of 
the myriads who (as in our Indian empire, and henceforward, I 
trust) in Africa) are temporally and even morally benefited by 
the outward existence of Christianity, though as yet ignorant of 
its saving truth "? And yet, on the other hand, what more reve- 
rential than the application of this the common initiatory rite of 
the East sanctioned and appropriated by Christ — ^its application,. 
I say, to the very subjects, whom he himself commanded to be 
brought to him — ^the children in arms, respecting whom Jesus 
was m/uch displeased with his disciples, who had rebuked those 
that brought them ? What more eipressive of the true charac- 
ter of that originant yet generic stain, from which the Son of 
God, by his mysterious Incarnation and Agony and Death and 
Resurrection, and by the Baptism of the Spirit, came to cleanse 
the children of Adam, than the exhibition of the outward element 
to infants, fi^ee from and incapable of crime, in whom the evil 
principle was present only as pot^itial being, and whose outward 
semblance represented the kingdom of Heaven ? And can it — 
to a man; who would hold himself deserving of aruithema ma- 
ranatha (1 Cor. xvi. 22) if he did riot love the Lord Jesus — can 
it be nothing to such a man, that the introduction and commen- 
dation of a new inmate, a new spiritual ward, to thp assembled 
brethren in Christ ^— rand this, as I have shown above, was one 
purpose of the Baptismal ceremony — ) does in the Baptism of an 
infant recall our Lord's own presentation in the Temple on the 
eighth day after his birth ? Add to all these considerations the 
known fact of the frequent exposure and the general light regard 
of infants, at the time when Infant Baptism is by the Baptists 
supposed to have been first ruled by the Catholic Church, not 
oyerlooking the humane and charitable motives, that influenced 
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Cyprian's decisioii in its fayor. And then make present to your 
imagination, and meditatively contemplate the still continuing 
tendency, the profitable, the beautiful efiects oi this ordinance 
now and for so many centuries back, on the great mass of the 
population throughout Christendom — the softening, fleyating ex- 
ercise of faith, and the conquest over the senses, -while in the 
form of a helpless crying babe the presence, and the unutterable 
worth and value, of an immortal being made capable of everlast- 
ing bliss are solemnly {Mroclaimed and carried home to the mind 
and heart of the hearers and beholders ! Nor will you forget the 
probable influence on the future education of the child, the oppor- 
tunity of instructing and impressing the friends, relatives, and 
parents in their best and most docile mood. These are, indeed, 
the mollia tempora fandi. 

It is true, that by* an ui^oreseen accident, and through the 
propensity of all zealots to caricature partial truth into total false- 
hood — ^it is too true, that a tree the very contrary in quality of 
that shown to Moses (JExod. xv. 25) was afterwards cast into the 
sweet waters from this fountain^ and made them like the toaters 
of Marahf too bitter to be drunk, I allude to the Pelagian con- 
troversy, the perversion of the article of Original Sin by Augus- 
tine, and the frightful conclusions which this durus pater infan- 
tum drew from the article thus perverted, {t is not, however, 
to the predecessors of this Afiican, whoever they were that au- 
thorized PeBdo-Baptism, and at whatever period it first became 
general — ^it is n% to the Church at the time being, that these 
consequences are justly imputable. She had done her best to 
preclude every superstition, by allowing, in urgent oases, any and 
every adult, man and woman, to administer the ceremonial part, 
the outward rite of Baptism : but reserving to the highest func- 
tionary Qf ^he Church (even to the exclusion of the oorpresbyters) 
the more proper and spiritual purpose^ namely, the declaration 
of repentance and belief, the free choice of Christ as his Lord, 
and the open profession of the Christian title by an individual in 
his own name and by his own deliberate act. This office of re- 
ligion, the essentially moral and spiritual nature of which could 
not be mistaken, this most solemn office the Bishop alone was to 
perform. 

Thus— as so<Mi as the purposes of the ceremonial rite were by 
fiimgQ of eiroumstances divided, tlmt is, took pl^ce at different 
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periods of the believer's Hfe— to the outward purposes, where the 
effect ^as to be produced on the consciousness of others, the 
Church continued to aihx the outward rite ; while to the sub- 
stantial and spiritual purpose^ where the effect was to be pro- 
duced on the individual's own mind, she gave its beseeming dig- 
nity by an ordinance not figurative, but standing in the direct 
cause and relation of means to the end. 

In fine, there are two, great puiposes to be answered, each hav- 
ing its o^m subordinate purposes and desirable consequences. 
The Church answers both, the Baptists one only. If, neverthe- 
less, you would still prefer the union of the Baptismal rite with 
the Confirmation, and that tibe presentation of infants to the 
assembled Church had formed a separate institution, avowedly 
projective— I answer : first, that sach for a long time and to a 
late period was my own judgment, But even then it seemed to 
me a point, as to which an indifierence would be less inconsistent 
in a lover of truth, than a zeal to separation in a professed lover 
of peace. Ajid secondly, I would revert to the history of the 
Heformation, ai^ the calamitous accident of the Feasants' War : 
when the poor ignorant multitudes, driven frantic by the intoler- 
able oppressions oi their feudal lords, rehearsed all the outrages 
that were acted in our own times by the Parisian populace 
headed by Danton, Marat, and Robespierre ; and on the same 
outrageous principles, and m assertion of the same rights of brutes 
to the subversion of all the duties of me)i. In our times, most 
fortunately for the interest of religion and znorality, or of their 
prudential substitutes at least, the name of Jacobin was every- 
where associated with that of Atheist and Infidel. Or rather, 
Jacobinism and Infidelity lyere the two heads of the revolutionary 
Geryon — connatural misgrowths of the same monster-trunk. In 
th^ German convulsion, on the contrary, by a mere but most un- 
fortunate accident, the same cpde of Caliban jurisprudence, the 
same sensual and murderous excesses, were connected with the 
name of Anabaptist. The abolition of magistracy, commu- 
nity of goods, the right of plunder, polygamy, and whatever else 
was fanatical, were comprised in the word Anabaptism. It is 
not to be imagined that the Fathers of the Reformation could, 
without a miraculous influence, have taken up the question of 
Infant Baptism with the requisite calmness and freedom of spirit. 
It is not to be wished that they should have entered on the dis- 
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enaBim. Nay, I will go farther. Unless the aholition of In&nt 
Baptism caa he shown to be involved in some fundam^ital ar- 
ticle of faith, unless the practice could be proved fatal or immi- 
nently perilous to salvation, the Befonneis would not have been 
justified in exposing the yet tender and struggling cause of Prot- 
estantism to such certain and violent prejudices as this innova- 
tion would have excited. Nothing less than the 'whole substance 
and efficacy of the Gospel Faith was the prize, which they 
had wrestled for and won ; but won from enemies still in the 
field, and on the watch to retake, at all costs, the sacred 
treasure, and consign it once again to darkness and oblivion. K 
there be a time for aU things, this was not the time for an inno- 
vation that would and must have been foUcwed by the triumph 
of the enemies of Scriptural Christianity, and the alienation of 
the governments that had espoused and protected it. 

Bemember I say this on the supposition of the question's not 
being what you do not pretend it to be, an essential of the Faith 
by which we are saved. But should it likewise be conceded that 
it is a disputable point — and that in point of fact it is and has 
been disputed by divines whom no pious Ghiistian of any denom- 
ination will deny to have been faitbful and eminent servants of 
Christ ; should it, I say, be likewise conceded tbat the question 
of Infant Baptism is a point, on which two Christians, who per- 
haps difier on this point oidy, may difier without giving jost 
ground for impeaching the piety or competence of either ; in this 
case I am obliged to infer that the person who at any time can 
regard this difierence as singly warranting a separation from a 
religious community, must think of schism under another point 
of view than that in which I have been taught to contemplate it 
by St. Paul in his Epistles to the Corinthians. 

Let me add a few words on a diversity of doctrine closely con- 
nected with this ; — the opinions of Doctors Mant and D'Oyly as 
opposed to those of the (so called) Evangelical clergy. ''The 
Church of England (says Wall^) does not require ass^it and con- 

* Conference between Two Men thistt had Doubts about In&at BaptiBiD. 
By W. Wall, Author of the History of Infiuat Baptism, and Vicar of Shore- 
ham in Kent A yery sensible little tract, and written in an excellent 
spirit ; bat it failed, I confess, in satisfying my mind as to the existence of 
any decisive proofs or documents of Infent Bapt^m having been an Apos- 
toUc usage, or speoiaUy intended in any part of the New Testament ; though 
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sent" to either opinion " in order to lay communion." But I will 
suppose the person a minister : hut minister of a Church which 
has expressly disclaimed all pretence to infaUihility ; a Church 
which in the construction of its Liturgy and Articles is known to 
have worded certain passages for the purpose of rendering them 
suhscrihahle hy hoth A and Z — ^that isj the opposite parties as to 

dedueible generally from many passageB, and in perfect accordance with the 
spirit of the whole. . 

A mighty wrestler in, the cause of spiritual religion and Gospel morality, 
in whom more than in any other contemporary I seem to see the spirit of 
Luther revived, expressed to me his doubts whether we have aright to deny 
that an infant is capable of a spiritual influence. To such a man I couldnot 
feel justified in returning an answer ex temporef or without having first sub- 
mitted my convictions to a fresh revisaL I owe him, however, a deliberate 
answer ; and take this opportunity of discharging the debt. 

The objection supposes and assumes the very poi|it which is denied, or at 
least disputed — namely, that Infant Baptisin is specially enjoined in the 
Scriptures. If an express p£issage to this purport had e:fisted in the New 
Testament— rthe other passages, which evidently imply a spiritual opera- 
tion under the condition of a preceding spiritual act on the part of the per- 
son baptized, remaining as now-t— then indeed, as the only way of removing 
the apparent contradiction, it might be allowable to call on the Anti-psBdo- 
baptist to prove the negative— namely, that an infant a week old is not a 
subject capable or susceptible of spiritual agency. And, vice veraoy should 
it be made known to us, that in&nts urenot without reflection and self-con- 
sciousness — ^then, doubtless^ we should be entitled to infer that they were 
capable of a spiritual operation, and consequently of that which is signified 
in the Baptismal rite administered to adults. But what does this prove for 
those who not only can not show, but who do not themselves profess to believe 
the self-consciousness of a new-born babe, but who rest the defence of InfiEint 
Baptism on the assertion, that Qod was pleased to affix the performance of 
this rite to his offer of salvation as the indispensable, though arbitrary, con- 
dition of the infant's salvability I-t-Ab kings, in former ages, when they con- 
ferred lands in perpetuity, would sometimes, as the C(mdition of the teniu*e, 
exact from the beneficiary a hawk^ or some trifling ceremony, as the putting 
on or off of their sandals, or whatever royal caprice or the whim of the mo- 
ment, might suggest. But you, honored Irving, are as little disposed as I 
am, to fftvor such doetrine I 

Friend pure of heart and fervent 1 we have learnt 
A different lore. We may not thus profme 
The idea and name of Blm whose absolute will 
la reason, truth supreme, essential order.* 



\ 



* See Church and State, YI pp. 114, 115, note.— J^ 

P* 
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the points in contiOTescy. I sappose this perBcm's oonvictioni 
those of Z, mod that out of five passagpes these axe three, the more 
natural and obvious sense of "which is in his &vor ; and two (^ 
which, though not absolutely precluding a difier^it sense, yet the 
more probable interpretation is in fiivor of A, that is, of those who 
do not consider the Baptism of an infant as prospective, but hold 
it to be an opus operans et in preesenti. Then I say, that if such 
a penon regards these two sentences or single passages as obliging 
or warranting him to abandon the flock intrusted to his chaige, 
and either to join such as are the avowed enemies of the Church 
on the double ground of its particular constitution aiid of its being 
an establishment, or to set up a separate church for himself-—! 
can not avoid the conclusion, that either his conscience is mor- 
bidly sensitive in one speck to the exhaustion of the sensibility in 
a far larger portion ; or that he must have discovered some mode 
beyond the reach of my conjectural powers, of interpreting the 
Scriptures enumerated in the following excerpt firom the popular 
Tract before cited, in which the writer expresses an opinion to 
which I assent with my whole heart, namely : 

** That all Christians in the world that hold the same funda- 
mentals ought to make one Church, though diflering in lesser 
opinions ; and that the sin, the mischief, and danger to the souls 
of men, that divide into those many sects and parties among ub, 
does (for the most of them) consist not so much in the opinions 
themselves, as in their dividing and separating for them. And 
in support of this tenet, I will refer you to some plain places of 
Scripture, which if you please now to peruse, I wHl be silent the 
while. See what our Saviour himself saySj John x. 16. John 
xvi. 11. And -what the primitive Christians practised, Actsn. 
46, and iv. 32. And what St. Paul says, 1 Cor. i. 10, 11, 12, 
and 2, 3, 4, also, the wbole 12th chapter : Eph^ ii. 17, &c. to 
the end. Where the Jewish and Gentile Christians are showed 
to be one body, one household, one temple ftly framed together : 
and these were of diflerent opinions ih several matters. Like- 
wise chap. iii. 6, iv. 1-13, Phil. ii. 1, 2, where he uses the most 
solemji adjurations to this purpose. But I would more especially 
recommend to you the reading of Gial. v. 20, 21. Phil. iii. 15, 16, 
the 14th chapter to the Ronums, and part of the 15th, to verse 7, 
<^d also jRow. XV. 17. 

** Are not these passages plain, fidl, and earnest ? Do pa 
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£nd any of the uncontioverted points to be detennmed by Scrip- 
ture in words nigh so plain or pathetic ?" 

If I had addressed the ministers recently seceded, I would have 
first proved from Scripture and reason the justness of their doc- 
trines concerning Baptism and conversion. 2. I would have 
shown, that even In respect of the Prayer-book and Homilies of 
the Church of England, taken as a whole, their opponents were 
comparatively as ill off as themselves, if not worse. 3. That 
the few. mistakes or inconvenient phrases of the Baptismal Ser- 
vice did not impose on the conscience the necessity of resigning 
the pastoral office. 4. That even if they did, this would by no 
nieans justify schism from lay-membership : ox eke there coidd 
be no schism except from an immaculate and infallible Church. 
Now, as our Articles have declared that no Church is or ever 
was such, it would follow that there is no such sin as that of 
schism, that is, that St. Paul wrote £dsely or idly. 6, That the 
escape throu^ the channd of dissent is from the frying-pan to 
the fire— or, to use a less worn and yulgar simile, the escape of 
a leech from a glass-jar of water into the naked and open ah. 
But never, never, would I in one breath allow my Church to be 
£illible, aodin the next contend for her absolute freedom from all 
error — ^never confine inspiration and perfect truth to the Scrip- 
tures, and then scold for l^e perfect truth of each and every 
word in the Prayer-book. ]Snough for me, if in my heart of 
hearts, free from all fear of man and all lust of prefermeiit« I 
believe (as I do) the Church of England to be the ^sfiost Apostolic 
Church ; that its doctrines and ceremonies contain nothing 
dangerous to righteousness or salvation ; and that the impei^ec- 
tions in its Liturgy are spots indeed, but spots on the sun, which 
impede neither its light nor its heat, so as to prevent the good seed 
from growing in a good soil, and producing fruits of redemption. 

[* "8 May, 1828. I see the necessity of greatly expaiiding 
and clearing up the chapter on Baptism in the Aids to Refiec- 
tion, and of proving the substantial accordance of my scheme 
with that of our Church. 

* The paragraphs which the Editor has, after some consideration, thought 
it advisable to print within brackets in the text of this editi<»i of the Aids 
to Kefleetion, are taken from one of the deeply interesting Note Books, 
kept by Mr. Coleridge with great care during the later jears of his life. 
The material contents of these £ooks are in process of publication. — JScL 
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•< I gtill aay that an aaBertioii of an act of the Spirit in time-* 
that at the moment of the uttering of the words, / baptize thee 
tf» the name, 4^., it may he declared, * Now the Spirit begins to 
act' — is &lBe in philosophy, and contrary to Scriptore ; and that 
oar Church Service needs no such hypothesis. Further, I still 
say that the communication of the Spirit as of a power in prin- 
ciple not yet possessed to an unconscious agent by human minis- 
Uy, is without precedent or warrant in Scripture ; — ^that the 
nature of the Spirit communicated by the .Apostles by imposition 
of hands, is a very difficult question ; and that the reasons for 
supposing it to be certain miraculous gifts of the Spirit, peculiar 
to the first age of Christianity, and during the formation of the 
Church, are neither few nor insignificant. 

" Further, I say that in itself it might be indifferent, whether, 
the outward Bite of Baptism formed the initiation into the Bap 
tismal period, elg x6 ^pa#T«^««r^ or the finale and coronation : — ^that 
firom the necessity of the circumstances, that is, the non-existenoe 
of the Church as the sponsor and security for the undertaking of 
the enlightening process, and the. adult age of the persons to he 
baptized, the latter was, and could not but be, the practice of the 
Apostolic age ; — but that in after-times both the commencement 
and the dose were ritually solenmized ; — in the first, the Church 
conferring all the privileges of Christianity ; — ^in the second^ the 
donee acknowledging the gift, and declaring his consent to the 
conditions, and the Church confirming the gift, and receiving the 
individual as, ^4 nsifnxMffiivov^ and no longer, iv to qimxV^BoBat, 
as one being enlightened. Now it is notorioiis that during the 
first two centuries, the catechumens generally were not baptized, 
and that their baptism was immediately followed by admission 
to the Eucharist. And such was the force of custom, that when 
the baptism of infants became the rule of the Church, the 
Eucharist viras administered to them ; — a practice which greatly 
obscured, if it did not destroy, the beautifiil harmony and distinct 
significancy of the two Bites as symbolic, — the one of the Light 
of the Word, the other of the Life ; and therefore with great 
reason was the practice discontinued. 

" Observe, I do not deny — God forbid ! the possibility or the 
reality of the influence of the Spirit on the soul of the infant. 
His first smile bespeaks a reason — the Light from the Life of the 
W<wd-^a8 already existent ; and where the Word is, there will 
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the Spirit act. Still less do I think lightly of the graces which 
the child receives, as a living part of the Church, and whatever 
flows from the Communion of Saints, and the nsQixtbgijaig of the 
Spirit. Our Church most wisely and scripturally precludes all 
the mischievous fanaticism of moments of conversion. Except 
the time when the Church receives the suhject into her own hody, 
and co-organizes the person therewith, no time can he specified 
for the Spirit's descent and incoming. For the operations of the 
Spirit are as little referable to Time as to Space ; but in refer- 
ence to our principles of conduct toward, and judgment concern- 
ing, our neighbors, the Church declares, that before the time of 
the Baptism, there is no authority for asserting, — and that since 
the time there is no authority for denying,-^that gift and regen- 
erate presence of the Holy Spirit, promised by an especial cove- 
nant to the members of Christ's mystical body ; and consequently, 
no just pretence for -expecting or requiring another new initiation 
or birth into' the^tate of Grace."] 



CONCLUSION, 
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I AM not 80 ignonat of the temper and tendency c^ the age ia 
which I hve, as either to he unprepared iR>r the s(»rt of lemaiks 
which the hteral interpretation of the Evaiigelist will call fordi, 
or to attempt an answer to them. Yisionary ravings, obsolete 
whimsies, transcendental trash, and the like, I leave to pass at 
the price current among those who are willing to receive abusive 
phrases as substitates for argument. Should any suborner of 
anonymous criticism have engaged some literary hravo or bu^n 
heforehand to vilify this Work, as in former instances, I would 
give a fiiendly hint to the operative critic, that he may compile 
an excellent article for the occasion, and with very little trouble, 
out of Warburton's Tract on Grace and the Spirit, and the Fre^ 
ace to the same. There is, however, one objection, which will 
so often be heard from men, whose talents and reputed modera- 
tion must give a weight to their words, ihat I owe it both to my 
own character and to the interests of my readers, not to leave it 
unnoticed. The charge will probably be worded in this way : — 
There is nothing new in all this. (As if novelty were any merit 
in questions of revealed, religion !) It is mysticism, all taken out 
of William Law, aft^ he had lost his senses in brooding over the 
visions of a delirious German cobbler, Jacob Bohme. 

Of poor Jacob Bohme I have delivered my sentiments at large 
in another work. Those who have condescended to look into his 
writings must know that his characteristic errors are : first, the 
mistaking the accidents and peculiarities of his own overwrought 
mind fox realities and modes of thinking common to all minds : 
and secondly, the confusion of Nature, that is, the active powers 
communicated to matter, with God the Creator. And if the 
aame persons have done inore than merely looked into the pres- 
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Bat Yolume, tliey must have Been, that to eradicate, and, if poi^ 
eible, to preclude both the one and the other, stands prominent 
among its avowed objects. 

Of William Law's Works I am acquainted with the Serious 
Call ; and besides this I remember to have read a small Tract 
on Prayer, if J mistake not, as I easily may, it being at least six- 
and-tweiLty yeajrs since I saw it. He may in this or in other 
tracts have quoted the same passages firom ihe, fourth. Gospel 
which I have done. > But surely this affords no presumption that 
my conclusions are the same with his ; still less, that they are 
drawn from the same premisses ; and least of all, that they were 
adopted from his writings. Whether Law has used the phrase, 
assimilation by faith, I know not ; but I }aaxm that I should ex- 
pose myself to a just charge of an idle parade of jpy reading, if I 
recapitulated the tenth part of the authors, ancient and modem, 
R<Hnish and ^Reformed, from Law to Clemens Alexandrinus and 
IrensBus, in whose works the same phrase occurs in the same 
sense. And after all, on such a subject, how worse than child- 
ish is the whole dispute ! . 

Is the fourth Gospel authentic ? And is the interpretation I 
have given true or false ? These are the only questions which a 
wise man would put,^ or a^ Christian be anxious to answer. I 
not only beHeve it to be the true sei^se of the texts ; but I assert 
that it is the only true, rational, and ey«n tolerable sense. And 
this position alone I ccmceive myself interested in defending. I 
have studied with an open. and fearless spirit the attempts of sun- 
dry learned critics of the Continent to invalidate the authenticity 
of this. Gospel, before and since Eichom's Vindication. The re- 
sult has been a clearer assurance and (as far as this was possible) 
a yet deeper conviction of the genuineness of -all the writings 
which the Ghurch has attributed to this Apostle. That those, 
who have formed an opposite conclusion, should object to the use 
of expressions which they ha^ ranked among the most obvious 
marks of spuriousness, foUows as a matter of course. But that 
men, who with a clear and cloudless assent receive the sixth 
chapter of this Gospel as a faithful, nay, inspired record of an 
actual discourse, should take offence at the repetition of words 
which the Redeemer himself, in the perfect foreknowledge that 
they would confirm the disbelieving, alienate the unsteadfast, 
and transcend the present capacity even of his own elect, had 
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choeen as the most appropriate ; and which, after the most ded- 
nve proofr that they were misinterpreted hy the greater number 
of his hearers, and not understood hy any, he neTertheless re- 
peated Vith stronger emphasis and without comment as the only 
appropriate symhols of the great troth he was declaring, and to 
realize which syipBto aaq^ ;* — that in their own discourses these 
men should hang hack from all express reference to these words, 
as if they were afraid or ashamed of them, though the earliest 
recorded ceremonies and liturgical fonns of the primitive Church 
are ahsolutely inexplicable, except in connection with this dis- 
course, and with the mysterious and spiritual, not allegorical and 
merely ethical, import of the same ; and though this import is 
solemnly and in the most unequivocal terms asserted and taught 
hy their own Church, even in her Catechism, or compendium of 
doctrines necessary for all her members ; — ^this I may perhaps 
understand ; but this I am not able to vindicate or excuse. 

There is, however, one opprobrious phrase which it may be 
profitable fer my younger readers that I should explain, namely, 
Mysticism. And fer this purpose I will quote a sentence or two 
from a dialogue which, had my prescribed limits permitted, I 
should have attached to the present work ; but M^^hich with an 
Essay t on the Church, as instituted hy Christ, and as an estab- 
lishment of the State, and a series of Letters^ on the right and 
the superstitious use and estimation of the Bible, will hereafter 
appear by themselves, should the reception given to the present 
Volume encourage or permit the publication. 

* Of which OTir he wu tnadeJUsh, is a very inadequaito traaslatioiL Hie 
Church of England in this as in other doctrinal pointa has preserred the 
golden mean between the superstitious reverence of the Ronoanists, and the 
avowed contempt of tiie Sectarians, for the writings of t^e Fathers, and tiie 
authority and unimpeached traditions of the Church during the first three 
or four centuries. And how^ consistently with this honorable characteristie 
of our Church, a minister of the same could, on the Sacramentary scheme 
now in fashion, return even a plausible answer to Amauld's great work on 
Transubstantiation (not without reason the boast of the Romish Church), 
exceeds my powers of conjecture. 

t See the Church and State, YL—JSd. 

X See Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit. 1840. Y. — JScL 
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MYSTICS AND MYSTICISM. 

Antinous. — " "What do you call Mysticism ? And dd yoii use 
the word in a good or in a bad sense ?" 

Nmis. — ** In the latter only ; as far, at least, as we are now 
concerned with it. When a m^n refers to inward feelings and 
experiences, of which mankind at large are not conscious, as evi- 
dences of the- truth of any opinion — such a man I call a Mystic : 
and the grounding of any thecay or belief on accidents and anom- 
alies of individual sensations or fancies, and the use of peculiar 
terms invented, or perverted from their ordinary significations, 
for the purpose of expressing these idiosynoracies and pretended 
facts of interior consciousness, I name Mysticism. Where the 
error consists simply in the Mystic's attaching to these anomalies 
of his individual temperament the character of reality, and in 
receiving them as permanent truths, having a subsistence in the 
Divine Mind, though revealed to himself alone ; but entertains 
this persuasion without demanding or expecting the same faith 
in his neighbors — I should regard it as a species of enthusiasm, 
always indeed to be deprecated^ but yet capable of co-existing 
with many excellent qualities both of head and heart. But when 
the Mystic, by ambition or stiQ meaner passions, or (as sometimes 
is the case) by an uneasy and self doubting state of mind which 
seeks confirmation in outward sympathy, is led to impose his 
faith, as a duty, on mankind generally: and when with such 
views he asserts that the same experiences would be vouchsafed, 
the same truths revealed, to every man, but for his secret wick- 
edness and unholy will ; — such a Mystic is a fanatic, and in cer- 
tain states of the public mind, a dangerous member of society. 
And most so in those ages and countries in which fanatics of 
elder standing are allowed to persecute the fresh competitor. For 
under these predicaments. Mysticism, though originating in the 
singularities of an individual nature, aiid therefore essentially 
anomalous, is nevertheless highly contagious. It is apt to collect 
a swarm and cluster circwn fana^ around tjie new fane ; and 
therefore merits the name o£ fanaticism, or as the Germans say, 
Schwdrmereyy that is, swarm-making." 

We will return to the harmless species, the enthusiastic Mys- 
tics ; — a species that may again be subdivided into two ranks. 
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And it will not be other than germane to the subject, if I endeay- 
or to describe them in a sort of allegory or parable. Let m 
imagine a poor pilgrim benighted in a wilderness or desert, and 
pursuing his way in the starless dark with a lantern in his hand. 
Chance or his happy genius leads him to an oa$is or natural 
garden, such as in the creations of my youthful |ancy I supposed 
Enos,* the child of Cain, to have found. And here, hungiy and 
thirsty, the way-wearied man rests at a fountain ; and the taper 
of his lantern throws its light on an overHshadowing tree, a boss 
of snow-white blossoms, through which the green and growing 
fruits peeped, and the ripe golden fiiiitage glowed. Deep, viyid, 
and faithful are the impressions, which the lovely imagery com- 
prised within the scanty circle of light makes and leaves on his 
memory. But scarcely has he eaten of the fruits and shrunk of 
the fountain, ere scared by the roijir and howl from the desert he 
hurries forward : and as he passes with hasty steps through grove 
and glade, shadows and imperfect beholdings and vivid fragments 
of things distinctly seen blend with the past and present shapings 
of his brain. Fancy modifies sight. His dreams transfer their 
forms to real objects ; and these lend a substance and an outness 

* Will the Beader forgive me if I attempt at once to illustrate and re- 
lieve the subject by annexing the opening lines of a poem composed in the 
same year in which I wrote the Ancient Mariner and the first Book of 
Ghristabelt 

« Encinctmr'd with a twine of Reaves, 

That leafy twine his only dress 1 

A lovely boy was pluiddng fruits 

In a moonlight wildemesa 

The moon was bright, the air was free, 

And fridts and flowers together grew ^ 

On many a shrub and many a tree : 

And all put on a gentle hue, 

Hanging in the shadowy air 

like a picture rich and rare. 

It was a climate where, they say. 

The night is more beloved than day. 

But who that beauteous boy beguiled 

That beauteous boy, to linger here 9 ^ 

Alone, by night, a little child. 

In place so silent and so wild — 

Has he no friend, no loving mother near T 

Wanderings of Caw. 
Poet. Works, VII p. 292.--fii 
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to his dreams. Apparitions greet him ; and when at a distance 
firom this enchanted land, and on a difierent track, the dawn of 
day discloses to him a caravan, a troop of his fellow-men, his 
memory, which is itself half fancy, is intei^olated afresh by every 
attempt to recall, connect, and piece out his recollections. His 
narration is redeived as a madman's tale. He shrinks^irom the 
rude laugh and contemptuous sneer, and retires into himselT. 
Yet the craving for sympathy, strong in proportion to the inten- 
sity of his convictions^ impels him to unbosom himself to 9,b8tract 
auditors ; and the poof quietist becomes a penman, and, all too 
poorly stocked for the writer's trade, he borrows his phrases an^ 
figures from the only writings to which he has had access, the 
sacred books of his religion. And thus I shadow out the enthu- 
siastic Mystic of the first sort ; at the head of which stands the 
illuminated Teutonic^ theosopher and shoemaker, honest Jacob 
Bohme, bom near Gorlitz, in Upper Lusatia, in the 17th of our 
Elizabeth's reign, and who died in the 22d.Qf her successor's. 

To delineate a Mystic of the second and higher order, we need 
only endow our pilgrim with equal gifts of nature, but these de- 
veloped and displayed by all the aids and arts of education and 
favorable fortune. He iB on his way to the Mecca of his ances- 
tral and national faith, with a well-guarded and numerous pro- 
cessigiii o£ merchants and fellow-pilgrims, on the established track. 
At the close of day the caravan has halted : the full moon rises 
on the desert : and he strays forth alone, out of sight but to no 
unsafe distance ; and chance leads him, too, to the same oasis or 
islet of verdure on the sea of ^and. He wanders at leisure in its 
maze of beauty and sweetness, and thrids his way through the 
odorous and flowering thickets into open spots of greenery, and 
discovers statues and memorial characters, grottos, and refresh- 
ing caves. But the moonshine, the imaginative poesy of Nature, 
spreads its soft shadowy charm over all, conceals distances, and 
magnifies heights, and modifies relations ; and fills up vacuities 
with its own whiteness, counterfeiting substance ; and where the 
dense shadows he, makes solidity imitate hollowness; and gives 
to all objects a tender visionary hue and softening. Interpret 
the moonlight and the shadows as the peculiar genius and sensi- 
bility of the individual's own spirit ; and here you have the other 
sort ; a Mystic, an enthusiast oi a nobler breed--a Fenelon. But 
the residentiary, or the firequent viaitox of the fia.yored sjot^ V(ba 
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has scanned its beauties by steady daylight, and mastered its true 
proportions and lineaments, — ^he will discover that both pilgrims 
have indeed been there. He will know, that the delightful 
dream, which the latter tells, is a dream of truth ; and that even 
in the bewildered tale of the former there is truth mingled with 
the dream. 

But the source, the spring-head, of the charges which I antici- 
pate, lies deep. Materialism, conscious and avowed MateriaUsm, 
is in ill repute : and a confessed Materiahst therefore a rare cha^ 
acter. But if the faith be ascertained by the fruits : if the pre- 
dominant, though most often unsuspected, persuasioiL is to be 
learnt from the influences, under which the thoughts and affec- 
tions of the man move and take their direction ; I must reverse 
the position. Only not all are Materialists. Except a few indi- 
viduals, and those for the most part of a single sect : every one 
who calls himself a Christian, holds himself to have a soul as 
well as a body. He distinguishes mind from matter, the subject 
of his consciousness from the objects of the «ame. The former is 
his mind : and he says, it is immaterial. But though subject 
and substance are words of kindred roots, nay, little less than 
equivalent terms, yet nevertheless it is exclusively to sensible ob- 
jects, to bodies, to modifications of matter, that he habitually 
attaches the attributes of reality, of substance. Real and tangi- 
ble, substantial and material, aire synonymes for him. He never 
indeed asks himself, what he means by min4 T But if he did, 
and tasked himself to return an honest answer — as to what, at 
least, he had hitherto meant by it-— he would find, that he had 
described it by negatives, as the opposite of bodies, for example, 
as a somewhat opposed to solidity, to visibility, and the like, as 
if you could abstract the capacity of a vessel, and conceive of it 
as a somewhat by itself, and then give to the emptiness the prop- 
erties of containing, holding, being entered, and so forth. In 
short, though the proposition would perhaps be angrily denied in 
words, yet in fact he thinks of his mind, as a property, or acci- 
dent of a something else, that he caUs a soul or spirit : though 
the very same difi^culties must recur, the. moment he should at- 
tempt to establish the difference. For either this soul or spirit is 
nothing but a thinner body, a finer mass of matter : or the at- 
tribute of self-subsistency vanishes fi-om the soul on the same 
grounds, on which it is rofused to the mind. 
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I am persuaded, however, that the dogmatism of the Corpus- 
cular School, though it still exerts an influence on man's notions 
and phrases, has received a mortal blow from the increasingly 
dynamic spirit of the physical sciences now highest in public esti- 
mation. And it may safely be predicted that the results will ex- 
tend beyond the intention of those, who ar^ gradually effecting 
this revolution. It is not Chemistry alone that will be indebted 
to the genius of Davy, Oersted, and their compeers : and not as 
the founder of. physiology and philosophic anatomy alone, will 
mankind love and revere the name of John Hunter. These men 
have not only taught» they have compelled us to admit, that the 
immediate objects of ougc senses, or rather the grounds of the visi- 
bility and tangibility of all objects of sense, bear the same rela- 
tion and similar proportion to the intelligible object — ^that is, to 
the object which we actually mean when we say, " It is such or 
such a thing," or " I have seen this or that," — as the paper, ink, 
and differently combined straight and curved lines of an edition 
of Homer bear to what we understand by the words, Iliad and 
Odyssey. Nay>. nothing would be more easy than so to construct 
the paper, ink, painted capitals, and the like, of a printed disqui- 
sition on the eye, or the muscles and cellular texture (that is, the 
flesh) of the human body, as to bring together every one of the 
sensible and ponderable stufls or elements, that are sensuously 
perceived in the eye itself, or in the flesh itself. Carbon and 
nitrogen, oxygen .and hydrogen, sulphur, phosphorus', and one or 
two metals and metallic bases, constitute the whole. It can not 
be these therefore, that we meaa by an eye, by our body. But 
perhaps it may be a particular combination of these ? Now here 
comes a question : In this term do you or do you not include the 
principle, the operating cause, of the combination ? If not, then 
detach this eye from the body. Look steadily at it — as it might 
lie on the marble slab of a dissecting-room. Say it were the eye 
of a murderer, a Bellingham : or the eye of a murdered patriot, 
a Sidney ! — Behold it, handle it, with its various accompaniments 
or constituent parts, of tendon, ligament, membrane, blood-vessel, 
gland, humors ; its nerves of sense, of sensation, and of motion. 
Alas ! all these names, like that of the organ itself, are so many 
anachronisms, figures of speech, to express that which has been : 
as when the guide points with his finger to a heap of stones, and 
tells the traveller^ " That is Babylon, or Fersepolis." — Is this cold 
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jelly the light of the body ? Is this the micranthropos in the max- 
velloufl microcosm ? Is this what you mean when you well de- 
scribe the eye as the telescope and the mirror of the soul, the 
seat and agent of an almost magical power ? 

Pursue the same inquisition with every other part of the body, 
whether integral or simply ingredient ; and let a Berzelius or a 
Hatchett be your interpreter, and demonstrate to you what it is 
that in each actually meets your senses. And when you haVe 
heard the scanty catalogue, ask yourself if these are indeed the 
living flesh, the blood of life ? Or not far rather — I speak of 
what, as a man of common sense, you really do, not what, as a 
philosopher, you ought to believe^ — ^is it not, I say, far rather the 
distinct and individualized agency that by the given combina- 
tions utters and bespeaks its presence ? Justly and with strictest 
propriety of language may I say, speaks.. It is to the coarseness 
of our senses, or rather to the defect and limitation of our peicip- 
ient faculty, that the visible object appears the same even for a 
moment. The characters which I am now shaping on this paper, 
abide. Not only the forms remain the Bame, but tke particles 
of the coloring stuff are fixed, and, for an indefinite period at 
least, remain the same. But the particles, that constitute the 
size, the visibility of an organic structure, are in perpetual flux." 
They are to the combining and coiistitutive power as the pulses 
of air to the voice of a discourser ; or of one. who sings a rounde- 
lay. The same words may be repeated ; but in each second of 
time the articulated ait hath passed away, and each act of artic- 
ulation appropriates and gives momentary form to a new and 
other portion. As the column .of blue smoke from a cottage 
chimney in the breathless summer noon, or the steiadfest-seeming 
cloud on the edge point of a hill in the driving air-current, which 
momently condensed and recomposed is the cominon phantom of 
a thousand successors ;— such is the flesh, which our bodily eyes 
transmit to us ; which our palates taste; which our hands touch. 

But perhaps the material particles possess this combining 
power by inherent reciprocal attractions, repulsions, and elective 
affinities ; and are themselves the joint artists of their own com- 
binations ? I will not reply, though well I might, that this would 
be to solve one problem by another, and merely to shift the mys- 
tery. It will be sufficient to remind the thoughtfiil querist, that 
even herein consists the essential dxffereiice, the contra-distino- 
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tion, of an organ from a machine ; that not only the character- 
istic shape is evolved from the invisible central power, but the 
material mass itself is acquired by assimilation. The germiBal 
power of the plant transmutes the fixed air and the dementary 
base of water into grass or leaves; and on these the organific 
principle in the ox or the elephant exercises an alchemy still 
more stupendous. As the unseen dgency weaves its magic eddies, 
the foliage becomes indifierently the bone and its marrow, the 
pulpy brain, or the solid ivory. That what you see is blood, is 
flesh, is itself the work, or shall I say, the transluoence, of the 
invisible energy, which soon surrenders or, abandons them to infe- 
rior powers (for there is no pause nor chasm in the activities of 
nature), which repeat a similar metamorphosis according to their 
kind ; — ^these are not fancies, conjectures, or even hypotheses, but 
facts ; to deny which is impossible, not to reflect on which is 
ignominious. And We need only reflect on them t^th a calm 
and silent spirit to learn the utter emptiness and uhmeaningness 
of the vaunted Mechanico-corpuscular philosophy, with both its 
twins, Mtfteri^ism on the one hand, and Idealism, rightlier named 
subjective Idolism, on the other : the one obtruding on us a world 
of spectres and apparitions ; the other a mazy dream.* 

Let the Mechanic or Corpuscular scheme, which in its abso- 
luteness and strict coitsistenoy was first introduced by Des Cartes, 
be judged by the results. By its fruits shall it be known. 

In order to submit the various phcenomena of moving bodies to 
geometrical construction, we are under the necessity of abstract- 
ing from corporeal substance all its positive properties, and 
obliged to consider bodies as difiering from. equal portions of spacet 

* See the Author*a Theory of lAft, Appendix O. — Am, Ed. 

f Such Is the ooncieption of body in Des Cartes' own system. Body is 
everywhere confounded with matter, and might in the O^tesian sense be 
defined space or extension, with the attribute of visibility. As Des Cartes 
at the same time zealously asserted the esistehee of intelligential beings, 
the reality and independent self-subsistence of the soul, Berkeleyanism or 
SpinoBism was the immediate and neoessary eohsequencc. Assume a plu- 
raHty of self-subsisting souls, and we have Berkeleyanism ; assume one only 
(unaM et unicam auhatarUiam), and you have Spinosism, that is, the asser- 
tion of one infinite Self-subsistent, with the two attributes of thinking and 
appearing. Cogitatio infinita nnecentro, et omniformia apparitio. How fiir 
the Newtonian vis inerticp (interpreted any otherwise than as an arbitrary 
ierin— 'X y z, to represent this unknolm but neoessary Bup|>l<em6at or inte- 
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only by figure and mobility. And as a fiction of science, it would 
be difficult to overvalue this invention. It possesses the same 
merits in relation to geometry that the atomic th^ory has in rela- 
tion to algebraic calculus. . But in contempt of common sense, 
•ad in direct opposition to the express declarations of the in- 
spired historian {Gren. i.), and to the tone and spirit of the Scrip- 
tures throughout, Des Cartes propounded it as truth of fact, and 
instead of a world created and filled with productive forces by the 
almighty Fiat, left a lifeless machine whirled about by the dust 
of its own grinding : as if death could come £rom the living foun- 
tain of life ; nothingness and phantom from the plenitude of 
reality, the absoluteness of creative will ! 

Holy ! Holy ! Holy ! let me be deemed mad by all men, if such 
be thy ordinance : but, ! from such madness save and preserve 
me, my God! 

When, however, after a short interval, the genius of Kepler, 
expanded and organized in the soul of Newton, and there (if 1 
may hazard so bold an expression) refining itself into an almost 
celestial clearness, had expelled the Cartesian vortices ;* then the 

gration of the Cartesian notion of body) has patched up the flaw^I leayefor 
more oompetent judges to decide. But should any one of my Readers feel 
an interest in the speculative principles of natural philosophy, and should 
be master of the German language, I warmly reoommend for his perusal the 
earliest known publication of the great founder of the Critical Philosophy, 
(written in the twenty-second year of his age I) on the then eager oontro- 
yersy between the Leibnitzian and the French and English Mathematiciasfl, 
respecting the living forces — Oedankenvon der toahren Sehatzung der lehen- 
diffen Krafte : 1'74'7-^in which Kant demonstrates the right Teasoning to be 
with the latter ; but the truth of the fact, the evidence of experience, with 
the former ; and gives the explanation, namely : body, or corporeal nature, 
is something else and more than geometrical extension, even with the addi- 
tion of a 9M inertia. And Leibnitz^ with the J^rnouilUs, erred in the at- 
tempt to demonstrate geometrically a problem not susceptible of geomet- 
rical construction. This tract, with the succeeding ffimmela-Syatan, may 
with propriety be placed, after the Princvpia of J^ewton, among the striking 
instances of early genius ; and as the first product of the djuiamic philos- 
ophy in the physical sciences, from the time, at least. Of Giordi^io Bruno, 
whom the idolaters burned for an Atheist, at Rome, in the year 1600. — [See 
The Friend, IL p. 1 1 notc-jEii] 

* For Newton's own doubtfuUy suggested ether or most subtle fluid, tf 
the ground and inmiediate agent in the phanomfna of unirersal grayitatioo, 
was eitKer not adopted or soon abandoned by his disdpl^ ; not only as in- 
troducing, against his own canons of right reasoning, an ens imoffinimm 
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necessity of an active power, of positive forces present in the ma- 
terial universe, forced itself on the conviction. For as a law 
without a lawgiver is a mere abstraction ; so a law without an 
agent to realize it, a constitution ^ithout an abiding executive, 
is, in fact, not a law but an idea. In the profound emblem 4>{ 
the great tragic poet, it is the powerless Prometheus fixed on a 
barren rock. And what was the result ? How was this necessity 
provided for? Grod himself— »my hand trembles as I write! 
E^ather, then let me employ the word, which the religious feel- 
ing, in its perplexity, suggested as the substitute — ^the Deity 
itself was declared to be the real agent, the actual gravitating 
power ! The law and the lawgiver were identified. God (says 
Dr. Priestley) not only does, but is every thing. Jupiter est qteod- 
cunque vides. And^ thus a system, which commenced by ex- 
cluding all life and immanent activity from the visible universe, 
and evacuating the natural world of all nature, ended by substi- 
tuting the Deity, and reccing the Creator to a mere anima 
nvundi : a scheme that has no advantage over Spinosism but its 
inconsistency, which does indeed make it suit a certain order of in- 
tellects, who, like the pleuronectce (or flat fish) in ichthyology 
which have both eyes on the same side, never see but half of a 
subject at one time, and fbrgettiag the one before they get to the 
other are sure not to detect any inconsistency between them. 

And what has been the consequence ? An increasing unwilr 
lingness to contemplate the Supreme Being in his personal attri- 
butes : and thence a distaste to all the peculiar doctrines of the 
Christian Faith, the Trinity, the Incarnation of the Son of God, 
and Redemption. The young and ardent, ever too apt to mis- 
take the inward triumph in the -detection of error for a positive 
love of truth, are among the first and most firequent victims to 
this eipidendc fastidium. Alas ! even the sincerest seekers after 
light are not safe from liie contagicm. Some have I known, con- 

into physical science, a suffiction in the place of a legitimate supposition ; 
but because the substance (if assumed to exist) must itself form part of the 
problem which it was meant to solve. Meantime Leibnitz's pre-established 
hai'mony, which originated in Spinosa, found no acceptance ; and, lastly, the 
notion of a corpuscular substance, with properties put into it, like a pin- 
eoshion hidden by the pins, could pass with the unthinking only for any 
thing m:ore than a confession of ignorance, or technical terms ezpreee^ig a 
hiaius of scientific insight. 

VOL. I. Gl 
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Btitutionally religious — ^I speak feelingly; for I speak of that 
which for a brief period was my own state — who under this un- 
health^l influence have been so estranged from the heavenly 
Father, the living Grod, as even to shrink from the personal pro- 
nouns as applied to the Deity. But many do I know, and yearly 
meet with, in whom a false and sickly taste co-operates with the 
prevailing fashion : many, who find the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, far too real, too substantial ; who feel it more in har- 
mony with their indefinite sensations 

To worship Nature in the hill and valley, 
Not knowing what they love : — 

and (to use the language, but not the sense or purpose, of the 

great poet of our age) would fain substitute for the Jehovah of 

their Bible 

A sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused. 
Whose dwelling is the light of cetting suns. 
And the round ocean and the living air; 
A motion and a ^irit, that impels 
All fliinlring things, aH objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all thingsl Wo&dswobth. 

And this from having been educated to understand the Divine 
Omnipresence in any sense rather than the only safe and legiti- 
mate one, the presence of all things to God ! 

Be it, however, that the number of such men is comparatively 
small ; and be it (as in fact it often is) but a brief stage, a tran- 
sitional state, in the process of intellectual growth. Yet among 
a numerous and increasing class of the higher and middle ranks, 
theze is an inward withdrawing f^om the life and personal being 
of God, a turning of the thoughts exclusively to the so-called 
physical attributes, to the omnipresence in the counterfeit form 
of ubiquity, to the immensity, the infinity, the immutability ; — 
the attributes of space with a notion of power as their st^stratum, 
— a Fate, in phort, not a n[ioral Creator aiid Governor. Let in- 
telligence be imagined, aaid wherein does the conception of God 
differ essentially from that of gravitation (conceived as the cause 
of gravity) in the understanding of those, who represent the Doity 
not only as a necessary but as a necessitated being; those, for 
whota justice is but a scheme of general laws ; and holiness, and 
the divine hatred of sin, yea, and sin itself, are words without 
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meaning, or accommodations to a rude and barbarous race ? 
Hence, I more than fear the prevailing taste for books of natural 
theology, physico-theology, demonstrations of God from Nature, 
evidences of Christianity, and the like. Evidences of Christian- 
ity I I am weary of the word. Make a man feel the want of 
it ; rouse him, if you can, to the self-knowledge of his need of it ; 
and you may safely trust it to its own evidence, — ^remembering 
only the express declaration of Christ himself: No man cometh 
to me, unless the Father leadeth him. Whatever more is desir- 
able — I speak now with reference to Christians generally, and 
not to professed students of theology— may, in my judgment, ba 
far more safely and profitably taught, without controversy or the 
supposition of infidel antagqnists, in the form of Ecclesiastical 
history. 

The last fruit of the Mechanico-corpuscular philosophy, say 
rather of the n[iode and direction of feeling and thinking produced 
by it on the educated class of society — or that result, which as 
more immediately connected with my present theme I have re- 
served for the last — ^is the habit of attaching all our conceptions 
and feelings,'^and of applying all the words and phrases express- 
ing reality to the objects of the senses : more accurately speaking 
to the images and sensations by which their presence is made 
known to us. Now I do not hesitate to assert, that it was one 
of the great purposes of Christianity, and included in the process 
of out redemption, to rouse and emancipate the soul from this 
debasing slavery to die outward senses, to awaken the mind to 
the true criteria of reality, namely, permanence, power, will 
manifested in act, and truth operating as life. My vx/rds, said 
Christ, are spirit : and they (that is, the spiritual powers ex- 
pressed by them) are truth ; that is, very being. For this end 
our Lord, who came from heaven to take captivity captive, chose 
the words and names, that designate the familiar yet most impor- 
tant objects of sense, the nearest and most concerning things and 
incidents of corporeal nature ; water, flesh, blood, birth, bread ! 
But he used them in senses, that could not without absurdity be 
supposed to respect the m&t^phcBncmiena, water, flesh, and the like ; 
in senses that by no possibility could apply to the color, figure, spe- 
cific mode. of touch or taste produced on ourselves, and by which 
we are made aware of the presence of the things and undefstand 
them-^-re», qucb sub apparitionibus isti^ statneada twat. ^133^ 
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this awiiil recaUing of the drowsed soul ^om the -dreams and 
phantom world of sensuality to actual peality, — ^how has it been 
evaded I These words, that wftW spirit, — ^these mysteries, which 
even the Apostles must wait for the Paraclete in order to com- 
prehend — ;these spiritual things which can only be spiritually dis- 
cerned, — ^were mere metaphors, figures of speech, oriental hyper- 
boles ! '' All this means only morality !" Ah ! how far nearei 
to the truth would these men have been, had they said that mo- 
rality oteans all this ! 

The effect, however, has been most injurious to the best inter- 
,c8tB of our Universities, to our incomparably constituted Church, 
and even to our national character. The few who have read my 
two Lay Sermons are no strangers to my opinions on this head ; 
and in my treatise on the Church and Churches, I shall, if Prov- 
idence vouchsafe, submit them to the Public, with their grounds 
and historic evidences in a more systematic form. 

I have, I am aware, in this present Work furnished occasion 
for a charge of having expressed myself with slight and irrever- 
ence of celebrated names^ especially of the late Dr. Paley. 0, if 
I were fond and ambitious of literary honor, of public applause, 
how well content should I be to excite but one third of the admi- 
ration which, in my inmost being, I feel for the Jiead and heart 
of Paley ! And how gladly would I surrender all hope of con- 
temporary praise, could I even approach to the incomparable 
grace, propriety, and persuasive facility of his writings ! But on 
this very account I believe myself bound in conscience to throw 
the whole force of my intellect in the way of this triumphal car, 
on which the tutelary genius of modem idolatry is borne, even at 
the risk of being crushed under the wheels. I have at this mo- 
ment before my eyes the eighteenth of his Posthumous Discourses: 
the amount of which is briefly this, — ^that all the words and pas- 
sages in the New Testament which express and contain the pecu- 
liar doctrines of Christianity, the paramount objects of the Chris- 
tian Revelation, all those which speak so strongly of the value, 
benefit, and eificacy of the death of Christ, assuredly mean some- 
thing : but what they mean, nobody, it seems, dan tell ! But 
doubtless we shall discover it, and be convinced that there is a 
substantial sense belonging to these words in a ftiture state ! Is 
there an enigma or an absurdity in the Koran or the Vedas, which 
inight not be defended on. the same pretence ? A similar impres- 
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sion, I confess, was left on my mind by Dr. Magee's statement 
or expo6ition (dd norfham Grotianam) of the doctrine of Redemp- 
tion ; and deeply did it disappoint the high expectations, sadly 
did it chill the fervid sympathy, which his introductory chapter, 
his manly and masterly disquisition on the fiacrificial rites of Pa- 
ganism, Jiad raised in my mind. 

And yet I can not read the pages of Paley, here referred to 
aloud, without the liveliest sense, how plausible and popular they 
will sound to the great majCrity of readers. Thousands of sober, 
and in other way pious. Christians will echo the words, together 
with Magee's kindred interpretation oi the death of Christ, and 
adopt the doctrine for their make-faith ', and why ? It is feeble. 
And whatever is feeble is always plausible : for it favors mental 
indolence. It is feeble : and feebleness, in the disguise of con- 
fessing and condescending strength, is always popular. It flatten 
the reader by removing the apprehended distance between him 
and the superior author; and it, flatters him still more by en- 
abling him to transfer to himself, and to appropriate, this superi- 
ority ; and thus to make his very weakness the mark and evidence 
of his strength. Ay, quoth the rational Christian— or with a 
sighing, self-soothing sound between an Ay and an Ah ! — I am 
content to think with the great Dr. Paley, and the learned Arch- 
bishop of Dublin — 

Man of sense ! Dr. Paley was a great man, and Dr. Magee is 
a learned and exemplary prelate ; but You do not think at all ! 

With regard to the convictions avowed and enforced in my 
ovm Work, I will continue my address to the man of sense in the 
words of an old philosopher : — Tu vera crassis auribus et obsti- 
nato corde respuis qudeforsitan vere perhibeantur. Minus her- 
cule caUes pravissimis opinionibus ea putari mendaday qucR vel 
auditu nova, vd visu rudia, vel certe supra captum cogitationis 
(extemporane<z tuci) afdua videantur : qu(B si pauh accuratius 
explorariSy rum modo compertu evidential sed etiamfactu fadlia, 
senties.* 

In compliance with the suggestion of a Mend, the celebrated 
conclusion of the fourth book of Paley's Moral and Political Phi- 
losophy, referred to in p. 258, of this Volume, is here transprinted 
for the convenience of the Reader : — 

* Apid. Metam. L-^EcL 
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** Had Jesus Christ delivered no other declaration than the fol- 
lowing — Tfie hour is comings in tJie which aU that are in the 
grave shall hear his voices and shall come forth : they that have 
done good, unto the resurrection of life, and they that have done 
evil, unto the resurrection of damnation; — he had pronounced 
a message of inestimable importance, and well worthy^ of that 
splendid apparatus of prophecy and miracles with which his mis- 
sion was introduced and attested : ^ message in which the wisest 
of mankind would rejoice to find an answer to their doubts, and 
rest to their inquiries. It is idle to say, that a future state had 
been discovered already ; — ^it had been discovered as the Goper- 
nican system was ; — ^it was one ^ess among many. He alone 
discovers, who proves ; and no man can prove this point, but the 
teacher who testifies by miracles that his doctrine comes from 
God." 

Psedianus says of Virgil, — Usgtie adeo ea^pers invidice ut siquid 
erudite dictu/m insjnceret aiterius, rum minus gauderet ac si suvm 
esset. My own heart assures me that this is less than the truth : 
that Virgil would have read a beautiful passage in the work of 
another with a higher and purer delight than in a work of his 
own, because free from the apprehension of his judgment, being 
warped by self-love, and without that repressive modesty akin to 
shame, which in a delicate mind holds in check a man's own se- 
cret thoughts and feelings, when they respect himself. The cor- 
dial admiration with which I peruse the preceding passage as a 
master-piece of composition would, could I convey it, serve as a 
measure of the vital importance I attach to the convictions which 
impelled me to animadvert on the same passage as doctrine. 
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8TJMMASY 07 THE 80HBMB OF THB ASGTJMENT TO FBOYE THE DIYXB- 
8ITT IN KIND OF THE SEASON AND THE TJNDEBSTANDlNa. SeB D. 188. 

The^ position to be proved is the difference in kind of the under- 
standing from the reason. 

The axiom, on which the proof, rests; is : subjects, which require 
esseutially different general definitions, differ in kind and not merely 
in degree. For difference in degree forms the ground of specific 
definitions, but not of generic or general. 

Kow reason is considered either in relation to the will and moral 
being, when it is termed the practical* reason = A : or relatively to 
the intellective and sciential faculties, when it is termed theoretic 
or speculative reason ^ a. In order therefore to be compared with 
the reason, the understanding must in like manner be distinguished 
into the understanding as a principle of actioOy in which relation I 
call it the adapUve power, or the faculty of selecting and adapting 
means and medial of proximate ends = B : and the understanding, 
as a mode and faculty of thought, when it is called refiection = 1>, 
Accordingly, I give the general definitions of these four; that is, I 
describe each severally by its essential characters : and I find, that 
the definition of A differs toto geviere from that of B, and the defini- 
tion of a from that of h. 

Now subjects that require essentially different definitions do them- 
selves differ in kind. But Understanding and Reason require essen- 
tially different definitions. Therefore ITnderstanding and Reason 
differ in kind. 

* The Practical Reaaqn alone is Reason in the full and strbstantive sense. It is Reason 
in its own sphere of perfect flreedom ; as the source of ideas, which ideas, in their con- 
yersion to the responsible Wili, become ultimate ends. On the other hand, Theoretic 
Reason, as the ground of the universal and absolute in all l(^cal conehiBloo, is rather 
the light of Reason in the Understanding, and known to be such by its contrast with the 
contingent and particularity which characterise aU the pro])er and indigenous growths 
of the Understanding. 
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What is Instinct 7* As I am not quite of Bonnet's opinion " that 
philosophers will in vain torment themselves to define instinct until 
they have spent some time in the head of the animal without actually 
being that animal," I shall endeavor to explain the use of the term. 
I shall not think it necessary to controvert the opinions which have 
been offered on this subject, whether the ancient doctrine of Des- 
cartes, who supposed that animals were mere machines ; or the mod- 
em one of Lamark, who attributes instincts to habits impressed upon 
the organs of animals, by the constant efflux of the nervous fluid 
to these organs to which it has been determined in their efforts to 
perform certain actions, to which their necessities have given birth. 
And it wiU be here premature to offer any refutation of the opinions 
of those who contend for the identity of this faculty with reason, 
and maintain that all the actions of animals are the result of inven- 
tion and experience ;— an opinion maintained with considerable 
plaufflbility by Dr. Darwin. 

" Perhaps the most ready and certain mode of coming to a conclu- 
sion in this intricate inquiry will be by the apparently circuitons 
route of determining first, what we do not mean by the word. Now 
we certainly do not mean, in the use of the term, any act of the vital 
power in the production or maintenance of an organ : nobody thinks 
of saying that the teeth grow by instinct, or that when the muscles 
are increased in vigor and size in consequence of exercise, it is fi'om 
such a cause or principle. ITeither do we attribute instinct to the 
direct functions of the organs in providing for the continuance and 
sustentation of the whole co-organized body. No one talks of the 
liver secreting bile, or of the heart acting for the propulsion of the 
blood, by instinct. Some, indeed, have maintained that breathing, 
even voiding the excrement and urine, are instinctive operations; 
but surely these, as well as the former, are automatic, or at least are 
the necessary result of the organization of tlie parts in and by which 
the actions are produced. These instances seem to be, if I may so 
say, belo^ instinct. But again, we do not attribute instinct to any 
actions preceded by a will conscious of its whole purpose, calculating 
• Oreen's Vital DynamiOB, \pi3«ndix F^ p» 88. See ante, -p. 257.— £(2. 
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its effects, and predetermining its consequences, nor to any ezerdse 
of the intellectual powers, of which the whole scope, aim, and end 
are intellectual. In other terms, no man who values his words will 
talk of the instinct of a Howard, or of the instinctive operations of 
a Kewton or Leibnitz, in those sublime efforts, which ennoble and 
cast a lustre, not less on the individuals than on th& whole human 
race. 

" To what kind or mode of action shall we then look for the le- 
gitimate application of the term ? In answer to this query, we may, 
I think, without fear of the consequences, put the following cases as 
exemplifying and justifying the use of the term, Instinct, in an appro- 
priate sense. First, when there appears an action, not included 
either in the mere functions of life, acting within the sphere of its 
own organistnus ;- nor yet an action attributable to the intelligent 
will or reason: yet at the same time, not referable to any particular 
organ, we then declare the presence of an Instinct. We might illus- 
trate this in the instance of a buU-calf butting before he has horus, . 
in which the action can have no reference to its internal economy, 
to the presence of a particular organ, or to an intelligent will. 
Secondly, likewise if it be not indeed included in the first, we attrib- 
ute Instinct where the organ is present, if oply the act is equally 
anterior to all possible experience on the part of the individual agent, 
as for instance, when the beaver employs its tail for the construction 
of its dwelling ; the tailor-bird its b&l for the formation of its pensile 
habitation ; the spider its spinning organ for fabricating its artfully 
woven nets, or the viper its poison fang for its defence. And lastly, 
generally, where there is an act of the whole body as one animal, not 
referable to a wiH conscious of its purpose, nor to its mechanism, nor 
to a habit derived from experience, nor previous frequent use. Here 
with most satisfaction, and without doubt of the propriety of the 
word, we declare an Instinct ; as examples of which, we may adduce 
the migratory habits of birds, the social instincts of the bees, the 
construction of th^r habitations, composed of cells formed with 
geometrical precision, adapted in capacity to different orders of the 
society, and forming storehouses for containing a supply of provis- 
ions ; not to mention similar instances in wasps, ants, termites ; and 
the endless contrivaiices for protecting the future progeny. 

" But if it be admitted that we have rightly stated the application 
of the term, what we may ask is contained in the examples adduced, 
or. what infierences are we to make as to the nature of Instinct itself, 
as a source and principle of action? We shall, perhaps, best aid our- 
selves in the inquiry by an example, and let us take a very familiar 
one of a caterpillar taking its food. The caterpillar seeks at once the 
plant, which furnishes the appropriate aliment, and this even as soon 
as it creeps from the ovum ; and the food being taken into the &tA\&r 
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aoh, the nntritians part is separated from the innatritious, and is dis- 
posed of for the support of the animal. The question then is, what is 
contained in this instance of instinct? In the first place what does 
the vital power in the stomach do, if we generalize the account of the 
process, or express it in its most general terms ? Manifestly it selects 
and applies appropriate means to an immediate end, prescribed by 
the constitution ; first of the particular organ, and then of the whole 
body or organismus. This we haye admitted is not instinct. Bnt 
what does the caterpillar do ? Does it not also select and apply ap- 
propriate means to an immediate end prescribed by its particular or- 
ganization and constitution? But there is something more; it does 
this according to circumstJEmces ; and this we call Instinct. But may 
there not be still something more involved ? "What shall we say of 
Huberts humble-bees ? A dozen of these were put und^r a bell glass 
along with a comb of about ten silken cocoons, so unequal in height 
as not to be capable of standing steadily ; to remedy this, two or 
three of the humble-bees got upon the comb, stretched themselves 
over its edge, and with their heads downwards, fixed their forefeet on 
the table on which the comb stood, and so with their hindfeet kept 
the comb from falling: when these were weary others took their 
places. In this constrained and painful posture, fresh bees relieving 
their comrades at intervals, and each working in its turn, did these 
affectionate little insects support the comb for nearly three days ; at 
the end of which time they had prepared sufficient wax to buUd pil- 
lars with, it. And what is still further curious, the first pillars having 
got displaced, the bees had again recourse to the same manoeuvre. 
What then is involved in this case ? Evidently the same selection 
and appropriation of means to an immediate end as before ; but ob- 
serve I according to varying circumstances, 

" And here we are puzzled ; for this becomes Understanding. At 
least no naturalist, however predetermined to contrast and oppose 
Instinct to Understanding, but ends at last in facts in which he him- 
self can make out no difference. But are we hence to conclude that 
the instinct is the same, and identical with the human understanding? 
Certainly not; though the difference is not in the essential of. the de- 
finition, but in an addition to, or modification of^ that which is essen- 
tially the same in both. In such cases, namely, as that which we 
have last adduced, in which instinct assumes t^e semblance of under- 
standing, the fipt indicative of instinct is not clearly prescribed by the 
constitution or laws of the animal's peculiar organization, but arises 
out of the constitution and j)revio'us circumstances of the animal, and 
those habits, wants, and that predetermined sphere of action and 
operation which belong to the race, and beyond the limits of which it 
does not pass. If this be the case, I may venture to assert that I 
have determined an appropriate sense for instinct : namely, that it is 
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a power of selecting and applying appropriate means to an immediate 
end, according to circumstances and the changes of circnmstances, 
these being variable and varying ; but yet so as to be referable to the 
general habits^ arising out of the constitution and previous circum- 
stances of the animal consid^ed not as an individual, btit as a race. 

" We may here, perhaps, most fitly explain the error of those who 
contend for the identity of Reason and Instinct, and believe that the 
actions of animals are the result of invention and experience. They 
have, no doubt, been deceived, in their investigation of Instinct, by 
«n efficient cause simulating a final cause ; and the defect in their 
reasoning has arisen in consequence of Observing in the instinctive 
operations of animals the adaptation of means to a relative end, from 
the assumption of a deliberate purpose. To this freedom or choice 
in action and purpose, instinct, in any appropriate sense of the word, 
can not apply, and to justify and explain its introduction, we must 
have recourse to other and higher faculties than any manifested in 
the operations of instinct. It is evident, namely, in turning our at- 
tention to the distinguishing character of human actions, that there 
is, as in the inferior animals, a selection and. appropriation of means 
to ends — ^but it^is (not only according to circumstances, not only ac- 
cording to varj^ing circumstances, but it is) according to varying pur- 
poses. But this is an attribute of the intelligent will, and no longer 
even mere understanding. 

"And here let me observe that the difficulty and delicacy of this 
investigation are greatly increased by our not considering the under- 
standing (even our own) in itself, and as it would be were it not ac- 
companied with and modified by the co-operation of the will, the 
moral feeling, and that faculty, perhaps best distinguished by the 
name of Beason, of determining that which is universal and nec^- 
sary, of fixing laws and principles whether speculative or practical, 
and of contemplating a final purpose or end. This intdligent will, — 
having a self-conscious purpose, under the guidance and light of the 
reason, by which its acts are made to bear as a whole upon some end 
in and for itself, and to which the understanding is subservient as an 
organ or the faculty of selecting and appropriating the means — seems 
best to account for that progress! veness of the human race, which so 
evidently marks an insurmountable distinction and impassable barrier 
between man and the inferior animals ; but which would be inexpli- 
cable, were there no other difference than in the degree of their intel- 
lectual faculties. 

" Man doubtless has his instincts, even in common with the inferior 
animals, and many of these are the germs of some of the best feelings 
of his nature. What, amongst many, might I present as a better 
illustration, or more beautiful instance, than the storge or maternal in- 
stinct? But man^s instincts are elevated and ennoble V3 >^<^\s^<st^ 
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ends and purposes of his being. He is not destined to be the slave of 
blind impulses, a vessel purposeless, unmeant. He is constitnted by 
his moral and intelligent will, to be the first freed being, the master- 
work and the end of nature ; but this freedom and high office can 
only co-exist with fealty and devotion to the service of truth and vir- 
tue. And though we may even be permitted to use the term iustinct, 
in order to designate those high impulses which in the minority of 
man^s rational being, shape his acts unconsciously to ultimate ends, 
and which in constituting the very character and impress of the hn- 
manity reveal the guidance of Providence ; yet the convenience of 
the phrase, and the want of any other distinctive appellation for an 
influence de tupra^ working unconsciously in and on the whole human 
race, should not induce us to forget that the term instinct is only 
strictly applicable to the adaptive power, as the faculty, even in its 
highest proper form, of selec^g and adapting appropriate means to 
proximate ends according to varying circumstances, — a faculty which, 
however, only differs from human understanding in consequence of 
the latter being enlightened by reason, and that the principles which 
actuate man as ultimate ends, and are designed for his conscious pos- 
■ession and guidance, are best and most properly named Ideas." 
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The following tract published! in England under the title of Hints 
towards the Formation of a more Comprehensvoe Theory of Life^ by S. 
T. Coleridge^ is inserted here, because it contains a fuller and more 
systematic development of the general views presented on pages 
857-359 of the Aids to Reflection. This seems to be its most appro- 
{^riate place in the collection, and the reader will find it both in matter 
and form, one of the most profound and elegant exhibitions that have 
yet been made of the Dynamic Theory of Life. — Am, Ed, 



. THEORY OP LIFB. 

When we stand before the bust of John Htmter, or as we enter the 
magnificent museum furnished fey his labors, and pass slowly, with 
meditative observation, through this august temple, which the genius 
of one great man has raised and dedicated to the wisdom and uniform 
working of the Creator, we perceive at every step the guidance, we 
bad .almost said, the inspiration, of those profound ideas concerning 
Life, which dawn upon us indeed, through his written works, but 
which he has here presented to us in a more perfect language than 
that of words — the language of Gk>d himself, as uttered by Nature. 

Thiat the true idea of Life existed in the mind of John Hunter I do 
not entertain the least doubt; but it may, perhaps, be doubted whether 
hi* incessant occupation, an^ his stupendous industry in the service, 
both of liis contemporaries and of posterity, added to his compara- 
tively slight acquaiutance with the arts and aids of logical arrange- 
ment, permitted him fully to unfold and arrange it in distinct, clear, 
and communicable conceptions. Assuredly, however, I may, without 
incurring the charge of arrogance or detraction, venture to assert that, 
in his writings the light which occasionally flashes upon us seems at 
other times, and more frequently, to struggle throagh an unfriendly 
medium, and even sometimes to suffer a temporary occultation. At 
least, in order to dissipate the. undeniable obscurities, and to reconcile 
the apparent contradictions found in his works^ — to dv&\\\^!^g:»s^^\K. 
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short, the nnmeroas passages in which without, perhaps, losing sight 
intenially of his own peculiar belief, he yet falls into the phraseology 
and mechanical solutions of his age, — ^we mnst distinguish such pas- 
sages from those in which the form corresponds to the substance, and 
in which, therefore, the nature and essential laws of vital action are 
expressed, as far as his researches had unyeiled them to his own 
mind, wi^out disguise. To. effect this, we must, as it were, climb up 
on his shoulders, and look at the same objects in a distincter form, 
because seen from the more commanding point of view furnished by 
himself. This has, indeed, been more than once attempted already, 
and, in one instance, with so evident a display of power and insight 
as announces in the assertor and vindicator of the Hunterian. Theory 
a congenial intellect, and a disciple in whom Hunter himself would 
have exulted. Would that this attempt had been made on a larger 
scale, that the writer to whom I refer* had in consequence developed 
his opinions systematicaUy, and carried them yet further back, even 
to their ultimate principle I 

But this the scientific world has yet to expect ; or it is more than 
probable that the present humble endeavor would have been super- 
seded, or confined, at least, to the talk of restating the opinion of my 
predecessor with such modifications as the differences that will always 
exist between men who have thought independently, and each for 
himself, have never failed to introduce, even on problems of far easier 
and more obvious solution. 

Without further preface or apology, therefore, I shall state at once 
my objections to all the definitions that have hitherto been given of 
Life, as meaning too much or too little, with an exception, however, 
in favor of those which mean nothing at all ; and even these last 
must, in certain cases, receive an honor they do not merit, and be 
confuted, or rather detected, on account of their too general accept- 
ance, and the incalculable power of words over the minds of men in 
proportion to the remoteness of the subject from the cognizance of 
the senses. ' 

It would be equally presumptuous and unreasonable should I, with 
a late writer on this subject,^* exhort the reader to be particularly on 
his guard against loose and indefinite expressions;*^ but I perfectly 
agree with him that they are the bane of all science, and have been 
remarkably injurious in the different departments of physiology. 

The attempts to explain the nature of Life, which have fallen 
within my knowledge, presuppose the arbitrary division of all that 
surrounds us into things with life, and things without life — a division 
grounded on a mere assumption. At the best, it can be regarded 
only as a hasty deduction from the first superficial notices of the 
objects that surround us, sufficient, perhaps, for ihe purpose of ordi- 
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nary dlsorimiiiatioD, but far too indeterminate and diffluent to be 
taken unexamined by the philosophic inquirer. The positions erf 
science must be tried in the jeweller's scales, not like the mixed com- 
modities of the market, on the weigh-bridge of common opinion 
and vulgar usage. Such, however, has been the procedure in the 
present instance, and the result has been answerable to the coarseness 
of the process. By a comprisal of the petitio principii with the 
argti/men^ttim in eirculo^ — in plain English, by an easy logic, which 
begins with begging the question, and then moving in a circle, cornea 
round to the point where it began, — each of the two divisions has 
been made to define the other by a mere reassertion of their assumed 
contrariety. The physiologist has luminously explained y plus x by 
informing us that it is a somewhat that is the antithesis of t minus x ; 
aud if we ask, what then is t-^-x? the answer is, the antithesis of 
Y -|- X, a reciprocation of great service, that may remind us of the 
twin sisters in the fable of the Lamifie, with but one eye between 
them both, which each borrowed from the other as either happened 
to want it ; but leith this additional disadvantage, that in the present 
case it is after all but an eye of glass. The definit^pns themselves 
^ill b^st illustrate our meaning. I will begin with that given by 
Bichat. " Life is the sum of all the fimctions by which death is 
resisted," in which I have in vain endeavored to discover any other 
meaning than that life consists in being able to live. This author, 
'with a whimsical gravity, prefaces his definition with the remark, 
that the nature of life has hitherto been sought for in abstract con- 
siderations; as if it were possible that four more inveterate abstrac- 
tions could be brought together in one sentence than are here assem- 
bled in the words, life, death, function, and resistance. Similar 
instances might be cited from Bicherand and others. The word Life 
is translated into other more learned words ; arid this pa/raphrase of 
the term is substituted for the definition of the tldng^ and therefore 
(as is always th^ case in every real definition as contra-distinguished 
from a verbal definition), for at least a partial 8oluti(m of the fact. 
Such as these form the first class. — ^The second class takes some one 
particular function of Life common to all living objects, — ^nutrition, 
for instance ; or, to adopt the phrase most in vogue at present, assim- 
ilation, for the purposes of reproduction and growth. Now this, it is 
evident, can be an appropriate definition only of the very lowest 
species, as of a Fungus or a Mollusca; and just as comprehensive 
an idea of the mystery of Life, as a Mollusca might give, can this 
definition affoci But this is not the only objection. For, firsts it is 
not pretended that we begin with seeking for an organ evidently 
appropriated to nutrition, and then infer that the substance in which 
such an organ is found lines. On the contAry, in a number of cases 
among the obscurer animals and vegetables "w^ tofet >^^ Qt%^&5^ ^^\sv 
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the pre-e»tabliflhed fact of its life. Secondly^ it identifies the proc ess 
itflfiLC with II certain rang e of its forms, tho se, namely, by "whicli it is 
manifested ;/! fl''i'»oi» nnfl Ygf^^|^>^" i or tiais, to(5,Tl0i5gS'tEan Iffie 
former, pTesapposes the arbitrary drvision of all things into not living 
and lifeless, on which, as I before observed, all these definitions are 
grounded. But it is sorry logic to take the proof of an affirmative in 
one thing as the proof of the negative in another. All animals that 
have lungs breathe, bat it would boa childish oversight to deduce the 
converse, viz. all anin^als that breathe have lungs. TJie theory in 
which the French chemists organized the discoveries of Black, Caven- 
dish, Priestley, Scheele, and other English and German philosophers, 
is still, indeed, the reigning theory, but rather, it should seem, from 
the absence of a rival sufficiently popular to fill the throne in its stead, 
than from the continuance of -an implicit belief in its own stability. 
We no longer at least cherish that intensity of faith which, before 
Davy commenced his briliant career, had not only identified it with 
chemistry itself, but had substituted its nomenclature, even in com- 
mon conversation, for the far more philosophic Ismguage which the 
human race had abstracted from the laboratory of INTature. I may 
venture to prophesy that no future Beddoes will make it the corival 
of the mathematical sciences in demonstrative evidence. I think it a 
matter of doubt whether, during the period of its supposed infallibility, 
physiology derived more benefit from the extension, or injury from 
the misdirection, of its views. Enough of the latter is fresh in recol- 
lection to make it but an equivocal compliment to a physiological 
position, that it must stand or fall with the corpuscular philosophy, 
as modified by the French theory of chemistry. . Yet should it happen 
(and the event is not inopossible, Jior the supposition altogether ab- 
surd), that more and more decisive fEiots should present themselves in 
confirmation of the metamorphosis of elements, the position that life 
consists in assimilation would either cease to be distinctive, or fall 
back into the former class as an identical proposition, namely, that 
Life, meaning by the word that sort of growth which takes place by 
means of a peculiar organization, consists in that sort of growth 
which is peculiar to organized life.. Thirdly^ the definition involves 
a still more egregious flaw in the reasoning, namely, that of cam hoe^ 
ergo propter hoc (or the assumption of causation from mere coexist- 
ence) ; and this, too, in its very worst form. For it is not &um hoe 
8olo^ ergo propter Tioc^ which would in many cases supply a presump- 
tive proof by induction, bnt cum hoc^ et plurimis aliis, ergo propter 
hoc ! Shell, of some kind or other, is common to the whole order of 
testacea, but it would be absurd to d^efine the tia mtcB of testaceous 
animals as existing in the shell, though we know it to be the constant 
accompaniment, and have every reason to believe the constant eflGect, 
of the specific life that, acts in those animals. Were we (argumenti 
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catisd) to imagine shell coextensive with the organized creation, this 
would produce no abatement in the falsity of the reasoning. Nor 
does the flaw stop here ; for a physiological, that is, a real, definition, 
as distingnished from the verbal definitions of lexicography, must 
consist neither in any single property or ftmction of the thing to be 
defined, nor yet in all collectiyely, which latter, indeed, would be a 
history, not a definition. It must consist, therefore, in the law of the * 
thing, or in sach an idea of it, as being admitted, all the properties 
and functions are admitted by implication. It must likewise be so 
far camsal^ that a full insight having been obtained of the law, we 
derive from it a progressive insight into the necessity and generation 
of the phenomena of which it is the law. Suppose a disease in ques- 
tion, which appeared always accompanied with certain symptoms in 
certain stages, and with some one or more symptoms in all stages — 
say deranged digestion, capricious alternation of vivacity and languor, 
headache, dilated pupil, diminished sensibility to light, &c. — ^Neither 
the men who selected the one constant symptom, nor he who enti- 
merated all the symptoms, would give the scientific definition toZ^m 
scilicet^ quali icientia fit vel datur, but the man who at once named 
and defined the disease hydrocephalus, producing pressure on the 
brain. For it is the essence of a scientific definition to be causative, 
not by introduction of imaginary somewhats, natural or supernatural, 
under the name of causes, but by announcing the law of action in the 
particular case, in subordination to the common law of which all the 
phenomena are modifications or results. 

Now in the definition on which, as the representative of a whole 
class, we are now animadverting, a single effect is given as constituting 
the cause* For nutrition by digestion i» certainly necessary to life, 
only under certain circumstances, but that life is previously necessary 
to digestion is absolutely certain under all circumstances. Besides, 
what other phenomenon of Life would the conception of assimilation, 
per se, or as it exists in the lowest order of animals, involve or ex- 
plain ? How, for instance, does it include sensation, locomotion, or 
habit ? or if the two former should be taken as distinct from life, toto 
genere^ and supervenient to it, we then ask what conception is given 
of vital assimilation as cohtra-distinguishied from that of the nucleus 
of a crystal 1 . ^ 

Lastly^ this definition confounds the Law of Life, or the primary 
and universal form of vital ag^icy, with the conception. Animals. 
For the kind, it substitutes the representative of its degrees and mod- 
ifications. But the first and most important ofiSce of science, physical, 
or physiological, is to contemplate the power in kind, abstracted from 
the degree. The ideas of caloric, whether aa substance or property, 
and the conception of latent heat, the heat in ice, &c,, that excite the 
wonder or the laughter of the yulgar, though euaoe^^xVAft c^l VXi^xsl^:)!^ 
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important praotioal applications, are the result of this abstraction; 
while the only puri>ose to which a definition like the preceding could 
become snbservient, would be in supplying a nomenclature with the 
character of the most common species of a genus — ^its genus generali*- 
ttffium, and even this would be useless in the present instance, inas- 
much as it presupposes the knowledge of the things characterized. 

The third dass, and far superior to the two former, selects some 
property characteristic of all living bodies, not merely found in all 
animals alike, but existing equally in all parts of all living things, 
both animals and plants. Sudi, for instance, is the definition of Life, 
as consisting in anti-putrescence, or the power of resisting putrefiEU}- 
tion. Like all the others, however, even this confines the idea of Life 
to those degrees or concentrations .of it, which manifest themselves 
in organized beings, or rather in those the organization of which is 
apparent to us. Consequently, it substitutes an abstract term, or 
generalization of effects, for the. idea, or superior form of causative 
agency. At best, it describes the vis mta by one only of its many 
influences. It is however, as we have said before, preferable to the 
former, because it is not, as they are, altogether unfruitful, inasmnch 
as it attests, less equivocally than any other sign, the presence or 
absence of that degree of the vis vitcs which is the necessary condition 
of organic or self-renewing power. It throws no light, however, on 
the law or principle of action; it does not increase our insight into 
the other phenomena; it presents to us no inclusive form, out of 
which the other forms may be developed, and finally, its defect as a 
definition may bo detected by generalizing it into a higher formula, as 
a power which, during its continuance, resists or mibordinates hetero- 
geneous and adverse powers. Kow this holds equally true of chemical 
relatively to the mechanical powers; and really af&rms no more of 
Life than may be equally affirmed of every form of being, namely, 
that it tends to preserve itself, aqd resists, to a certain extent, 'what- 
ever is incompatible with the laws that constitute its particular state 
for the time being. For it is not true only of the great divisions or 
dasses into which we have found it expedient to distinguish, while 
we generalize, the powers acting in nature, as into intellectual, vital, 
chemical, mechanical ; but it holds equally true of the degrees, or 
I species of each of these genera relatively to each other: as in the 
decomposition of the alkalies by heat, or the galvanic spark. like 
the combining power of Life, the copula here resists for awhile the 
attempts, to dissolve it, and then yields, to reappear in new phe- 
nomena. 

It is a wonderful property of the hxmian mind, that when once a 
momentum has been given: to it in afresh direction, it pursues the 
new path with obstinate perseverance, in all conceivable^ bearings, to 
its utmost extremes. , And by the startling consequences which arise 
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out of these extremes, it is first awakened to its error, and either 
recalled to some former track, or receives some fresh impulse, which 
it follows with the same eagerness, and admits to the same monopoly. 
Thus in the 13th century the first science which roused the intellects 
of men from the torp(»r of harbarisni, was, as in all countries ever has 
been, and ever must be the case, the science of Metc^hyHcs and 
Ontology, We first seek what can be found at home, and what 
wonder if truths, that appeared to reveal the secret depths of our own 
souls, should take possession of the whole mind, and all truths appear 
trivial which xould not either be evolved out of similar principles, by 
the same process, or at least brought under the same forms of thought, 
by perceived or imagined analogies ? And so it was. For more than 
a century m^n continued to invoke the oracle of their own spirits, not- 
only concerning its own forms and modes of being, but likewise con- 
cerning the laws of external nature. All attempts at philosophical 
explication were commenced by a mere effort of the understanding, 
as the power of abstraction; or by the imaginatiQn, transferring its 
own experiences to every object presented from without. By the 
former, a class of phenomena were in the first place abstracted, and 
fixed in some general term : of course this could designate only the 
impressions made by the outward objects, andso far, therefore, having 
been thus metamorphosed, they were effects of these objects; but 
then made to supply the place of their oitn causes, under the name 
of occult qualities. Thus the properties peculiar to gold, were ab- 
stracted from those it possessed in common with other bodies, and 
then generalized in the term Aureity : and the inquirer was instructed 
that the Essence of Gold, or the cause which constituted the peculiar 
modification of matter called gold, was the power of auVeity. By the 
latter, i, e, by the imagination, thought and will were superadded to 
the occult quality, and every form of nature had its appropriate Spirit, 
to be controlled or conciliated by an appropriate ceremonial. This 
was entitled its substantial fobm. Thus, physic became a sort of 
dull poetry, and the art of flaedicine (for physiology could scarcely be 
said to exist) was a system of magic, blended with traditional empiri- 
cism. Thus the forms of thought proceeded to act in their own 
emptiness, with no attempt to fill or substantiate them by the infor- 
mation of the senses, and all the branches of science formed so many 
sections of logic and metaphysics. . And so it continued, even to the 
time that the Reformation sounded the second trumpet, and the 
authority of the schools sank with that of the hierarchy, under the 
intellectual courage and activity which this great revolution had in- 
spired. Power, once awakened, cannot rest in one object. All the 
sciences partook of the new influences. The world of experimental 
philosophy was soon mapped out for posterity by the comprehensive 
and enterprising genius of Bacon, and the laws ex^loMi^^ V^ ^^kvO^^ 
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experiioent oonld be dignified into ezperienoe.* Bat no sooner wib 
the impulse given, than* the same propensity was made manifest of 
looking at all things in the one point of view which chanced to be of 
predomidpint attraction. Onr Gilbert^ a man of gennine philosophical 
^nios, had no sooner multiplied the £Bcts of magnetism, and extended 
onr knowledge concerning the property of magnetic bodies, but all 
things in heaven, and earth, and in the waters beneath the earth, 
were resolved into mtig'Mitio influences. 

Shortly after a new light was stmok by Harriott and Descartes, 
with their contemporaries, or immediate predecessors, and the resto- 
ration of ancient geometry, aided by the modem invention of algebra, 
placed the science of mechanism on the philosophic throne. How 
widely this domination spread, and how long it continued, if, indeed, 
even now it can be said to have abdicated its pretensions, the reader 
need not be reminded. The sublime discoveries of Newton, and, 
together with these, his not less fruitftil than wonderful appHcatioD, 
of the higher mathesis to the movements of the celestial bodies, and 
to the laws of light, gave almost a religious sanction to the corpuscu- 
lar system and mechanical theory. It became synonymous witli 
philosophy itself. It was the sole portal at which truth was per- 
mitted to enter. The human body was treated. of as an hydraulic 
machine, the operations of me^cine were solved, and alas! even 
directed by reference partly to gravitation and the laws of motioo, 
and partly by chemistry, which itself, however, as far as its theory 
was concerned, was but a branch of mechanics working exdusively 
by imaginary wedges, angles^ and spheres. Should the reader chance 
to put his hand on the ' Principles of Philosophy,' by La Forge, an 
immediate disciple of Descartes, he may see the phenomena of sleep 
solved in a copper-plate engraviog, with all the figures into which 
the globules of the blood shaped themselves, and the results demon- 
strated by mathematical calculations. In short, from the time of 
Keplert to that of Newton, fend firom Newton to Hartley, not only 
all things in external nature^ but the subtlest mysteries of life and 
organi2ation, and even of the intellect and moral being, were conjared 
within the magic circle of mathematical formulse. And now a new 
light was struck by tiie discovery of electricity, and, in every sense 
of the word, both playful and serious^ both for good and for evil, it 
may be affirmed to have electrified the whole frame of natural phi- 
losophy. Olose on its heels followed the momentous discovery oi' 
the principal gases by Scheele and Priestiey, the composition of water 

* Experiment, as an oi^n of reason, not less idistfnguislied from tbe Mind or dieomlug 
Industry of the alchemists, than it was socoeflsftilly opposed to the bairen subtleties of the 
schoolmen. 

t Whose own mind, howeror, was not comprehended in theyortex; where Keplff 
erred it was in the other exti«me.~ 
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by Cavendish, and the ddctrine of latent h^at by Black. The smentific 
world was prepared for a new dynasty f accordingly, as soon as La- 
voisier had reduced the infinite variety of chemical phenomena to the 
actions, reactions, and interchanges of a few elem^Bntary sttbstances, 
or at least excited the expectation that this would speedily be effected/' 
the hope shot up, almost instantly, into full faith, that it had beep 
effected. Henceforward the new path, thus brilliantly opened, be- 
came the common road to all departments of knoTSiiedge : and, to this 
moment, it has been pursued with an eagerness and almost epidemic 
enthusiasm which, scarcely less than its political revolutions, charac- 
terize the spirit of the age. Many and inauspicious have been the 
invasions and inroads of this new conqueror into the rightful territo- 
ries of other sciences; and strange alterations have been made in less 
harmless points than those of terminology, in homage to an art unset- 
tled, in the very ferment of imperfect discjoveries, and either without 
a theory, or with a theory maintained only by composition and com-- 
promise. Yet this very circumstance had favored its encroachments, 
by the gratifications which its novelty affords to our curiosity, and 
by the keener interest and higher excitement which an unsettled and 
revolutionary state is sure to inspire. He who supposes that science 
possesses an immunity from^ such influences knows little of human 
nature. How, otherwise, pould men of strong minds and sound judg- 
ments haVfe attempted to penetrate by the clue of chemical experi- 
ment, the secret recesses, the sacred adyta of organic life, without 
being aware that chemistry must needs be at its extreme limits, when 
it has approached the threshold of a higher power ? Its own trans- 
gressions, however, and the failure of its enterprises wpl become the 
means of defining its absolute boundary, and we shall have to guard 
against the opposite error of rejecting its aid altogether as analogy, 
because we have repelled its ambitions claims to an identity with the 
vital pT)wer8. 

Previously to the submitting my own ideas on the subject of life, 
and the powers into which it resolves itself, or rather in which it is 
manifested to tcs, I have hazarded tpia apparent digression from the 
anxiety to preclude certain mspiciom^ which the subject itself is so 
fitted to awaken, and while I anticipate the charges, to plead in an- 
swer to each a full and unequivocal — ^not guilty I 
' In the first place, therefore, I distinctly disclaim all intention of 
explaining life into an occult quality ; and retort the charge on those 
who can satisfy themselves with defining it as the peculiar power by 
which death is resisted. 

Secondly. Oonvinced^-by revelation, by the consenting authority 
of all countries, and of all ages, by the imperative voice of my own 
oonscience, and by that wide chasm between mau axA \Jtift \y<J^«55v» 
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animals of the brnte creatton, which no perceivable or conceiyaUe 
difference of organization is sufficient to overbridge — ^that I have a 
rational and responsible soul, I think far too reverentially of the same 
to degrade it into an hypothesis, and cannot be blind to the contra- 
diction I mast incur, if I assign that soul which I believe to constitate 
the peculiar nature of man as the cause of functions and properties, 
which man possesses in common with the oyster and the mushroom."' 
Thirdly, while I disclaim the error of Stahl in deriving the phe- 
nomena of life from the unconscious actions of the rational soul, I 
repel with still greater earnestness the assertion and even the suppo- 
sition that the functions are the offspring of the st^nctore, and ^^Lifet 
the result of organization," connected with it as effect with cause. 
Nay, the position seems to me little less strange, than as if a man 
should say, that building with all the included handicraft, of plaster- 
ing, sawing, planing, &c. were the offspring of the house; and that 
the mason and carpenter were the result of a siute of chambers, with 
the passages and staircases that lead to them. To make a the off- 
spring of B, when the very existence of b as b« presupposes the exist- 
ence of A, is preposterous in the literal sense of the word, and a con- 
summate instance of the hysteron protefon in logic. But if I reject 
the organ as the cause of that, of which it is the organ, though 1 
might admit it among the conditions of its actual functions ; for the 
same reason I must reject fluids and ethers of all kinds, magnetical, 
electrical, and universal, to whatever quintessential thinness they 
may be treble distilled, land (as it we^re) super-substantiated. With 
these, I abjure likewise all chemical agencies, compositions, and de- 
compositions,vwere it only that as stimulants they suppose a stiraula- 
bility sui generis, which is but another paraphrase for life. Or if they 
are themselves at once both the excitant arid the excitability, I miss 
the connecting link between this imaginary ether and the visible body, 
which then becomes no otherwise distinguished from inanimate mat- 
ter, than by its juxtaposition in mere space, with an heterogeneous 
inmate, the cycle of whose actions revolves within itself. Besides 
which I should think that I was confounding metaphors and realities 
most absurdly, if I imagined that I had a greater insight into the 
meaning and possibility of a living alcohol, than of a living quickffll- 
ver. In short, visible subfaok and power of any kind, much more the 
power of life, are ideas which the very forms of the human under- 

* But still leas woald layairmyMirof its acknowledged inappropriateness to the par- 
poses of physiology, in order to cast a self-complacent sneer on the soul itself, and on all 
who believe in its existence. First, because in my opinion if would be impertinent; sec- 
ondly, because it would be imprudent and injurious to4he character of my profession; 
and, lastly, because it would argue an irreverence to the feelings of mankind, which I 
deem scarcely coinpatible with a good heart, and a degree of arrogance and presumption 
which I have never found, except in company with a corrupt taate and a shallow capacHl. 

f Vide Lawrence's Lecture. 
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Btanding make it impossible to identify. Bnt whether the powers 
which manifest themselves to us under certain conditions in the forms 
of electricity, or chemical attraction, have any analogy to the power 
which manifests itself in growth and organization, is altogether a dif- 
ferent question, and demands altogether a different chain of reason- 
ing: if it be indeed a tree of knowledge, it will be known by its 
fruits, and these will depend not on the mere assertion, but on the 
inductions by which the position is supported, and by the additions 
which it makes to our insight into the nature of the facts it is meant 
to Illustrate. 

To account for Life is one thing : to explain Life another. In the 
first we are supposed to state something prior (if not in time, yet in 
the order of Mature) to the thing accounted for, as the ground or. 
cause of that thing, or (which comprises the meaning and force of 
both words) as its sufficient cause, qu€B et fadt, et subest. And to 
this, in the question of Life, I know no possible answer, but God. 
To account for a- thing is to see into the principle of its possibility, and 
from that principle to evolve its being. Thus the mathematician de- 
monstrates the truths of geometry by constructing them. It is an 
admirable remark of Job. Bapt. a Yico, in a Tract published at Naples, 
1710,* " Greometrica ided demonstramus, quia facimus ; physica si 
denionstrare possimus, faceremus. Metaphysici veri claritas eadem 
ac lucis, quam non nisi per opaca cognoscimus ; nam non lucem sed 
lucidas res videmus. Physica sunt opaca, nempe formata et finita, 
in quibus Metaphysici veri lumen videmns." The reasoner who 
assigns structure or organization as the antecedent of Life, who names 
the former a cause, and the latter its effect, he it is who pretends to 
account for life. Now Euclid would, with great right, demand of 
such a philosopher to maJ^ Life ; in the same sense, I mean, in which 
Euclid makes an Icosaedron, or a figure of twenty sides, namely, in 
the understanding or by an intellectual construction. An argument 
which, of itself, is sufficient to prove the untenable nature of Mate- 
rialism. 

To explain a power, on the other hand, is (Ihe power itself being 
assumed, though not comprehended, ut qui ddtur, non intelligitur) to 
unfold or spread it out : ex implicito planum facere. In the present 
instance, such an explanation would consist in the reduction of the 
idea of Life to its simplest and most comprehensive form or mode of 
action ; that is, to some characteristic instinct or tendency^ evident in 
aU its manifestations, ai^d involved in the idea itself. This assumed 
as existing in hind, it will be required to present an ascending series 
of corresponding phenomena as involved iTi, proceeding /rom, and so 
far therefore explained ^, the supposition of its progressive inten- 

* Joh. Bapt. a Vieo, Neapol. B6g< eloq. Professor, de antiqnissiiiia ItaUorom vN^NKof^Sa. 
ex UngoB Latlna origiaibus eruend&: libri ires. Neap., 1110. 
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Bity and of ihe gradual enlargement of its sphere, tiie necessity of 
which again must be contained in the idea of the tendency itself. In 
other words, the tendency having been^ given in hind^ it is required 
to render the phenomena intelligible as its different degrees and modi- 
fications. Still more perfect will the explanation be, should the ne- 
oessity of this progression and of these ascending gradations be con- 
tained in the asanmed idea of life, as thos defined by the general form 
and common purport of all its various tendencies. This done, we 
have only to add the conditions common to all its phenomena, and 
those appropriate to each place and rank, in the scale of ascent, and 
then proceed to determine the primary and constitutive forms, i e. 
the elementary powers in which .this tendency realizes itself under 
different degrees and conditions."' 

* Tba objeel I liave proposed to myseU^ aod whoreip its distinctipn exists, may be 
thus illostnued. A complex machine is presented to the common view, the moTiog 
power of which is hidden. Of those who are studying and examining it, one man fixes 
his attention on some one application of thM power, on certain effacts prodaoed by that 
particolar a]^ltcation, and oh a oertiiin part of the stroctmre evidently appropriated to 
tho prodactlon of these effects, neither the one or other of which he had discoyered in a 
neighboring machine, which he at the same time asserts to be quite distinct fVom the 
former, and to be moved by a power altogether diffeient, though many of the works and 
operations are, he admits, common to both macliines. In this supposed pecoliarity ht 
places the essential character of the former machine, and defines it by the presence of 
that which is, or which he supposes to be, absent in the latter. Supposing that a straDgv 
to both were about to visit the two machines, this peculiarity would be so fiar nseftd ai 
that it might enable him to dlstingpifth the one ftx>m the other, and thus to look in the 
prc^r place for whatever else he had heard remarkable concerning either ; not that he 
or his informant would understand the machine any better or otherwise, than the com^ 
mon character of a whole class in the nomenclature of botany would enable a person to 
understand all, or any one of the plants contained in that class. But if, on the other 
hand, the machine in question were such as no man was a stranger to, if even the sup- 
posed peculiarity, either by its effects, or by the construction of that portion of the works 
which produced them, were equally weH known to all tnen, in this case we can coneeive 
no use at all of such a definition ; for at the best it co^d only be admitted as a deflniticn 
for the purposes of nomenclature, which never adds to knowledge, although it may often 
facilitate its communication. But in this instance it would be nomenclature misplaced, 
and without an object. Such appears to me to be the csse with all those definitions 
which place the essence of Life in nutrition, contractility, &c. As the second instsnoe, 
I will take the inventor and maker of the machine himself, who kndws its moving power, 
or perhaps himiself constitutes itj who is, as it were, the soul of tiie work, and in whose 
mind all its parts, with all their bearings and relations, had pre-existed long before the 
marine itself had been put together. In him therefore there would reside, what it would 
be presumption to attempt to acquire, or to pretend to communicate, the most perfect in- 
sight not only of the machine itself,, and of all its various operations, but Qf its ultimate 
principle and its essential causes. The mysterious ground, the efficient causes of vitality, 
and whether different lives differ absolutely or only in degree, He alone can know who 
not only said, ^ Let the earth bring forth the living creature, the beast of the earth after 
his kind, and it was so ;" but who said, '^ Let us make man in our image, who himself 
br^tbed into his nostrils the breath of Life, and man became a living soul." 

The third case which I would apply to my own attempt would be that of the inquirer, 
who, presuming to know nothing of the power that moves the whole machine, takes 
those parts of it which are presented to his view, seeks to reduce its various movements 
to as few and simide laws of motion as possible, and out of their separate and ooAioiot 
action proceeds to explain and appropriate the structure and relative positions of the 
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What is Life ? Were such a questioh propos^ we should be 
tempted to answer, what is not Life that really is f Our reason oon- 
vinoes us that the quantities of things, taken abstractedly as quantity, 
exist only in the relations they bear to the percipient ; in plainer 
•words, they exist only in our minds, ut quorum esse est perdpi. For 
if the definite quantities have a ground, and therefore a reality, in 
the external world, and independent of the mind that perceiyes them, ^ 
this ground ia ipso facto a quality; the^ very etymon of this word 
showing that a quality, not taken in. its own nature but in relation to 
another thiug, is to be defined causa suffidens^ etitid, de quibus hqui- 
mur ; esse talia^ qualia sunt. Either the quantities perceived exist 
pi^y in the perception, or they have likewise a real existence. In the 
former case, the quality (the word is here used in an active sense) 
that determines them belongs to Life, per ipsa/m hypothesin ; and in 
the other case, since by the^agi^eement of all parties Life may exist 
in other forms than those of consciousness, or even of sensibility, the 
onv;s probancLi falls on those who assert of any quality that it is not 
Life. For the anak>gy of all that we know is clearly in favor of the 
contrary sxtpposition, and if a man would aufilyze the meaning of his 
own words, and carefully distinguish^hifi perceptions and sensations 
from the external cause exciting them, and at the same time from the 
quantity or superficies under which .that cause is acting, he would 
instantly find himself, if we mistake not^ involuntarily identifying the 
ideas of Quality and Life. Life, it is admitted on all hands, does not 
necessarily imply consciousness or sensibility ; and we, for our parts, 
caa not see that the irritability which metals manifest to galvanism, 
can be more remote from that^which may be supposed to exist in 
the tribe of lichens, or in the helvellsB, pezizee, &c., than the latter is 
from the phenomena of excitability in the human body, whatever 
name it may be caHed by, or in whatever way it may modify itself.* 
That the mere act of growth does not constitute the idea of Life, or 
the absence of that act exclude it, we have a proof in every egg be- 
fore it is placed under the hen, and in every grain of corn before it is 
put into the soil. All that coidd be deduced by fair reasoning would 
amount to this only, that the life of metals, as the power which affects 
and determines their comparative cohesion, ductility, &c., was yet 
lower on the scale than the Life which produces the first attempts of 

works. la obedience to the canon,—" Principia non eeee mnltiplicanda pneter sommam 
neeessitatem cui safitraganiur non ideo quia cauBalefn in mundo onitatem rel ratione vel 
e3^perienti& perspiciamus, sed illam ipsam inda^mus impulsn intellectfi», qui tanttmdem 
aibi in explicotcune phtenomenorum profeoiBse yidetur quantum ab eodem prtncipto ad 
plurima rationata deecendere ipsi concessum eet.*' 

* The arborescent forms on a Aroaty morning, to be seen on the window and pave- 
ment, must have some relation to the more perfect forms developed in the vegetable 
world. ^ 

VOL. I. R 
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organization, in the almost shapeless tremella, or in such fungi ts 
grow in the dark eeoesses of the mine. 

If it were asked, to what purpose or with what yiew we should gen- 
eralize the idea of life thus broadly, I should not hesitate to reply 
that, were there no other use oonoeivable, there would be same nd- 
▼ant|g9 in merely destroying an arbitrary assumption in natural phi- 
losophy, and in reminding the physiolo^ts that they oould not hear 
the life of metals asserted with a more contemptuous surprise than 
they themselves incur from the vulgar, when they speak of the Life 
in mould or muoor. But this is not the case. This wider view not 
only precludes a groundless assumption, it likewise fills up the arbi- 
trary chasm between physics and physiology, and justifies us in using 
the former as means of insight into the latter, which would be con- 
trary to all sound rules of ratiomnation if the powers working in the 
objects of the two sciences were absolutely and essentially diverse. 
For as to abstract the idea of hind from that of degrees^ which are 
alone designated in the language of common use, is the first and in- 
dispensable step in philosophy, so are we tiie better enabled to form 
a notion of the Idnd^ the lower liie degree and the simpler the form is 
in which it appears to us. We study the complex in the simple ; and 
only from the intuition of the lower can we safely proceed to the 
intellection of the higher degrees. The only danger lies in the leap- 
ing from low to high, with the neglect of the intervening gradations. 
But the same error would introduce discord iiito the gamut, et ah 
abtuu contra ueum nan valet consequentia. That these degrees will 
themselves bring forth secondary kinds sufficiently distinct for all the 
purposes of science, and even for common sense, will be seen in the 
course of this inquisition : for this is one proof of the essential vitality 
of nature, that she does not. ascend as links, in a suspended chain, bnt 
as the steps in a ladder; or rather she at one and the same time m- 
eends as by a climax, and expands as the concentric circles on the 
lake from the point to which the stone in its faH had given the first 
impulse. At all events, a contemptuous rejection of this mode of 
reasoning would come with an ill grace from a medical philosopher, 
who cannot combine any three phenomiBna of healtb or of disease 
without the assumption of powers, which he is compelled to dednce 
without being able to demonstrate ; nay, even of material substances 
as the vehicles of these powers, which he can never expect to exhibit 
before the senses. » 

From the preceding it should appear, that the most comprehensive 
formula to which life is reducible, would be that of the inteqlal copula 
of bodies, or (if we may venture to borrow a phrase from the Platonic 
school) the power which discloses itself from within as a principle of 
unitf/ in the numy. But that thereis a physiognomy in words, which, 
Withopt reference to their toess or necessity, make unfavorable ai 
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well as favorable impressioDs, and that every nimsi)al term in an ab- 
strase research incurs the risk of being denominated jargon, I shonld 
at the same time have borrowed^a scholastic term^ and defined life 
absolutely^ as the principle of unity in multeity^ as far as the former, 
the unity to wit, is produced ah intra ; but eminently (sensu eminenti)^ 
J riftfinA J ife as tjj ^ j^MJii^Jj^ ^f ^/nd^t^uatjon^nr^ ^ power "yb ich 
nnitea a given fli^. Jiato.|t, yj^fe ^t Is Jgje8U|>]^^ie3j>yji'll ^j^.E^ffs. 
The link that combines the two, aniS^ acts throughout both, will, of 
oourse,^ be defined by the tendency to indmdt Mtion, Thus, from its 
utmost latency^ in which life is one withtEe ^ementary powers of 
mechanism, tiiat is, with the powers of mechanism coni^Ukered as 
qualitative and actually synthetic, to its highest manifestation (in 
which, as the vis mtm weida^ or life as life, it subordinates and modi- 
fies these powers, becoming contra-distinguished from mechanism,* 
ab extra^ under the form of organization), there is an ascending series 
of intermediate classes, and of anal<%ous gradations in each class. To 
a reflecting mind, indeed, the very fact that the powers peculiar to 
life in living animals include cohesion, elasticity, &c. (or, in the words 
of a late publication, '^ that living matter exhibits these physical prop- 
erties,"t) would demonstrate that, in Uie truth of things, they are ho- 
mogeneous, and that both the classes are but degrees and different 
dignities of one and the same tendency. For the latter are not sub- 
jected to the former as a lever, or walking-stick to the musdes ; the 
more intense the life is, the less does elasticity^ for instuioe, ap|)ear 
as elasticity. It sinks down into the nearest approach to its physical 
form by a series of degrees from the contraction and elongation of 
the irritable muscle to the physical hardness of the insensitive nail. 
T&e lower powers are<<|^^i2^^^t merely employed^ and assimi4 
lation presupposes the homogeneous nature of the thing assimilated ;| 
else it is a mirade, only not the same as that of a creaUon^ because 
it would imply that additional and equal miracle of annihilation. In 
short, all the impossibilities which the acutest of the reformed Di • 
vines have detected in the hypothesis of transubstantiation would 
apply, totidem verbis et syUahis^ to that of assimilation, if the objects 
and the agents were really heterogeneous. Unless, therefore, a thing 
can exhibit properties which do not belong to it, the very admission 
that living matter exhibits physical properties, includes the further 
admission, that those physical or dead properties are themseves vital 

* Thus we may say that whatever Ib organized from without, is a product of mechan- 
ism ; whateyer is mechfmized from within, is a production of organization. 

t *« The matter that surrounds ns is divided into two great classati living and dead ; the 
latter Is governed by physical laws, such as attraction, gravitation, chemical affinity ; and 
it exhibits physical properties, such as cohesion, elasticity, divisibility, fcc. Living mat- 
ter also exhibits these properties, and is subject, in great measure, to physical laws. But 
Hvlng bodies are endowed moreover with a set of properties altogether dilferent ftoxn. 
these, and oontnurtlng with them very remarkably." (Vide U3R«M«?%\Mftmx«»%^<^>3^^ 
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in essence, really dUHnct but in appearance only different; or in ab- 
Bolate contrast with each other. 

In all cases that which, db%tTactJ/y taken, is the definition of the 
hindy will, when applied absolutely^ or in its foUest sense, be the defi- 
nition of the highest degree of that kind. If life, in general^ be defined 
9M db intra^ Gujus proprium est eoadunare plura in rem unieam^ 
qucmtHimeetreBunica; the nnity will be more intense in proportion 
as it oonstttntes each particular thing a whole of itself; and yet more, 
again, in proportion to the number and interdependence of the parts, 
which it unites aa a whole. But a whole composed, aib intra, of dif- 
ferent parts, so far interdependent that each is reciprocally means and 
end, is an individnal, and the individuality is most intense where the 
greatest dependence of the parts on~ the whole is combined with the 
greatest dependence of the whole on its parts ; the first (namely, the 
dependence of the parts on the whole) being absolute ; the second 
(namely, the dependence of the whole on its parts) being proportional 
to the importance of the relation which the parts have to the whole, 
that is, as their action extends more or less beyond themselves. For 
this spirit of the whole is most expressed in that part which derives 
its importance as an End from its importance as a Mean, relatively 
to all the parts under the same copula. 
I Finally, of individuals, the living power will be most intense in that 
j individual which, as a whole, has the greatest nnmber of integral 
I parts presupposed in it; when^ moreover^ t^ese integral parts, to- 
^ gether with a proportional increase of their interdependence, £^ pa/rU, 
\have themselves most the character of wholes in the sphere occnpied 
by them. A mathematical point, line, or surface^ ia an ene ratiom, 
for it expresses an intellectual act ; but h physical atom is enajiotitmn, 
which may be made subservient, as ciphers are in arithmetic, to the 
purposes of hypothetical construction, per regulam falsi ; but trans- 
ferred to Ifature^ it is in the strictest sense an abmrd quantity; for 
extension, and consequently divisibility, or nmlteity^ (for space can 
not be divided), is the indispensable condition, under which alone 
any thing can appear to us, or even be th^mght of, as a thing. But if 
it should be replied, that the elementary particles are. atoms not pos- 
itively, but by such a hardness commnnioated to them as is relatively 
invincible, I should remind the assOTter that temeraria citatio swper- 
naPuralium eat puhinar inteUecPCa pigf^ and that h© who requires 
me to believe a miracle of his own dreaming, must first work a mira- 

* Much against my will I repeat this scholastic term, multeity, but I hare sought in 
vain for an miequiyocal word of a less repalsive character, that would convey the notion 
In a positiye and not oompajratiye sense in kind, as opposed to the unum et simplex^ not 
in degree, as contracted with the few. We can conceive no reason that can be adduced 
in juBtiflcation of the word ca/m«, as invented to distinguish the external cause of the 
sensaUou heat, which would not equally authorize the introduction of a technical term 
in this instance. 
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de to convince me that he had dreamt by inspiration. Add too, the 
gross inconsistency of resorting to an immaterial influence in order to 
complete a system of materialism, by the exclusion of all modes of 
existence which the theorist cannot in imagination, at lea&t^ Jiriger 
and peep at I Each of the preceding gradations, as above defined, 
might be represented as they exist, and are realized in Nature. But 
each would require a work for itself, co-extensive with the science of 
metals, and that of fossils (both aa geologically applied); of crystalli- 
zation ; and of vegetable and animal physiology, in all its distinct 
branches. The nature of the present essay scarcely permits the space 
sufficient to illustrate otir meaning. The proof of its probability (for 
to that only can we arrive by so partial an application of the hypoth- 
esis), is to be found in its powers of solving the particular "class of 
phenomena, that form the subject© of the present inquisition, more 
satisfactorily and profitably than has been done, or even attempted 
before. 

Exclusively, therefore, for the purposes of illustration^ I would take 
as an instance of the first step, the metals, liiose, namely, that are 
capable of pernianent reduction. For, by the established laws of 
nomenclature, the others (as sodium, potassium, calcium, silicium, 
&c.) would be entitled to a class of their own, under the name of 
haaes. It is long since the chemists have despaired of decomposing 
this class of bodies. They still remain, one and all, as elements or 
simple bodies, though, on the principles of the corpuscularian philos- 
ophy, nothing can be more improbable than that they really are such ; 
and no reason has or can be assigned on the grounds of that system, 
why, in no^one instance, the contrary has not been proved. But this 
IB at oBce explained, if 'We assume them as the simplest form of unity, 
namely, the unity of powers and properties. For these, it is evident^ 
may be endlessly modified, but can never be decomposed. If I were 
asked by a philosopher who had previously extended the attribute of 
Life to the Bysms spedosa^ and even to the crustaceous matter, or 
outward bones of a lobster, &c., whether the ingot of gold expressed 
^€,1 should answer without hesitation, as the in^t of gold assuredly 
not, for its form is accidental and ab extra. It may be added ix> or 
detracted from without in the* least affecting the nature, state, or 
properties in the specific matter of which the ingot consists. But as 
gold, as that spedal union of absolute and of relative gravity, ductility, 
and hardness, which, wherever they are found, constitute gold^ I 
should answer no less fearlessly, in the affirmative. But I should 
further add, that of the two counteracting tendencies of nature, 
namely, that of detachment from the universal life, which universality 
is represented to us by gravitation, and that of attachment or reduc- 
tion into it, ttiis and the other noble metals represented the units in 
^hich the latter tendeacy, namely, that of IdentAl^ m\^ \^^\)i^ ^ 
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nature, snbeisted in the greatest overbalanoe over the former. It is 
the form of unity with the least degree of tendency to individuation. 

Rising in the ascent, I should take, as illustrative of the second step, 
the various forms of crystals as a union, not of powers only, but of 
parts, and as the simplest forms of composition in the next narrowest 
sphere of affinity. Here the form, or apparent qiiantitf/, is manifestly 
the result of the qucdity^ and tiie chemist himself not seldom admits 
them as infallible characters of the substances united in the whole of 
a given crystal. 

In the first step, we had Life, as the mere unity^ powers ; in tlie 
second we have the simDlest forms of lota City evolved. The third 
step is presented to us in those vasi formations, the tracing of which 
generically would form the science of Geology, or its history in the 
strict sense of the word, even as their description and diagnostics 
constitute its preliminaries. 

Their claim to this rank I cannot here even attempt to support It 
will be sufficient to explain my reason for having assigned it to them, 
by the avowal, that I regard them in a twofold point of view : Ist, as 
the residue and product of vegetable and animal life ; 2d, as manifest- 
ing the tendencies of the Life of Nature to vegetation or animalizatioD. 
And this process I believe — in one instance by the peat morasses of 
the northern, and in the other instance by the coral banks of the 
southern hemisphere-^to be still connected with the present order of 
regetable and animal Life, which constitutes the fourth and last step 
|n these wide fmd comprehensive divisions. 

In the lowest forms of the vegetable and animal world we perceive 

>tality dawning into indwiduatian^ while in man, as the highest of 

jtbe class, the individuality is not only perfected m its corporeal sense, 

!but begins a new series beyond the appropriate limits of physiology. 

|The tendency to individuation, more or less obscure, more or less 

/obvious, constitutes the common character of all classes, as far as they 

/maintain for themselves a distinction from the universal life of the 

/ planet; while the degrees, both of intensity and extension, to which 

I this tmdmcy is realized, form the ^>ecies, and their ranks in the great 

' scale of ascent and expansion. 

In the treatment of a subject so vast and complex, within the limits 
prescribed for an essay like the present, where it is impossible not to 
say either too much or ^oe little (and too much because too little), an 
author is entitled to make large claims on the candor of his judges. 
Many things he must express inaccurately, not from ignorance or 
oversight, but because the more precise expression would have in- 
volved the necessity of a further explanation, and, this another, even 
to the first elements of the science. This is an inconvenience which 
presses on the analytic method, on however large a scale it may be 
conductedj compared with the synthetic; and it must bear with a 
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tenfold weight in the present instance, where we are not permitted to 
ayail ourselves of its usual advantages as a counterbalance to its in- 
herent defects. I shall have done all that I dared propose to myself, 
or that can be justly demanded of me by others, if I have succeeded 
in conveying a sufficiently clear, though indistinct and inadequate 
notion, so as of its many results to render intelligible that one which 
I am to apply to my particular subject, not as a truth already demon- 
strated, but as an hypothesis, which pretends to no higher merit than 
that of explaining the particular class of phenomena to which it is 
applied, and ask no other reward than a presumption in f&vor of tlie 
general system of which It affirms itself to be a dependent though in- 
tegral part. By Life I everywhere mean the true Idea of life, or 
that most general form under which Life manifests itself to us, which 
includes all its other forms. This I have stated to be the tendency to 
indimduation^ and the degrees or intensities of Life to consist in the 
progressive realization of this tendency. The power which is ac- 
knowledged to exist, wherever the realization is found, must subsist 
wherever the tendency is manifested. The power which conges forth 
and stirs abroad in the bird, must be latent in the q^^, I have shown, 
moreover, that this tendency to individuate can not be conceived 
without the opposite tendency to connect, even as the centrifugal 
power ^supposes the centripetd, or as th^ two opposite poles constitute 
each other, and are the constituent acts of one and the same power 
in the magnet. We might say that the life of the magnet subsists in 
their union, but that it lives (acts or manifests itself) in their strife. 
Again, if the tendency be at once to individuate and to connect, to 
detach, but so as either to retain or to reproduce attachment, the 
individuation itself must be a tendency to the ultimate production of 
the highest and most comprehensive individuality. This must be the 
one great end of Nature, her ultimate production of the highest and 
most comprehensive individuality. This must be the one great end 
of Nafcore, her ultimate object, pr by whatever other word we may 
designate that something which bears to a final cause the same rela- 
tion that Nature hers^ bears to the Supreme Intelligenoe. - 

According to the plan I have prescribed for this inquisition, we are 
now ta seek for the highest law, or most general fon^i, under which 
this tendency acts, and then to pursue the same process with this, as 
we have already done with the tendency itself, namely, having stated 
the law in its highest abstraction, to present it in the different forms 
in which it appears and reappears in higher and higher dignities. I 
restate the question. The tendency having been ascertained, what is 
its most general law ? I answer-7^(>2t»ri^, or the essential dualism 
of Nature, arimng out of its productive unity, and still tending to re- 
affirm it, either as equilibrium, indifference, or identity . Isx '^^ v^^ 
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duetioe power, of whieb the product is the only measure, consists its 
incompatibility with mathematical calcalos. For the full applicabilitj 
of an abstract science ceases, the moment reality begins."*" Life, then, 
we consider as the copula^ or the unity of thesis and antithesis, poei- 
laon and connterposition, — Life itself being the positive of both ; as, 
on the other hand, the two counterpoints are the necessary conditions 
of the manifestations of Life. These, by the same necessity, unite in 
a synthesis ; which again, by the law of dualism, essential to all actual 
existence, expands, or produces itself, from the point into the line, in 
order again to conyerge, as the initiation of the same productiye pro- 
cess in some intenser form of reality. Thus, in the identity of the 
two counter-powers, Ude subsists; in their strife it eonsista: and in 
their reconciliation it at once dies and is born again into a new form, 
either falling 6ack into the life of the whole, or starting anew in the 
process of individuation. 
Whence shall we take our beginning? From Space, istud litiginm 

* For abstractions are the coodttions and oldy siAject ot ail abstract sciences. Thus 
the theorist (vide Dalton's Theory), who rsdaoes the chemical process to the poaitiona of 
atoms, would doubtless thereby render chemistry calculable, but that he commences by 
destroying the chemical process itself, and substitutes for it a mote dance of abstrsctions; 
for even the powers wUch he sppears to leave real, those of attraction and repulsion, be 
immediately unroalizes by representing them as divine and separi^le properties. We 
can abstract the qusntities and the quantitative motion from masses, passtng over or 
leaving for other sctenoes the question of what constitutes the naasses, and thus apply not 
to the masses themselves^ but to the abstractions therefrom, — the laws of geometry snd 
universal arithmeUc And where the quantities are >be in&llible signs of real powsn, 
and our chief concern with the masses is as signs, sciences may be founded thereon of* 
the highest use and dignity. Such, for instance, Is the sublime science of astronomy, 
having for its objects the vast masses which ^6od placed in the firmament otihe hesven 
to be for «yiM and for seasons, fbr days and years.'' For^ the whole doctrine of physics 
may be reduced to three great divisions: First, qtumtitatitfemoUanf which is proportioned 
to the quantity of matter exclusively. This is the science of weight or statics. Secondly, 
relatwe motiony as communicated to bodies externally by impact. This Js the science (tf 
mechaniOB. Thirdly^ qwUitative mfitiorfj or that which is accordant to properties of matter, 
And this is chemisby. Now it is evident that the first two sciences presuppose that which 
forms the exclusive object of the third, namely, quality; for all quantity in nature is 
either itself derived, or at least derives its powers from some fuaiity, as that of weigbt, 
qiecific cohesion, hardness, Slc ; and therefore the attempt to reduce to the distances or 
impacts of atoms, under the assumptions of two powers, which are themselves declsred 
to be no more than mere general terms for those quantities of motion and impact (the 
atom itself being a fiction formed by abstraction, and in truth a third occult quality for 
the purpose of ej^plaining hardness and density), amounts to an attempt to destroy chem- 
istry itself, and at the same time to exclude the sole reality and only positive contents of 
the very science into which that of chemistry is to be degraded. Now what qualities are 
to chemistry, productivenesg is to the science of Life ; and this bi^g excluded, physiology 
or zoonomy would sink into cheml8try« chomistry by the san^e proeew into mechanics, 
while mechanics themselves would lose the substantial princii^, which, bending the 
lower extreme towards its apex, produces the organic circle of the sciences, and elevates 
them all into diflbrent arcs or stations of the one absolute science of Life. 

This explanation, Which in appearance only is a digression, was indispensably requisite 
to prevent the idea of polarity, wh^ch has been giveli ss the universal law of Life, from 
being misunderstood as a mere refinement on those mechanical systems of physiology, 
which it has been my mahi object to explode. 
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philosophorum^ which leaves the mind equally dissatisfied, whether 
we deny or assert its real existence. To make it wholly ideal, would 
be at the same time to idealize all phenomena, and to undermine the 
very conception of an external world. To make it real, would be 
to assert the existence of something, with the properties of nothing. '• 
It would far transcend the height to which a physiologist must con- 
fine his flights, should we attempt to reconcile this apparent contra- 
diction. It is the duty and the privilege of the theologian to demon- 
strate, that fipace is the ideal organ by which the soul of man perceives 
the omnipresenee of the Supreme Reality, as distinct from the works, 
which in him move, and live, and have their beiiig; while the equal 
mystery of Tirne bears the same relation to his Eternity^ or what is 
fully equivalent, his Unity. 

Physiologically contemplated. Nature begins, proceeds, and ends in 
a contradiction ; for the moment of absolute solution would be that 
in which Nature would cease to be Nature, t. e. a scheme of ever- 
varying relations; and physiology, in the ambitious attempt to solve 
phenomena into absolute realities, would itself become a mere web 
of verbal abstractions. 

But it is in strict connection with our subject, that we should make 
the universal forms as well as the not less universal law of Life, clear 
and intelligible in the example of Time and Space^ these being both 
the first specification of the principle, and ever after its indispensable 
symbols. First, a single act of self-inquiry will show the impossibility 
of distinctly conceiving the one without some involution of the other ; 
either time expressed in space, in the fonn of the mathematical line, 
or space within time, as in the circle. But to form the first concep- 
tion of a real thing, we st ate b oth as one in the idea, duration. The 
fonnula is: a==b 4- b==a= 1= a, or the oneness of space and time, is 
the predicate of all real being. 

But as little can we conceive the oneness, except as the mid-point 
producing. itself on each side; that is, manifesting itself on two op- 
posite poles. Thus, from identity we derive duality, and from both 
together we obtain polarity, synthesis, indifference, predominance. 
The line is Time + Space, under the predominance of Time : Surface 
b Space + Time, under the predominance of Space, while Line + Sur- 
face as the synthesis of units, is the circle in the first dignity ; to the 
sphere in the second ; and to the globe in the third. In short, neither 
can the antagonists appear but as two Jbroes of one power, nor can 
the power b© conceived by us but as the equatorial point of the two 
counteracting forces ; of whjoh the hypomochlion of the lever is as 
good an illustration as any thing can be that is thought of meclumically 
only, and exclusively of life. To make it adequate, we must substi- 
tute the idea of positive production for that of rest, or mere neutral- 
ization. To the fancy alone it is the null-point, or zoro^ biit tsi ^3aa 
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reason it is the punetum soMena^ and the power itself in its eminence. 
Even in these, the most abstract and universal forms of all thoaght 
and perception — even in the ideas of time and space, we slip onder 
them, as it were, a ivbstratum; for we can not think of them but as 
fax as they are co-inherent, and therefore as reciprocally the measures 
of each other. Nor, again, can we finish the process without haviDg 
the idea of motion as its immediate product. Thus we say, that time 
has one dimension, and imagine it to ourselves as a line. But the 
line we have already proved to be the productive synthesis of time, 
with space under the predominance of time. If we exclude space by 
an abstract assumption, the Ume remains as a spaceless point, and 
represents the concentered power of unity and active negation, i. e. 
retraction, determination, and limit, ah intra. But if we assume the 
time as excluded, the line vanishes, and we leave space dimensionless, 
an indistinguishable ALL, and therefore the representative of abso- 
lute weakness and formlessness, but, for that very reason, of infinite 
capacity and formability. 

We have been thus full and express on this subject, because these 
simple ideas of time, space, and motion; of length, breadth, and 
depth, are not only the simplest and universal, but the necessary sym- 
bols of all philosophic construction. They will be found the primary 
factors and elementary forms of every calculus and of every diagram 
in the algebra and geometry of a scientiHc physiology. Accordingly, 
we shall recognize the^ same forms ^under other names ; but at each 
return more specific and intense; and the whole process repeated 
with ascending gradations of reality^ exempli gratia : Time + space 
=motion; xm + space = line -{- breadth = dept^; depth + motion 
= force ; i/ + ]^=d/; jjyf -\- "bd/ = attraction -f repulsion = grav- 
itation ; and so on, even till they pass into oatward phenomena, and 
form the intermediate link between productive x>ower8 and fixed 
products in light, heat, and electricity. If we pass to the construction 
of matter, we find it as the product, or tertivm aliud^ of antagonist 
powers of repulsion and attraction. Remove these powers, and the 
conception of matter vanishes into space— conceive repulsion only, 
and you have the same result. For infinite repulsion, uncounteracted 
and alone, is tantamount toinfinite, dimensionless diffusion, and this 
again to infinite weakness ; viz., to space. Conceive attraction alone, 
and as an infinite contraction, its product amounts to the absolate 
point, viz., to time. Conceive the synthesis of both, and you have 
matter as a fiuxional antecedent, which, in the very act of formation, 
passes into body by its gravity, and yet in all bodies it still remains 
as their mass, which, being exclusively calculable under the law of 
gravitation, gives rise, as w^ before observed, to the science of 
statics, most improperly called celestial mechanics. 

In strict consistence with the same pliilosophy which, instead of 
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lidering the powers of bodies to have been miraoaloiisly stuck 
a prepared and pre-existing matter, as pins into a pin-cushion, 
5eives the powers as the productive factors, and the body or phe- 
enon as the fact, product, or fixture ; we revert again to poten- 
>d length in the power of magnetism ; to surface in the power of 
iricity; and to the synthesis of both, or potentiated depth, in 
tractive, that is, chemical affinity. But wbile the two factors are 
oles to each other, each factor has likewise its own poles, and 
in the simple cross — 
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M being the magnetic line, with //its northern pole, or pole of 
U!tion ; and m m its south, or pole of repulsion, e e one of the 
I that spring from each point of m m, .with its east, or pole of con- 
lion, and d its west, or pole of diffiuence and expansion — ^we have 
ented to us the universal quadruplicity, or four elemental forms 
ower ; in the endless proportions and modifications of which, the 
merable^oflbpring of all-bearing Nature consist. Wisely docile to 
suggestions of Nature herself, the ancients signifiicantly expressed 
Q forces ^ndef the names of eartb, water^ air, and fire ; not mean- 
any tangible or visible substance so generalized, but the powers 
ominant, and, as it were, the living basis of each, which no ohemi- 
iecoraposition can ever present to the senses, were it only that 
* interpen(3tration and co-inherence first constitutes them sensible, 
is the condition and meaning <^ a — thing. Already our more 
r philosophical naturalists (Bitter, for instance) have begun to 
rdize the four great elements of chemical nomendature, carbon, 
3, oxygen, and hydrogen: the two former as the positive and 
tive pole of the magnetic axis, or as the power of fixity and 
ility ; and the two latter as the opposite poles, or pips and minus 
« of cosmical electricity, as the powers of contraction and dila- 
•n, or of comburence and combustibility. These powers are to 
other as longitude to latitude, and the poles of each relatively 
orth to south, and as east to west. For surely the reader will 
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find no distnist ib a system only because Nature, ever consistent with 
herself^ presents us everywhere with harmonious and accordant sym- 
bols of her consistent doctrines. Nothing would be more easy than, 
by the ordinary principles of sound logic and common sense, to demon- 
fitrate the impossibility and expose the absurdity of the corpuscularian 
or mechanic system, or than to prove the untenable nature of any inter- 
mediate system^ But we can not force any man into an insight or in- 
tuitive possession of the true philosophy, because we pan not give him 
abstraction, intellectual intuition, or constructive imagination ; because 
we can not organize for him an eye that can see, an ear t^at can listen 
to, or a heart that can feel, the harmoilies of Nature, or recognize in 
her endless forms, the thousandfold realization of those simple and 
mi^estic laws, wMch yet in their absoluteness can be discovered only 
in the recesses of his own spirit, — ^not by that man, therefore, whose 
imaginative powers have been ossified by the continual reaction and 
assimilating influences of mere o^eets on' his mind, and who is a 
prisoner to his own eye and its reflex, the passive fancy I — ^not by him 
in whom an unbroken familiarity \nth the organic world, as if it were 
mechanical, with the sensitive, but as if it were insensate, has engen- 
dered the coarse and hard spirit of a sorcerer. The former is unable, 
the latter unwilling, to master the absolute prerequisites. There is 
neither hope nor occasion for him ^^ to cudgel his brains about it, he 
has no feeling of the business.^^ If he do not see the necessity from 
without, if he have not learned the possibility from within, of inter- 
penetration, of total intussusception, of the existence of all in each as 
the condition of Nature's unity and substantiality, and of the latency 
under the predominance of some one power, wherein subsists her life 
and its endless variety, as he must be, by habitual slavey to the eye, 
or its reflex, the passive fancy, under the influences of the corpuscu- 
larian philosophy, he has so paralyzed his ima^native powers as to be 
unable — or by that hardness and heart-hardening spirit of contempt, 
which is sure to result from a perpetual commune with the lifeless, 
he has so far debased his inward being — as to be unwilling to compre- 
hend the pre-requisite, he must be content, ^hile standing thus at the 
threshold of philosophy, tO receive the results,^ though he can not be 
admitted to lie deliberation — ^in other words, to act upon rules which 
he is incapable of understanding as laws, and to reap the harvest 
with the sharpened iron for which others have delved for him in the 
mine. 

It is not improbable that there may exist, an^ even be discovered, 
higher forms and more akin to Life than those of magnetism, elec- 
tricity, and constructive (or chemical) affinity appear to be, even in 
their flnest known influences. It is not improbable that we may 
hereafter find ourselves jiistified in revoking certain of the latter, and 
unappropriating them to a yet unnamed triplicity ; or that, being thus 
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assisted, we may obtain a qualitative inStea4 of a Quantitative insight 
into vegetable animation, as distinct from animal, and that of the 
insect world from both. But in the present state of science, the 
magnetic, electric, and chemical powers are the last and highest of 
inorganic. nature. These, therefore, we assume as presenting them- 
selves again to us, in their next metamorphosis, as reproduction {i. e, 
growth and identity of the whole, amid the change cfir flux of all the 
parts), irritability and sensibility ; reproduction corresponding to mag- 
netism, irritability to electricity, and densibility to constructive chemi- 
cal affinity. 

But before we proceed further, it behooves us to answer the objec- 
tions contained in the following passage, or withdraw ourselves in 
time from the bitter contempt in which it would involve us. Acting 
under such a necessity, we need not apologize for the lengtlT of the 
quotation. ^ / 

1. "If," says Mr: Lawrence, "the properties of living matter are 
to be explained in this way, why should not we adopt the same plan 
with physical properties, .aiid account for gravitation, or chemical 
affinity, by the supposition of appropriate subtle fluids? Why does 
the irritability of a muscle need such an explanation, if explanation 
it can be called, more than the elective attraction of a salt?" 

2. "To make the matter more intelligible, this vita^ principle is 
compared to magnetism, to electricity, and to galvanism; or it is 
roundly stated to be oxygen. Tis l&e a camel, or like a whale, or 
like what you please." 

8. " You^ have only to grant that the phenomena of the sciences 
just alluded to depend on extremely fine and invisible fluids, super- 
added to the matters in which they are exhibited, and to allow further 
that Life, and magAetic, galvanic, and electric phenomena correspond 
perfectly ; the existence of a subtile matter of Life will then be a 
very probable inference." 

4. "On this illustration you will naturally remark, that the exist- 
ence of the magnetic, electric, and galvanic fluids, which is offered 
as a proof of the existence of a vital fluid, is as niuch a matter of 
doubt as that of the vital fluid itself." 

6. " It is singular, also, that the vital principle should be like botji 
magnetism and electricity, when these two are not like each other." 

6. "It would have been interesting to have had this illustration 
prosecuted a little further. "We should have been pleased to learn 
whether the human body is more like a loadstone, d. voltaic pile, or an 
electrical machine; whether the organs are to be regarded as Leyden 
jars, magnetic needles, or batteries." 

7. "The truth is, there is no resemblance, no analogy, between 
Electricity and Life; the two orders of phenomena are completely 
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distinot; they are incommensnrable. Electricity illnstrates life no 
more than life illnstrates electricity.'^ 

To avoid nnnecessary description, I shall refer to the passages by 
the numbers affixed to them, for that purpose, in the margin. 

In reply to No. 1, 1 ask whether, in the nature of the mind, illns- 
tration and explanation must not of necessity proceed from the lower 
to tlie higher ? or whether a boy is to be taught his addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, and division, by the highest branches of alge- 
braic analysis? Is there any better way of systematic teaching, than 
that of illustrating each new step, or having each new step illustrated 
to him by its identity in kind with tlie step the next below it ? though 
it be the only mode in which this objection can be answered, yet it 
seems affix>nting to remind the objector, of rules so simple as that the 
complex must even be illustrated by the more simple, or the less 
sorutible by that which is more subject to our e^camination. 

In reply to No. 2, 1 first refer to the author's eulogy on Mr. Hunter, 
p. 168, in which he is justly extolled for having " surveyed the whole 
9y$tem of organized beings, from plants to man:" of course, there- 
fore, cks a tyBtenn; and therefore under some one common law. Now 
in the very same sense, and no other, than that in .which the writer 
himself by implication compares himself as a man to the dermesta 
typograpkicm, or the fucustcorpioides^ do I compare the principle of 
Life to magnetism, electricity, and constructive affinity, — or rather to 
that power to which the two former are the thesis and antithesis, the 
latter the synthesis. But if to compare involve the sense of its ety- 
mon, and involve the sense of parity, I utterly deny that I do at all 
compare them ; and, in truth, in no <x)nceivable sense of the word is 
it applicable, any more than a geometrician can be affirmed to com- 
pare a polygon to a point, because he generates the line out of the 
point. The writer attributes to a philosophy essentially vital the bar- 
renness of the mechanic system, with which alone his imagination 

* I apprehend that by men of a certain achool it would be deemed no demerit, even 
though they should never have condescended to loo)c into any system of Aristotelisn 
logic. It is enough for these gentlemen that they are experimentalists ! Let it not, how- 
ever, be supposed that they make more experiments than their neighbors, who consider 
induction as a means and not an end ; or have stronger motives for making them, unless 
it can be believed that Tycho BrUhe must have been urged to repeat his sweeps of the 
heavens with greater accuracy and industry than Herschel, for no better reason than that 
the former flourished before the theory of gravitation was perfected. No, but they have 
the honor of being mere experimentalists ! If, however, we may not refer to logic, we 
may tu common sense and common experience. It is hot improbable^ however, that they 
have both read and studied a book of hypothetical psychology on the assumptions of the 
crudest materialism, stolen too without acknowledgment from our David Hartley*s Essay 
on Man, which is well known under the whimsical name of Condillac^s Logic But, as 
Mr. Brand has lately observed, "The French are a queer people," and we should not be 
at all surprised to hear of a book of fresh importation from Paris, on determinate pro* 
portions in chemistry, announced by the author in his tiHe-page M a new md Impioved 
system either of arithmetic or geometry. 
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has been familiarized, and which, as hath been justly observed by a 
contemporary writer, is contra-distinguished from the former princi- 
pally in this respect ; that demanding for every mode and act of ex- 
istence r^al or possible visibility, it knows only of distance and near- 
ness, composition (or rather compaction) and decomposition, in short, 
thB relations of anprpductive particles to each other ; so that in every 
instance the result is the exact sum of the component qualities, as in 
arithmetical addition. This is the philosophy of D^^ath, and only of 
a dead nature can it hold good. In^ life, and in the view of a vital 
philosophy, the two component counter-powers actually interpenetrate 
each other, and generate a higher third, including both the former, 
" ita tamen ut sit alia et major." 

As a complete answer to ITo. 3, 1 refer the reader to many passages 
in the preceding and following pages, in which, on far higher and 
more demonstrative grounds tiian the mechanic system can furnish, I 
have exposed the unmeaningness and absurdity of these finer fluids, 
as applied even to electricity. itself; unless, indeed,^they are assumed 
as its product. But in addition I beg leave to remind the author, 
that it is incomparably more agreeable to all experience to originate 
the formative process in the Jluid, wheth^ fine or gross, than in cor- 
poreal atams^ in which we are not/ only deserted by all experieaoe, 
but contradicted by the primary conception of body itself. 

Equally inapplicable is ITo. 4: and of No. 6 I can only repeat, first, 
that I do not make Life liJI^ magnetism, or liJce electricity; that the 
difference between magnetism and electricity, and the powers illus- 
trated by them, is an essential part of my system, but that the ani- 
mal Life of man is the identity of all three. To whatever other sys- 
tem this objection may apply, it is utterly irrelevant to that which I 
have here propounded : though from the narrow limits prescribed to me, 
it has been propounded with an inadequacy ^inful to my own feelings. 

The ridicule in No. 6 might be easily retorted; but as it could 
prove nothing, I will leave it where I found it, in a page where nothing 
is proved. ' 

A similar remark might be sufficient for the bold and blank asser- 
tion (No. 7) with which the extract concludes; but that I feel some 
curiosity to discover what meaning the author attaches to the term 
analogy. Analogy implies a difference in sort, and not merely in 
degree ; and it is the sameness of the end, with the difference of the 
means, which constitutes analogy. No one would say the lungs of a 
man were analogous to the lungs of a monkey,_but any one might 
say that the gills of fish and the spiracula of insects are analogous to 
lungs. Now if there be any philosophers who have asserted that 
electricity as electricity is the same as Life, for that reason they can 
Bot be analogtms to each other ; and as no man in his senses, philoso- 
pher or not) is capable pf imagining that the lightning whiclid^^Ucs^^ 
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a sheep, was a means to the same end with the principle of its organ- 
ization ; for this reason, too, the two powers can not be represented 
as analogous. Indeed I know of no system in which the word, »s 
thns applied, would admit of an endurable meaning, bat that which . 
teaohes us, that a mass of marrow in the skull is analogous to the 
rational soul, which Plato and Bacon, equally with Hie " poor Indian," 
believe themselves to have received from the Supreme Beason. 

It would be blindness not to see, or affectation to pretend not to 
see, the work at which these sarcasms were levelled. The author of 
that work is abundantly able to defend his own opinions ; yet 1 
should be ambitious to address him at the dose of the contest in the 
lines of the great Boman poet : 

**St new tela, Pater, fermmqae hand debile deztrft 
Spargimus, et nostro aeqnltar, de vulnere sanguis." 

In Mr. Abemetby's Lecture on the Theory of Life, it is impossible 
not to see a presentiment of a great truth. He has, if I may so express 
myself, caught it in the breeze : and we seem to hear the first glad 
opening and shout with which he springs forward to the pnrsnit 
But it is equally evident that the prey has not been followed through 
its doublings and windings, or driven out from its brakes and covers 
into full and open view. Many of the least tenable phrases may be 
fairly interpreted as illustrations, rather than precise exponents of 
the author^s meaning; at least, while they remain as a mere sn^es- 
tion or annunciation of his ideas, and till he has expanded them over 
a larger sphere, it would be unjust to infer the contrary. But it is 
not with men, however st;rongly their professional merits may entitle 
them to reverence, that my concern is at present. If the opinions 
here supported are the same with those of Mr. Abemethy, 1 rejoice 
in his authority. If they are different, I Shall wait with an anxious 
interest for an exposition of that difference. 

Having reasserted that I no more confound magnetism with elec- 
tricity, or the chemical process, than the mathematician confounds 
length with breadth, or eitl^er with depth ; I think it sufficient to ad^ 
that there are two views of the subject, the former of which I do not 
believe attributable to any philosopher, while both are alike disclairaod ' 
by me as forming any part of my views. The first is that which. is 
supposed to consider electricity identical with life, as it subsists in 
organized bodies. The other considers electricity as everywhere 
present, and penetrating all bodies under the image of a Subtile fluid 
or substance, which, in Mr. Abernethy's inquiry, I regard as little 
more than a mere diagram on his slate, for the purpose of fixing the 
attention on the intellectual conception, or as a possible product (in 
which case electricity must be a composite power), or at worst, as 
words qu(B humana inuywrm fadit. This which^ in inanimate Nature, 
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is manifested now as magnetism, now as electricity, and now as 
chemical agency, is supposed, on entering an organized body, to con- 
stitute its vital principle^ something in the same manner as the steam 
becomes the mechanic power of the steam-engiiie, in eonseqttence of 
its compression by the steam-en^e ; or as the breeze that murmurs 
indistinguishably ifl the forest becomes the element, the snbstratnm, 
of melody in the ^olian harp, and of consummate harmony in the 
organ. Now this hypothesis is as directly opposed to my view as 
supervention is to evolution, inasmuch as I hold the organized body 
itself, in all its marvellous contexture, to be the pboduot and repre- 
sentairt of the power which is here supposed to have supervened to 
it. So far from admitting a transfer, I do hot admit it even in elec- 
tricity itself, or in the phenomena universally called electrical ; among 
other points I ground my explanation of remote sympathy on the 
directly contrary supposition. 

But my opinions will be best explained by a rapid exemplification 
in the processes of Nature, from the first rudiments of individualized 
life in th6 lowest classes of its two great poles, the vegetable and ani- 
mal creation, to its crown and consummation in the human body; 
thus illustrating at once the unceasing polarity of life, a» the form of 
its process^ and itSi tendency to progresswe individuaMon a» the Icm of 
its direction, ^ ■ - . . 

Among the conceptions, of the mere ideal character of which the 
philosopher is well aware, and which yet become necessary from the 
necessity of assuming a beginning ; the oifiginal fluidity of the planet 
is the chief. Under some form or other it is expressed or implied in 
every system of cosmogony and even of' geology, from Moses to 
Thales, and from Thaleis to Werner, This assumption originates in 
the same law of mind that gave rise to the prima materia of the 
Peripatetic school. In order to comprehend and explain the/orm* of 
things, we must imagine a state antecedent to form. A chaos of hete- 
rogeneous substances, such as oar Milton has described, is not only an 
impossible %^AiQ (for this may be equally true of every other attempt), 
l)Ut it is palpably impossible. It presupposes, moreover, the thing it 
is intended to solve ; and makes that an effect which had been called 
in as the explanatory cause. The requisite and only serviceable ficti6n, 
therefore, is the representation of oha'os as one vast -homogeneous 
drop I In this sense it may be even justified, as an appropriate symbol 
of the great fundamental truth that all things spring from, and subsist 
in, the endless strife between indifference and difference. The whole 
history of Nature is comprised in the specification of the transitional 
states from the one to the other. The symbol only is fictitious : the 
thing signified is not only grounded in truth — ^it is the law and actu- 
ating, principle of all other truths, whether physical or intellectual. 

Now, by magnetism in its widest servae, 1 m^dXk \to ^!kreX» «5i^ «ssas- 
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pleat differmtidl act of Natare, as the power which works in lengthy 
and produces the first distinction between the indistinguishable by 
the generation of a line, Belativelj, therefore, to fluidity, that is, to 
matter, the parts of which can not be distinguished from each otiier 
bj figure, magnetbm is the power of fixity ; but, relatively to itself, 
magnetism, like every other power in Nature, is designated by its op- 
posite poles, and must be represented as the magnetic axis, the northern 
pole of which signifies rest, attraction, fi^fity, coherence, or hardness ; 
the element of kabth in the nomenclature of obaeroation and the cab- 
BONio principle in that of experiment; while the southern pole, as its 
antithesis, represents mobility, repulsion, incoherence, and fusibility; 
the element of air in the nomenclature of observation (that is, of 
Nature as it appears to us when unquestioned by art), and azote or 
nitrogen in the nomenclature of experiment (that is, of Nature in the 
state so beautifully allegorized in the Homeric fable of Proteus bound 
down, and forced to answer by Ulysses, after having been pursued 
through all his metamorphoses into his ultimate form'''). That nothing 
real does or can exist corresponding to either pole exclusively^ is in- 
volved in the very definition of a Tmira as the synthesis of opposing 
energies. That a thing w, is owing to the co-inherence therein of any 
two powers; but that it is that particular thing arises from the pro- 
pcM'tions in which these powers are co-present, either as predominance 
or as reciprocal neutralization ; but under the modification of twofold 
power to which magnetism itself is, as the thesis to its antithesis. 

The correspondent, in the world of the senses, to the magnetic 
axis, exists in the series of metals. The metalleity, as the universal 
base of the planet, is a necessary deduction from the principles of the 
system. From the infusible, though evaporable, diamond to nitrogen 
itself, the metallic nature of which has been long suspected by chem- 
ists, though still under the mistaken notion of an oxyd% we trace a 
series of metals from the maximum of coherence to positive fluidity, 
in all ordinary temperatures, we mean. Though, in point of fact, 60!d 
itself is but a spperinduction of the one pole, or, what amounts tb 
the same thing, the subtraction of the other, under the modificatiiios 
afore described ; and therefore are the meta^ ihdecomposible, because 
they are themselves the decompositions of the metallic axis, in all its 
degrees of longitude and latitude. Thus the substance of the planet 
from which it is, is metallic ; while that which is ever becoming, is in 
like manner produced through the perpetual modification of the first 
by the opposite forces of the second; that is, by the principle of con- 
traction and difference at the eastern extreme — ^the element of fire, or 

* Such iB the interpretation given by l4ord Bocon. To which of the two gigantic in- 
tellects, the poet^B or philosophic commentator^s, the allegory belongs, I shall not pro- 
same to decide. Its extraordinary beauty and appropriateness remains the same ineilliar 
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the oxygen of the chenusts ; and by the elementary power of dilata- 
14on, or universality at its western extreme — ^the i>Sijg h vdan of the 
ancients, and the hydrogen of the laboratory. 

It has been before noticed that the progress of Nature is more truly 
represented by the ladder, than by the suspended chain, and that she 
expands as by concentric circles. This is, indeed, involved in the very 
conception of individuation, whether it be applied to the different 
species or to the individuals. In what manner the evident interspace 
is reconciled with the equally evident continuity of the life of Nature, 
is a problem that can be solved by those minds alone, which have in- 
tuitively learnt that tJie whole actual life of Nature originates in the 
existence, and consists in the perpetual reconciliation, and as perpet- 
ual- resurgency of the primary contradiction, of which universal po- 
larity is the result and the exponent. From the first moment of the 
differential impulse — (the primsBval chen^cal epoch of the Wernerian 
school)— when Nature, by the tranquil deposition of crystals, pre- 
pared, aa it were, the fulcrum of her after-efforts, from this, her first, 
and in part irrecocahle^ self-contraction, we find, in each ensuing pro- 
duction, more and more tendency to independent existence in the in- 
creasing multitude of strata, and in the relics of the lowest orders, 
first of vegetable and then of animal life. In the schistous forma- 
tions, which we must here assume as in great measure the residue of 
vegetable creations, that have sunk back into the universal life, and in 
the later predominant calcareous masses, \vhich are the caput mortuum 
of animalized existence, we ascend from the laws of attraction and 
repulsion, as united in gravity, to magnetism, electricity, and construc- 
tive power, till we arrive at the point representative of a new and 
far higher intensity." For from this point flow, as in opposite direc- 
tions, the two streams of vegetation and animalization, the former 
characteria«d by the predominance of magnetism in its highest power, 
as reproduction, the othdr by electricity intensified — ^as irritability, in 
Ifte manner. The vegetable and animal world are the thesis and an- 
- iithesis, or the opposite poles of organic life. We are not, therefore, 
;9ft seek in either for analo^es to the other, but for connterpoints. On 
the same account, the nearer the common source, the greater the 
likeness ; the farther the remove, the greater the opposition. At the 
extreme limits of inorganic Nature, we may detect a dim and obscure 
prophecy of her ensuing process in the twigs and rude semblances 
that occur in crystallization of some of the copper ores, and in the 
well-known arbor DiaruB^ and arbor Veneris, These latter Ritter has 
already ably explained by considering the oblique branches and their 
acute anglea as the result of magnetic repulsion, from the presentation 
of the same poles, &c. In the oobals and oonohylia., the whole act 
and purpose of their existence seems to be that of connecting the ani- 
mal with the inorganic world by the perpetual fotmaXxoviQil <^<:»x^fs«^ 
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earth. For the corals are nothing but polypi, which are character- 
ized by still passing away and dissolving into the earth, which they 
had previously excreted, as if they were the first feeble effort of de- 
tachment. The power seems to step forward from ont the inorganic 
world only to fall back again upon it, still, however, nnder a new 
form, and nnder the predominance of the more active pole of mag- 
netism. The product must have the same connection, therefore, with 
azote, which the first rudiments of vegetation have with carbon : the 
one and the other exist not for their own sakes, but in order to pro- 
duce the conditions best fitted for the production of higher forms. In 
tlie polypi, corallines, &c., individuality is in its first dawn ; there is 
the same shape in them all, and a multitude of animals form, as it 
were, a common animal. And as the individuals run into each other, 
so do the different genera. They likewise pass into each other so in- 
distinguishably, that the whole order forms a very network. 

As the corals approach the conchylia, this interramification de- 
creases. The tubipora forms the transition to the serpula ; for the 
characteristic of all zoophytes, namely, the star shape of their open- 
ings, here disappears, and the tubiporsa are distinguished from the 
rest of the corals by this very curcumstance, that the hollow calcareoos 
pipes are placed side by side, Without interbranching. In^ the serpula 
they have already become separate. How feeble this attempt is to 
individuate, is most clearly shown in their mode of generation. Kot- 
withstanding the report of Professor Pallas, it still remains doubtful 
whether there exists any actual copulation among the polypi. The 
mere existence of a polypus suffices for its endless multiplication. 
They may be indefinitely propagated by cuttings, so languid is the 
power of individuation, so boundless that of reproduction. But the 
delicate jelly dissolves, as lightly as it was formed, into its own 
product, and it is probable that the Polynesia, as a fhture continent, 
will be the gigantic monument, not so much of their life, as of the 
life of Nature in them. Here we may observe the first instance of 
that general law, according to which Kature still assimilates her ex- 
treme points. In these, her first and feeblest attempts Jto animalize 
organization, it is latent, because undeveloped, and merely potential; 
while, in the human brain, the last and most consummate of her com- 
bined energies, it is again lost or disguised in the subtlety'" and mul- 
tiplicity of its evolution. 

In the class immediately above (Mollusoa) we find the individuals 
separate, a more determinate form, and in Uie higher ^>ecie8, the ru- 
diment of nerves, as the first scarce distinguishable impress and expo-, 
nent of sensibility ; still, however, the vegetative reproduction is the 
predominant form ; and even the nerves " which fioat in the same 

* The Anatomical Demonstrations of the BraiD, by Dr. Spurzheim, which I httve seen, 
presented to me the most aaUBtaetory proof of this. 
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cavity vdth the other viscera," are probably subservient to it, and 
extend their power in the increased intensity of the reproductive 
force. Still prevails the fransitional state from the fluid to the solid ; 
and the jelly, that rudiment in which all animals, even the noblest, 
have their commencement; constitutes the whole sphere of these ru- 
dimental animals. 

In the snail and muscle, the residuum of the coral reappears, but re- 
fined and ennobled ijito a part of the animal. The whole class is char- 
acterized by the separation of the fluid from the solid. On the one 
side, a gelatinous semi-fluid ; on the other side, an entirely inorganic, 
though often a most exquisitely mechanized, calcareous excretion 1 
Animalization in general is, we know, contra-distinguished from ve- 
getables in general by the predominance of azote in the chemical 
composition, and of irritability in the organic process. But in this 
and the foregoing classes, as being still near the common equator, or 
the punctum indifferentieB, the carbonic principle still: asserts its 
claims, and the force of reproduction struggles with that of irritability. 
In t£re unreconciled strife Of these two forces consists the character 
of the Vermes^ which appear to be the preparatojy step for the next 
class. Hence the difficulties which have embarrassed the naturalists^ 
who adopt the Linnssan classification^ in their endeavors to discover 
determinate diaracter^ of distinction between the vermes and the 
insecta. 

But no sooner have we passed the borders, than endless variety of 
form and the bpld display of instincts announce, that Nature has suc- 
ceeded. She has created the intermediate link between the vegeta- 
ble world, as the product of the reproductive or magnetic power, and 
the animal as the exponent of sensibility. Those that live and are 
nourished, on the bodies of other animals, 23t& comparatively few, with 
little xiiversity of shape, and almost aH of the same natural family. . 
These we may pass by as exceptions. But the insect world, taken at 
large, appears as an intenser life, that has struggled itself loose and 
become emancipated from vegetation, Ftora liberty et libertini ! If 
for the sake of a moment's relaxation we might indulge a Darwinian 
flight, though at the rist, of provoking a smile, (not^ I hope, a firown^) 
from sober judgment, we might imagine the life of insects an apothe- 
osis of the petals, stamina, and nectaries, round which they flutter, or 
of the stems and pedicles, to which they adhere. Beyond and above 
this step, Nature seems to act with a sort of free agency, and to have 
formed the classes from choice and bounty. Had she proceeded no 
^further, yet the whole vegetable, together with the whole insect cre- 
a^ion^ would have formed within themselves an entire and independ- 
ent system of Life. All plants have insects, most commonly each 
genus of vegetables its-appropriate genera of insects ; and so recipro- 
cally interdependent and necessary to each other ax^ ^<^^^\k!A^^<^ 
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can almost as little think of vegetation without insects, as of insects 
without vegetation. Though probably the mere likeness of ahape^ in 
the papUio^ and the papilionaceons plants, suggested the idea of the 
former, as the latter in a state of detachment, tor our late poetical and 
theoretical brother ; yet a something, that api»x>aches to a graver 
plausibility, is given to this fimcy of a flying blossom ; when we re- 
flect how many plants depend upon Insects for their fructification. 
Be it remembered, too, that with few and very obscure exceptions, 
the irritable power and an analogon of voluntary motion first dawn 
on us in the vegetable world, in the stamina, and anthers, at the pe- 
riod of impregnation. Then, as if Nature had been encouraged by 
the success of the first experiment, both the one and the other appear 
as predominance and general character. The insbot wobld is thk 

BXPONXNT OF IBBrrABnJTT, AS THE VBOBT4BLE IS OF BBFKODTTOTIOK. 

With the ascent in power, the intensity of individuation keeps even 
pace ; and from this we may explain all the characteristic distinctions 
between this class and that of the vermes. The almost homogeneous 
jelly of the animalcula infusoria became, by a vital oxydation, grann- 
lar in the polypi. This granulation formed itself into distinct organs 
in the moUuscsB ; while for the snails, which are the next step, the an- 
imalized lime, that seemed the sole final cause of the life of the polypi, 
assumes all the characters of an ulterior purpose. Refined into a horn- 
like substance, it becomes to the snails the substitute of an organ, and 
their outward skeleton. Tet how much more manifold and definite, 
the organization of an insect, than that of the preceding class, the 
patient researches of Swammerdam and Lyonnet have evinced, to the 
delight and admiration of every reflecting mind. 

In the insect, for the first time, we find the distinct commencement 
of a separation between the exponents of sensibility and those of irri- 
tability ; i, e. between the nervous and the museularaystem. The lat- 
ter, however, asserts its pre-eminence throughout. The prodigal pro- 
vision of organs for the purposes of respiration, and the marvellons 
powers which numerous tribes of insects possess, of accommodating 
the most corrupted airs, for a longer or shorter period, to the support 
of their excitability, would of itself lead us to presume, that here the 
vtB irritcibilis is the reigning dynasty. There is here no confluence 
of nerves into one reservoir, as evidence of the independent existence 
of sensibility €u sensibility ; — and therefore no counterpoise of a vas- 
cular system, as a distinct exponent of the irritable pole. The whole 
muscularity of these animals is the organ of irritability ; and the 
nerves themselves are probably feeders of the motory power. The 
petty rilb of sensibility flow into the full expanse of irritability, anjl 
there lose themselves. The nerves appertaining to the senses, on the 
other hand, are indistinct, and comparatively unimportant. The mul- 
titude of immovable eyes appear not so much conductors of light, as 
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its ultimate recipient. We are almost tempted to believe that they 
constitute, rather than sabserve, their sensorium. 

These eye-facets form the sense of light, rather than organs of 
seeing. Their almost paradoxical number at least, and the singu- 
larity of their forms, render it probable that they impel the animal 
by some modification of its irritability, herein likewise containing a 
striking analogy to the known Influence of light on plants, than as ex- 
citements of sensibility. The sense that is nearest akin to irritability, 
and which alone resides in the muscular system, is that of touch, or 
feeling; This, therefore, is the first s<ense that emerges. Being con- 
fined to absolute contact, it occupies the lowest rank ; but for that 
very reason it is the ground of all the other seises, which act, ac- 
cording to the ratio of their ascent, at still increasing distances, and 
become more and more ideal, from the tentacles of the polypus, to 
the human eye ; which latter might be defined the outward organ of 
the identity, or at least of the indifference, of the real and ideal. 
But as the calcareous residuum of the lowest class approaches to the 
nature of horn in the snail, so the cumbrous shell of the snail has 
be^n transformed into polished and movable plates of defensive armor 
in the insect. Thus, too, the same power of progressive individua- 
tion articulates the tentacula of the polypus and holothuria into an- 
tennsa ; thereby manifesting the full emersion and eminency of irri- 
tability as a power which acts in, and gives its own character to, that 
of reproduction. The least observant must have noticed the light- 
ning-like rapidity with which the insect tribes devour and eliminate 
their food, as by an instinctive necessity, and in the least degree for 
the purposes of the animal's own growth or enlargement. The same 
predominance of irritability, and at the same time a new start in in- 
dividuation, is shown in the reproductive power as generation. There 
is now a regular projection, ab intra ad extra^ for which neither sprouts 
nor cuttings can any longer be the substitutes. We have not space 
for further detail ; but there is one point too strikingly illustrative and 
even confirmative of the proposed system, to be omitted altogether. 
We mean the curious fact, that the same chi»racteristio tendency, ad 
extra^ which in the males and females of certain insect tribes is realized 
in the functions of generation, conception, and parturiency, manifests 
and expands itself in the sexless individuals (which are always in this 
case the great majority of the speciesX as instincts of art, and in the 
oonstmotion of works completely detached and inorganic ; while the 
geometric regularity of these works, which bears an analogy to crys- 
tallization, is demonstrably no more than the necessary result of uni- 
form action in a compressed multitude. 

Again, as the insect world, averaging the whole, comes nearest to 
plants (whose very essence is reproduction), in the multitude of their 
germs; so does it resemble plants in the sufficiency oi «.«v\)^^ ybv- 
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pregnation for the evolntlon of iDyidads of detached lives. Even so, 
tbe metamorphoses of insects, from the egg to the maggot and cater- 
pillar, and from these, through the nympha and am*eUa into the perfect 
inaecti are bat a more iqdivi^tttated and intenser form of a similar 
transformation of die plant from the 3eed-leaflets, or cotyledons, 
tbroQgh the stalk, the leavqi, and the calyx, into the perfect flower, 
the varions colors of which seem made for the reflection of light, as 
the antecedent grade to the hnmished scales, and scale-like eyes of 
tbe insect. Kevertbelees, with all this seeming prodigality of organic 
power, the whole tendency is ad extra^ and the life of insects, as elec- 
tricity in the quadrate, acts chiefly on the superficies of their bodies, 
to which we may add the negative proof arising from the absence of 
sensibility. It is well known, that tbe two halves of a divided insect 
have continued to perform, or atljempt, each their separate functions, 
the tninkless head feeding with its accustomed voracity, while the 
headless trunk h^ exhibited its appropriate excitability to the sexual 
influence. 

The intropulsive force, that sends the ossification inward as to the 
centre, is reserved for a yet higher step, and this we find embodied in 
the class oiJUheB. Even here, however, the process still seems im- 
perfect, and (as it were) initiatory. The skeleton has left tiie surface, 
indeed, but the bones approach to the nature of gristle. To feel the 
truth of this, we need only compare the most perfect bone of a 
fish with the thigh-bones of the mammalia, and the distinctness with 
which the latter manifest the co-presence i>f the mctgnetic power in 
its solid parietes, of the dectricaZ in its branching arteries, and of the 
third greatest power, viz., the qualitative and interior, in its marrow. 
The senses of fish are more distinct than those of insects. Thus, the 
intensity of its sense of smell has been placed beyond doubt, and 
rises in the extent of its sphere far beyond the irritable sense, or the 
feeling, in insects. I say ih^ feeling^ not the touch ; for the touch 
seems, as it were, a supervention to the feeling, a perfection given to 
it by the reaction of the higher powers. As t^e feeling of the insect, 
in subtlety and virtual distance, rises above' the solitary sense of 
taste* in the mollusca, so does the smell of the fish rise above the 
feeling of the insect. In the fish, likewise, the eyes are sin^e and 
movable, while it is remarkable that the only insect that possess^ this 
latter privilege, is an inhabitant of the waters. .Finally, here first, 
unequivocally, and on a h/rge scale (for I pretend not to control the 
freedom, in which the necessity of Nature is rooted, by the precise 
limits of a system), — ^here first, Nature exhibits, in the power of sen- 
sibility, the consummation of those vital forms (the niavsjbrmativi) 

of th h ""^^afk on tbe feeling of the autennse, compared with the touch of man, or even 
InonTi^r^^''^***'"*"* elephant, is yet more applicable to fte taste, whicb In the aegetot- 
»w«w aoimals might, perfaups not inappropriatoly, be eBtitted the gastric eenae. 
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the adequate and the sole measHre of which is to be sooght for in 
their several organic prodncte. Hat as if a weakness of exhaustion 
had attended this advance in the same moment it was made, Nature 
seems necessitated to faS^ back, an4l re-exser^ herself on therlpv^r- 
ground whiofei she had before occupied, that of the vital magnetism, 
or the power of reproduction. The iirt^nsity of this latter power in 
the fishes, is shown both in their voracity iind in the number of their 
eggs, which we are obliged to calculate by weighty not by tale. There 
is an equal intensity both of the immcment and the projeetwe repro- 
duction, in which, if we take in the comparative number of individ-. 
uals in each species, and likewise the different intervals between the 
acts, the fish (it is probable) wpuld be found to stiMid in a similar 
relation to the insect, as the insect,^ in the latter point, stands to the 
system of vegetation. Meantime, tbe fish smks a step below the insect, 
in the mode and circumstances of impregnation. To this we will 
venture to add, the predominance of lengthy as the^rm of growth in 
so large a proportion of the known orders of fishes, and not less of 
their rectilineal path of motion. In all other respects, the corres- 
pondence combined with the progress in individuation, is striking in 
the whole detail. Thus the eye, in addition to its movability, has 
besides acquired a saline moisture in its higher development, as ac- 
cordant with the life of its element. Add to these the glittering cov- 
ering in both, the splendor of the scales in the one answering to the 
brilliant plates in the other, — the luminous reservoirs of the fire-flies, 
— ^the phosphorescence and electricity of many fishes, — the same 
analoga of moral qualities, in their rapacity, boldness, modes of seizing 
their prey by surprise, — ^their giUs, as presenting the intermediate state 
between the spiracula of the grade next below, and the lungs of the 
step next above, both extremes of which ^eem combined in the stnio- 
ture of birds and of their quill-feathers ; but above all^ the convexity 
of the crystalline lens, so much greater than in birds, quadrupeds, and 
man, and seeming to collect, in one powerM organ, the hundredfold 
microscopic facettes of the insect's light organs ; and it will not be 
easy to resist the conviction, that the same power is at work in both, 
aud reappears under higher auspices. The intention of Nature is re* 
peated ; but, as was to have been expected, with two main differenoes. 
first, that in the lower grade the reproductions themselves seem 
merged in those of irritability, from the very circumstance that the 
latter constitutes no pole, either to the former, or to sensibility. The 
force of irritability acts, therefore, in the insect world, in full pre- 
dominance ; while the emergence of sensibility in the fish calls forth 
the opposite pole of reproduction, as a dutvMt power, and causes 
therefore the irritability to fiow, in part, into the power of reproduc- 
tion. The second result of tiiis ascent is the direction of the organ- 
iang power, ad iritra^ with the consequent greater simplidty of thd 
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exterior form, and the snbstitalion of condensed and flexible force, 
with oomparative nnity of implements, for that variety of tools, 
almost 88 numerous as the several objects to which they are to be 
Applied, which arises from, and characterizes the superficial life of 
the insect creation. This grade of ascension, however, like the for- 
mer, 18 accompanied by an apparent retrograde movement. For from 
this very accession of vital intensity we must account for the absence 
in the fishes of all the formative, or rather Qf our language will per- 
mit it) /obrieatiM instincts. How could it be otherwise? These in- 
stincts are the surplus and projection of the organizing power in the 
direction ad extra^ and could not, therefore, have been expected in 
the class of animals that represent the first intuitive effort of organ- 
ization, and are theniselves the product of its first movement in the 
direction ad intra. But Nature never loses what she has once learnt, 
though in the acquirement of each new power she intermits, or per- 
forms leas energetically, the act immediately preceding. She often 
drops a faculty, but never fails to pick it up again. She may seem 
forgetful and absent, but it is only to recollect herself with aMltionaly 
88 well as recruited vigOT, in some after and higher state ; as if the 
sleep of powers, as well as of bodies, were the season and condition 
of their growth. Accordingly, we find these instincts again, and 
with them a wonderful synthesis of fish and insect, as a higher third, 
in the feathered inhabitants of the air. Nay, she seems to have gone 
yet further back, and having given b + o = d in the birds, so to have 
sported with one solitary instance of b + d = a in that curious animal 
the dragon, the anatomy of which has been recently given to the 
public by Tiedemann ; from whose work it appears, that this creatare 
presents itself to us with the wings of the insect, and with the nervons 
system, the brain, and the cranium of the bird, in their several rudi- 
ments. 

The synthesis of fish and insect in the birds, might be illustrated 
equally in detail with the former ; but it will be suflSoient for our 
puipose, that as in both the former cases, the insect and the fish, so 
here in that of the birds, the powers are under the predominance of 
irritability; the sensibility being dormant in the first, awakening in 
the second, and awake, but still subordinate, in the third. Of this 
my limits confine me to a single presumptive proof, viz., the superi- 
ority in strength and courage of tlie female in the birds of prey. For 
herein, indeed, does the difference of the sexes universally consist, 
wherever both the forces are developed, that the female is character- 
ized by quicker irritability, and the male by deeper sensibility. How 
large a stride has been now m^de by Nature in the progress of individ- 
uation, what ornithologist does aojt know? From a multitude of in- 
stances we- select the most irapr^sflivis, the power of sound, with the 
first rudimejM* of modulation! That aU languages designate the 
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melody of birds aa sin^g (though aooording to Blnmenbaoh man 
only sings, while birds do bat whistle), demonstrates that it has been 
felt as, what indeed it is, a tentative and prophetic prelude of some- 
thing yet to oome. With this conjoin Ihe power and the tendency to 
acquire articnlatioD, and to imitate speech ; conjoin the bnilding in- 
stinct and the migratory, the monogamy of several species, and the 
pairing of almost all; and we shall have collected new instances of 
the usage (I dare not say law) according to which Nature lets faU, in 
order to resume, and steps backward the farthest, when she means to 
leap forwards with the greatest concentration of energy. 

For lol in the next step of ascent the power of sensibility has as- 
sumed her due place and rank : her minority is at an end, and the 
complete and universal presence of a nervous system unites absolutely, 
by instanteity of time what, with the due allowances for the transi- 
tional process, had before been either lost in sameness, or perplexed 
by multiplicity, or compacted by a finer mechanism. But with this, 
all the analogies with which Nature had delighted us in the preceding 
step seem lost, and, with the single exception of that more than valu- 
able, that estimable philanthropist, the dog, and, perhaps, of the horse 
and elephant, the analogies to ourselves, which we can discover in 
the quadrupeds or quadrumani, are of our vices, our follies, and our 
imperfections. The facts in confirmation of both the propositions are 
so numerous and so obvious, the advance of Nature, under the pre- 
dominance of the third synthetic power, both in the intensity of life 
and in the intenseness and extension of individuality, is so undeniable, 
that we may leap forward at once to the highest realization and recon- 
ciliation of both her tendencies, that of the most perfect detachment 
ijcith the greatest possible union, to that last work, in which Nature 
did not assist as handmaid under the eye of her sovereign Master, 
who made Man in his own image, by superadding self-consciousness 
with self-government, and breathed into him a living soul. 

The class of Vermes deposit a ealcareous stuff, as if it had torn loose 
from the earth a piece of the gross mass which it must still drag about 
with it. In the insect class this residuum has refined itself. In the 
fishes and amphibia it is driven back or inward, the organic power 
begins to be intuitive, and sensibility appears. In the birds the bones 
have become hollow ; while, with apparent proportional recess, but, 
in truth, by the excitement of the opposite pol0, their exterior pre- 
sents an actual vegetation. The bones of the mammalia are filled up, 
and their coverings have become more simple. Man possesses the 
most perfect osseous structare, the least and most insignificant cover- 
ing. The whole force of organic power has attained an inward and 
centripetal direction. He has the whole world in counterpoint to 
him, but he contains an entire world within himself. Now, for the 
first time at the apex of the living pyramid, it is MfiXiQSi<i^«»\xi!£%^\s^ 
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"pimn himBelf is a sjOepris, a oompendinm of Nature — the IfiGrooosml 
Naked and helpless oometh man mto the world. Such has been the 
eomplamt from eldest time ; bat we complain of onr chief pririlege, 
our ornament, and Hie connate martc of onr sovereignty. Parphyri- 
fmUi mmuil In Man the centrq»etal and indiTidaalizing tendency 
of aU Natore is itself concentred and individnalized — he is a reve- 
ktion of Nature I Henceforward, he is referred to himself, deliyered 
1^ to his own charge ; and he who stands the most on himself, and 
stands the firmest, is the tmest, because the most IndiTidnal, Man. 
In social and political life this acme is inter-dependence ; in moral life 
k is independence ; in intellectaal life it is genios. Nor does the fonn 
of polarity, which has accompanied the law of individnation up its 
whole ascent, desert it here. As the height, so the depth. The in- 
tensities most be at once opposite and ^naL As the liberty, so most 
be the reyerence for law. As the independence, so most be the servioe 
and the snbmission to the 8apreme Willi As the ideal genius and 
the originality, in the same proportion must be the resignation to the 
x«al world, the sympathy and the inter-communion with Nature. In 
the conciliating mid-point, or equator, does the Man liye, and only 
by its equal jM'esence in bqth its poles can that life be manifested! 

If it had been possible, within the prescribed limits of this essay, 
to have deduced the phU,os<^hy of life synthetically, the evidence 
would have been carried over from section to section, and the quod 
erat demonstrandum at the condusion of one section would reappear 
as the prindple of the succeeding — ^the goal of the one would be the 
starting-post of the other. Positions arranged in my own mind, as 
intermediate and organic links of administration, must be presented 
to the reader in the first instance, at least, as a mere hypothesis. In- 
stead of demanding his assent as a right, I must solicit a suspeusion 
of his judgment as a courtesy ; and, after all, however firmly the hy- 
pothesis may support the phenomena piled upon it, we can deduce no 
more than a practical rule, grounded on a strong presumption. The 
license of arithmetic, however, furnishes instances that a rule may be 
usefully applied in practice, and for the particular purpose may be 
sufficiently authenticated by the result, before it has itself been doly 
demonstrated. It is enough, if only it hath been rendered fully intel- 
ligible. 

In a system where every position proceeds from a scientific precon- 
strnction, a power acting exclusively in length, would be magnetism 
by virtue of our own definition of the teim. In like manner, a surface 
power would be electricity, as far as that system was concerned, 
whether it accorded or not with the facts ordinarily so called. But 
it is incumbent on us, who must treat the subject cmalytically. to show 
t>y experiment that magnetism does in fact act longitudinaUy, and 
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•lectiicity^ superficially; and that, consequently, tlie former is distin- 
gaished from, and yet contained in, the latter, as a straight line is 
distingaished from, yet contained in, a superficies. 

First, that magnetism, in its conductors, seeks and follows length 
only, and by the length is itself conducted, has been proved by Brag- 
mans, in his philosophical Essay on the Matter of Magnetism, where 
he relates that a magnet capable of supporting a body four times 
heavier than itself, and which acted as a magnetic needle at the dis- 
tance of twenty inches, was so weakened by the interposition of three 
cast-iron plates of considerable thickness, as scarcely to move the 
magnetic needle from its place at a distance of only three inches. A 
similar experiment had been made by Descartes. I concluded, there- 
fore, said Brugmans, that if the iron plates were interposed between 
the magnet and the needle lengthways, instead of breadthways or 
right across, the action of the magnet on the magnetic needle would, ' 
in consequence of this great increase of resistance, become still 
weaker,, or perhaps evanescent. But not less to my surprise than my 
admiration, I found that the power of the magnet was so far from 
being diminished by this change in the relative position of the iron- 
plates ; that, on the contrary, it now extended to a far greater dis- 
tance than when no iron at all was interposed. Some time after the 
same philosopher, out of several iron bars, the sides of which were 
an inch broad each, composed a single bar of the length of more than 
ten feet, and observed the magnetism make its way through the whole 
mass. But, in order to try whether the action could be propagated 
to any length indefinitely, after several experiments with bars of in- 
termediate lengths, in all of which he had succeeded, he tried a four- 
cornered iron rod, more than twenty feet long, and it was at this 
length that the magnetic power first began to be diminished. So far 
Brugmans. 

But the shortest way for aiiy one to convince himself of this rela- 
tion of the magnetic power would be, in one and the same experi- 
ment, to interpose the same piece of iron between the magnet and the 
compass needle first breadthways; and in this case it will be found 
that the needle, which had been previously defiected by the magnet 
from its natural position at one of its poles, will instantly resume the 
same, either wholly or very nearly so — then to interpose the same 
piece of iron lengthways ; in which case the position of the compass 
needle will be scarcely or not at all affected. 

The assertion of Bernoulli and others, that the absolute force of 
the artificial magnet increases in the ratio of its superficies, stands 
corrected in the far more accurate experiments of Coulomb (published 
in his Treatise on Magnetism), which proves that the increase takes 
place (in a far greater degree) in the ratio of its length. The same 
naturidist even found means to determine that the directing powers 
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of the needle, which he had measured by help of his halanee de tortion^ 
stand to the length of the needle in such a ratio as that, provided only 
the length of the needle is from forty to fifty times its diameter, the 
momenta of these directing powers will increase in the very same 
direct proportion as the length is increased. Nor is this all that may 
be dedaced from the experiment last mentioned. If only the magnet 
be strong enough, it will show likewise that magnetism seeJss the 
length. The proof is contained in the remarkable fact, that the iron 
interposed between the magnet and the magnetic needle hreadthwayt 
constantly acquires its two opposite poles at both ends lengthtDoyi. 
Though tiie preceding experiments are abundantly sufficient to prove 
the position, yet the following deserves mention for the beaatifd 
clearness of its evidence. If the magnetic power is determined ex- 
clusively by length, it is to be expected that it will manifest no force, 
where the piece of iron is of such a shape that no one dimension pre- 
dominates. Bring a eitbe of iron near the magnetic needle and it will 
not exert the slightest degree of power beyond what belongs to it as 
mere iron. By the perfect equality of the dimension, the magnetism 
of the earth appears, as it were, perplexed and doubtful. Now, then, 
attach a second cube of iron to the first, and the instantaneous act of 
the iron on the magnetic needle will make it manifest that with the 
length thus given, the magnetic influence is given at the same mo- 
ment. 

That electricity, on the other hand, does not act in length merely, 
is clear, froq^ the fact that every electric body is electric over its whole 
surface. But that electricity acts both in length and breadth, and only 
in length and breadth, and not in depth ; in short, that the (so-called) 
electrical fluid in an electrified body spreads over the whole surface 
of that body without penetrating it, or tending ad intra^ may be proved 
by direct experiment. Take a cylinder of wood, and bore au indefi- 
nite number of holes in it, each of them four lines in depth and four 
in diameter. Electrify this cylinder, and present to its superficies a 
small square of gold-leaf, held to it by an insulating needle of gam 
lac, uid bring this square to an electrometer of great sensibility. The 
electrometer will iustantly show an electricity in the gold-leaf, similar 
to that of the cyliuder which bad been brought into contact with it. 
The square of gold-leaf having thus been discharged of ltd electricity, 
put it carefully into one of the holes of the cyliuder, so^ namely, that 
it shall touch only the bottom of the hole, and present it again to the 
electrometer. It will be then found that the electrometer will exhibit 
no signs of electricity whatsoever. From this it follows, that the 
electricity which had been communicated to the cylinder had confined 
itself to the surface. If the time and the limit prescribed would 
admit, we could multiply experiments, all tending to prove the same 
law; but we must be content with the bai-ely sufficient. But that 
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the chemical process acts in depth, and first, therefore, realizes and 
integrates the fluzional power of magnetism and electricity, is involved 
in the^^rm composition ; and this will hecome still more convincing 
when we have learnt to regard decomposition as a mere co-relative, 
t. e. as decomposition relatively to the body decomposed, but compo- 
sition a4ituaUy and in respect of the substances, into which it was de- 
composed. The alteration in the specific gravity of metals in their 
chemical amalgams, interesting as the fact is in all points, is decisive 
in the present ; for gravity is the sole imjoanrd of inorgank bodies — ^it 
C(mstitAites their depth. 

I can now, for the first time, give to, my opinions that degree of 
intelligibility, which is requisite for their introduction as hypotheses ; 
the experiments above related, understood as in the common mode 
of thinking, prove that the magnetic influence flows in length, the 
electric fluid by suffusion, and that chemical agency (whatever the 
main agent may be) is qualitative and in intimis, Now my hypothesis 
demands the converse of all this. I affirm tliat a power, acting ex- 
clusively in length, is (wherever it be found) magnetism; that a power 
which acts J>ath in length and in breadth, and orHnf. in length and 
breadth, is (wherever it be found) electricity ; and fin^y, that a power 
which, together with length and breadth, includes depth likewise, is 
(wherever it be found) consi/rucime o/geney. That is bnt one phe- 
nomenon of magnetism, to which we have appropriated and coined 
the term magnetism; i>ecaus6 of all the natqpal bodies at present 
known, iron, and one or two of its nearest relajagres in the family of 
hard yet coherent metals, are the only ones, in whi<^h all the condi- 
tions are collected, under which alone the magnetic agency can appear 
in and during the act itself. When, therefore, I affirm the power of 
reproduction in organized bodies to be magnetism, I must be under- 
stood to mean that this power, as it exists in the magnet, and which 
we there (to use a strong phrase) catch in the very act, is to the same 
kind of power, working as reproductive, what the root is to the cube 
of that root. We no more confound the force in the compass needle 
with that of reproduction, than a man can be said to confound his 
liver with a lichen, because he affirms that both of them grow. 

The same precautions are to be repeated in the identification of 
electricity with irritability ; and the power of depth, for which we 
have yet no appropriated term, with sensibility. How great the dis- 
tance is in all, and that the lowest degrees are adopted as the expo- 
nent terms, not for their own sakes, but merely because they may be 
used witii less hazard of diverting the attention from the hind by 
peculiar properties arising out of the degree, is evident from the third 
instance, unless the theorist can be supposed insane enough to apply 
sensation in good earnest to the effervescence of an acid or an alkali, 
or to sympathize with the distresses of a vat of new beer when it is 
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working. Ill wbaterer way the subject could be treated, it must 
haye remained unintelligible to men who, if they think of space at 
all. abstract their notion of it from the contents of an exhausted re- 
oeiyer. With this, and with an ether, such men ma^ work wonders; 
a8'what|.jndeed, can not be done with a plenum and a yacuum, when 
a theorist has piHyileged himself to assume the one, or the other, ad 
libitum f — ^in all innocenoe of heart, and undisturbed by the reflection 
that the two things can not both be true. That both time and spaoe 
are mere albatractions I am well aware ; but I know with equal cer- 
tainty that what is eajnreased by tUem as the id&ntity of both is the 
bigheat reality, and the root of all p6wer, the power to suffer, as well 
as the power to act Howeyer mere an eng logicum space may be, the 
dimenBioni of le^ace are real, and the works of Galileo, in more than 
one elegant passage, proye with what awe and amazepaent they fill 
the mind that worthily contemplates them. Dismissing, therefore, all 
ftots of degrees, as introduced merely for the purposes of illustratioii, 
I would make as little reference as possible to the magnet, the charged 
phial, or the processes of the laboratory, and designate the three 
powers in the process of our animal life, each by two co-relatiye terms, 
the one ezpreesing iheform, and the other the oliject And product of 
the power. My hypothesis will, therefore, be thus expressed, that 
the constitiient forces of life In the human, living body are — first, the 
power of length, or befboduotion; second, the power of surfiaoe 
(that is, length and kreadth), or ibbitabhjtt ; third, the power of 
depth, or bbnsibiijtt. With this observation I may conclude these 
remarks, only remmding the reader that Life itself is neither of these 
separately, but the copula of all three — ^that Life, €u Life, supposes a 
positive or uniyersal principle in Nature, with a n^ative principle in 
every particular animal, the latter, or limitative power, constantly act- 
ing to individualize, and, as it wer6,j^t^a the former. Thus^ then, 
Life itself \$ not a thing— a self-sub^tent hypostasia — ^but an aU sad 
procen; which, pitiable as the prejudice will ai^>ear to ih^ forts etpritt, 
is a great deal more than either my reason would authorize or m^ 
conscience allow me to assert — concerning the Soul, as the principle 
both of Season and Conscience. 
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A LAY SERMON, &c. 

For he establislied a testimony in Jacob and appointed a law in Israel ; 
which he commanded oxa fathers, that they should taake them known to 
their diildren : that the generation to come might know them, eyen the 
children which should be bom ; who should arise and declare them to 
their children : that they might set their hope in God, and not forget the 
works of God. — ^Psalm Izzyiii 5, 6, 7. 

Ip our whole knowledge and information concerning the Bible 
had been "confbed to the one fact of its immediate derivation 
from God, we should still presume that it contained rules and 
assistances for all conditions of men under all circumstances ; 
and therefore for communities no less than for individuals. The 
contents of every work must correspond to the character and de- 
signs of the work-master ; and the inference in the present case 
is too obvious to be overlooked, too plain to be resisted. It re- 
quires, indeed, all the might of superstition to conceal from a 
man of common understanding the further truth, that the inter- 
ment of such a treasure in a dead language must needs be con- 
trary to the intentions of the gracious Donor. Apostasy itself 
dared not question the premisses : and that the practical conse- 
quence did not follow, is conceivable only imder a comj^ete sys- 
tem of delusion, which from the cradle to the death-bed ceases 
not to over-awe. the will by obscure fears, while it pre-occupies 
the senses by vivid imagery and ritual pantomime. But to such 
a scheme all forms of sopUstry are native. The very excellence 
of the Giver has been made a reason for withholding the gift ; nay 
the transcendent value of the gift itself assigned as the motive of 
its detention. We may be shocked at the presumption, but need 
not be surprised at the fact, that a jealous priesthood should have 
ventured to represent the applicability of the Bible to all the 
wants and occasions of men as a wax-like pliancy to all their 
fiu:icies and prepoflsesiidiiB. iPaithful gaaxdiaxji^ oi "ftsk^^x^ 
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they are constrained to make it useless in order to guard it from 
profanation ; and tkose, whom they have most defrauded, are the 
readiest to justify the firaud. For imposture, organized into a 
eomprehensive and self-consistent whole, forms a world of its 
own, in which inversion becomes the order of nature. 

Let it not be forgotten, however (and I recommend the fact to 
the especial attention of those among ourselves, who are disposed 
to rest contented with an implicit faith and passive acquiescence) 
that the Church of Rome never ceased to avow the profoundest 
reverence for the Scriptures themselves, and what it forbids its 
vassals to ascertain, it not only permits, but commands them to 
take fcNT granted. 

Whether, and to what extent, this suspension of the rational 
fiinctions, this spiritual slumber, will be imputed as a sin to the 
souls who are still under chains of Papal darkness, we are neither 
enabled or authorized to determine. It is enough for us to know 
that the land, in which we abide, has like another Goshen been 
severed from the plague^ and that we have light in our dwelLrngs. 
The road of salvation for us is a high road, and the wayfareis, 
though simpUy need not err therein. The Grospel lies open in 
the market-place and on every window-seat, so that (virtually at 
least) the deaf may hear the words of the book. It is preached 
at every turning, so that the blind may see them. (Isa. xxix. 
18.) The circumstances then being so difierent, if the result 
should prove similar, we may be quite certain that we shall not 
be holden guiltless. The ignorance which may be the excuse of 
others will be our crime. Our birth and denizenship in an en- 
lightened and Protestant land will, with all our rights and fran- 
chises to boot-, be brought in judgment against us, and stand first 
in the fearful list of blessings abused. The glories of our countiy 
will form the blazonry of our own impeachment, and the very 
name of Englishmen, of which we are almost all of us too proud, 
and for which scarcely any of us are genough thankful, will be 
annexed to that of Christians only to light up our shame and to 
aggravate our condemnation. 

I repeat, therefore, that the habitual unreflectingness, which 
in certain countries may be susceptible of more or less palliation 
in most instances, can in this country be deemed blameless in 
none. The humblest and least educated of our countrymen must 
have wilfully neglected the inestimable privileges secured to all 
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alike, if he has not himself found, if he has not from his own per- \/ 
sonal experience discovered, the sufficiency of the Scriptures* in 
all knowledge requisite for a right performance of his duty as a 
man and 9, Christian. Of the lahoring clasfles, who in all coun- 
tries form the great majority of the inhabitants, more than this 
is not demanded, Qiore than this is not perhaps generally de- 
sirable. They are not sought for in public counsel, nor need 
they be found where pohtic sentences are spoken. It is enough 
if every one is wise in the working of his own craft : so best taill 
they maintain the state of the world. 

But you, my friends, to whom the following pages are more 
particularly addressed, as to men moving in the higher class of 
society, — ^you will, I hope, have availed yourselves of the ampler 
means intrusted to you by God's providence, for a more extensive 
study and a wider use of his revealed will and word. From you 
we have a right to expect a sober and meditative accommodation 
to your own times and country of those important truths declared 
in the inspired writings for a thxmsand generations^ and of the 
awful examples, belonging to all ages, by which those truths are 
at once illustrated and confirmed. Would you feel conscious that 
you had shown yourselves unequal to your station in society, — 
would you stand degraded in your own eyes, — ^if you betrayed an 
utter want of information respecting the acts of hiuuan sover- 
eigns and legislators ? And should you not much rather be both 
ashamed and afraid to know yourselves inconversant with the 
acts and constitutions of God, whose law executeth itself, and 
whose Word is the^ foundation, the power, and the life of the 
universe ? Do you hold it a requisite of your rank to show your- 
selves inquisitive concerning the expectations and plans of states- 
men and state^ouncillors ? Do you excuse it as natural curios- 
ity, that you lend a listening ear to the guesses of state-gazers, 
to the dark hints and open revilings of our self-inspired state-for- 
tune-tellers, the wizards, that peep and mutter and forecast, 
alarmists by trade, and malcontents for their bread ? And should 
you not feel a deeper interest in predictions which are permanent 
prophecies, because they are at the same time eternal truths ? 
Predictions which in containing the grounds of fulfilment involve 
the principles of foresight, and teach the science of the future in 
its perpetual elements ? 

* Sd6 App. (A.)— JSi 
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Bat I wfll stnigg^ to bdieTB that of thoae ivbom 1 now nqp* 
poae myadf mddnmng there are few who haTo not so employed 
their greater kisiire and Bopenar adTantages as to render ibsad 
* nmarks, if not wholly aop^flnoas, yet peraonally inapplicaUe. 
In common with yornr worldly inferion, yon will indeed have di- 
rected your main attention to the promises and the infermation 
oanreyed in the records of the ETsngelists and Apostles ; — prom- 
ises, diat need only a lirely trust in them, on oar own part, to 
be the means as well as the pledges of oar eternal welfare— 4e- 
fermation that opens oat to oar knowledge a kingdom that is not 
of thb world, thrones that can not be shaken, and sceptres that 
can neither be broken nor transferred. Tet not the less on this 
acooont will yon haye looked back with a proportionate interest 
on the temporal destinies of men and nations, stored up for our 
instmction in the archives of the Old Testament : not the. leas 
will you delight to retrace the paths by which Proyidence has led 
the kingdoms of this world through the Tall^ of mortal life ; — 
paths engrayed with the footmarks of captains sent ferth from the 
Grod of armies ; — nations in whose guidance or chastisement the 
arm of Omnipotence itself was made bare. 

Bacent occurrences have given additional strength and fireah 
ferce to onr sage poet's eulogy on the Jewish Frephets ;— 

As men diyinely taught and better teaching 

The solid rules of dyil goyemmeDt 

In their majestic unaffected style, 

Than all the oratory of Greece and Bome. 

In them is plainest taught and easiest leamt 

What makes a natioa happy and keeps it so, 

What ruins kingdoms and lays cities flat. Far. Beg. It. 354. 

If there be any antidote to that restless craving for the wonden 
of the day, which in conjunction with the appetite for publicity 
is spreading like an efflorescence on the surface of our national 
character ; if there exist means for deriving resignation £rom 
general discontent, means of building up with the very materials 
of political gloom that steadfast frame of hope which a^rds the 
only certain shelter from the throng of self-realizing alarms, at 
the same time that it is the natural home and workshop of alt 
the active virtues ; that antidote and these means must be sought 
for in the collation of the present with the past, in the habit of 
tbovghtMiY assimiialing the events of our own age to those of 
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the time befoie ua* If this be a moral advantage derivable £rom 
history in general, rendering its study therefore a moral duty for 
such as possess the opportunities of books, leisure and education, it *" 
would be inconsistent even with the ti§me of believers not to recur 
with pre-eminent interest to events and revolutions, the records 
of which are as much distinguished from all other history by their 
especial claims to divine authority, as the facts themselves were 
from all oth^ facts by especial manifestation of divine interfer- 
ence. Whatsoever things, saith Saint Paul (E.om. xv. 4), loere 
taritten ^fwetime, were written for our learning ; that we 
through patience and comfort of the Scriptures might have 
hope, 

Jn the infancy of the world signs and wonders were requisite 
in order to startle and bareak down that superstition, — ^idolatrous 
in itself and the source of all other idolatry, — ^which tempts the 
natural man to seek the true cause and origin of public calami- 
ties in outward circumstances, persons, and. incidents : in agents 
therefore that were themselves but surges of the same tide, pas- 
sive conductors of the one invisible influence, under which the 
total host of billows, in the whole line of successive impulse, 
swell and roll shoreward ; there finally, each in its turn, to 
strike, roar, and be dissipated. 

But with each miracle worked there was a truth revealed, y/ 
which thenceforward was to act as its substitute. And if we 
think the Bible less applicable to us on accoimt of the miracles, 
we degrade ourselves into mere slaves of sense and fancy, which 
are indeed the appointed medium between earth and heaven, but 
for that very cause stand in a desirable relation to spiritual truth 
then only, when, as a mere and passive medium, they yield a 
free passage to its light. It was only to overthrow the usurpa- 
tion exercised in and through the senses, that the senses were 
miraculously appealed to ; for reason and religion are their own 
evidence."* The natural sun is in this respect a symbol of the 
spiritual. Ere he is fully arisen, and while his glories are still 
under veil, he calls up the breeze to chase away the usurping va- 
pors of the night-season, and thus converts the air itself into the 
minister of its own purification : not surely in proof or elucidation 
of the light from heaven, but to prevent its interception. 

Wherever, therefore, similar circumstances co-exist with the 

• See App. (B.>— ^d 
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same moral causes, the principles revealed, and the examples 
recurded, in the inspired writings render miracles supei-fluous : 
and if we neglect to apply truths in expectation of wonders, or 
under pretext of the cessation of the latter, we tempt God, and 
merit the same reply which our Lord gave to the Pharisees on a 
like occasion. A vncked and an adulterous generation seeketh 
after a sign, and there shall no sign be given to it, but the sign 
of the prophet Jonas (Matt. xvi. 4) ; that is, a threatening call 
to repentance.* Equally applicable and prophetic will the fol- 
lowing verses be. The queen of the South shaU rise up in the 
judgment with the men of this generation and condemn them : 
for she came from the utmost parts of the earth to hear the wis- 
dom of Solomon ; and, behold, a greater than Scdonum is here. 
— The men of Nineveh shall rise in judgment with this gen- 
eration and shall condemn it ; for they repented at the preqjch- 
i^g of Jonas ; and, behold, a greater than Jonas is here (Luke li. 
31, 32). For have we not divine assurance that Christ is with 
his Church even to the end of the world ? And what could the 
queen of the South, or the men of Nineveh have beholden^ that 
could enter into competition with the. events of our own times, in 
importance, in splendor, or even in strangeness and significancy ? 
The true origin of human events is so little susceptible of that 
kind of evidence which can compel our belief ; so many are the 
disturbing forces which in every cycle of changes modify the mo- 
tion given by the first projection ; and every age has, or imagines 
it has, its own circumstances which render past experience no 
longer applicable to the present case ; that there will never be 
wanting answers, and explanations, and specious flatteries of 
hope to persuade a people and its government that the history of 
the past is inapplicable to their case. And no wonder, if we read 
history for the facts instead of reading it for the sake of the gen- 
eral principles, which are to the facts as the root and sap of a 
tree to its leaves : and no wonder, if history so read should find 
a dangerous rival in novels, nay, if the latter should be preferred 
to the former on the score even of probability. I well remember, 
that when the examples of former Jacobins, as Julius CsBsar, 
CromweU, and the like, were adduced in France and England at 
the commencement of the French Consulate, it was ridiculed as 
pedantry and pedant's ignorance to fear a repetition of usurpa- 
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tioxL and military despotism at the close of the enlightened eight- 
eenth century ! Even so, in the very dawn of the late tempestu- 
ous day, when the revolutions of Corcyra, the proscriptions of the 
Eeformers, Marius, Caesar, and the like, and the direful effects of 
the levelling tenets in the Peasants* War in Germany, were urged 
on the Convention, and its vindicators ; I well rememher that 
the Magi of the day, the true citizens of the world, the plus- 
qtutm-perfecti of patriotism, gave us set proofs that similar re- 
sults were impossihle, and that it was an insult to so philosophi- 
cal an age, to so enlightened a nation, to dare direct the puhlic 
eye towards them as to lights of warning ! Alas ! like lights in 
the stem of a vessel they illumined the path o^nly that had heen 
past over ! 

The politic Florentine* has observed, that there are brains of 
three races. The one understands of itself; the other under- 
stands as much as is shown it by others ; the third neither un- 
derstands of itself, nor what is shown it by others. In our times 
there are more perhaps who belong to the third class from van- 
ity and acquired frivolity of mind, than from natural incapacity. 
It is no uncommon weakness with those who are honored with 
the acquaintance of the great, to attribute national events to 
particular persons, particular measures, to the errors of one man, 
to the intrigues of another, to any possible spark of a particular 
occasion, rather than to the true proximate cause (and which 
alone deserves the name of a cause), the predominant state of 
public opinion. And still less >are they inclined to refer the 
latter to the ascendency of speculative principles, and the scheme 
or mode of thinking in vogue. I have known men, who with 
significant nods and the pitying^ contempt of smiles have denied 
all influence to the corruptions of moral and political philosophy, 
and with much solemnity have proceeded to solve the riddle 
of the French Revolution by Anecdotes ! Yet it would not be 
difficult) by an unbroken chain of historic facts, to demonstrate 
that the most important changes in the .commercial relations 
of the world had their origin in the closets or lonely walks of 
uninterested theorists ; — that the mighty epochs of commerce, 
that have changed the face of empires ; nay, the most impor- 

* 8<mo di tre generazioni eervelli : Vuno intends per se ; Valtro intende 
qttanto da altri gli i mostro ; e il terzo wm intende ni per se ttesM ne per 
dimostrazione di altri. Vl P\mcsc^ ^Txiiu 
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tant of those discoTeries and impTovements in the mechanic arts, 
which have numerically increased our population beyond -what 
the wisest statesmen of Elizabeth's reign deemed possible, and 
again doubled this population virtually ; the most important, I 
say, of those inveittions that in their results 

best uphold 



War by her two main nerves, iron and gold — 

had their origin not in the cabinets of statesmen, or in the prac- 
tical insight of men of business, but in the visions of recluse 
genius. To the immense majority of men, even in civilized 
countries, speculative philosophy has ever been, and must ever 
remain, a terra incognita. Yet it is not the less true, that all 
the epoch-forming revolutions of the Christian world, the revo- 
lutions of religion and with them the civil, social, and domestic 
habits of the nations concerned, have coincided with the rise and 
fall of metaphysical systems.*" So few are the minds that really 
govern the machine of society, and so incomparably more numer- 
ous and more important are the indirect consequences of thingSi 
than their foreseen and direct effects. 

It is with nations as with individuals. In tranquil moods and 
peaceable times we are quite practical. Facts only and cool com- 
mon sense are then in fashion. But let the winds of passion 
BweU, and straightway men begin to generalize ; to connect by 
remotest analogies ; to express the most universal positions of 
reason in the most glowing figures of fancy ; in short, to feel 
particular truths and mere facts, as poor, cold, narrow, and in- 
commensurate with their feelings. 

With his wonted fidelity to nature, our own great poet has 
placed the greater number of his profoundest maxims and gen- 
eral truths, both political and moral, not in the mouths of men 
at ease, but of men under the influence of passion, when the 
mighty thoughts overmaster and become the tyrants of the mind 
that has brought them forth. In his Lear, Othello, Macbeth, 
Hamlet, principles of deepest insight and widest interest fly off 
like sparks firom the glowing iron under the loud forge-hammer.f 

^ * This thought might also be applied to, and exemplified by, the sueoes- 

sive epochs in the history of the Fine Arts from the tenth century. 1827. 

t It seems a paradox only to the unthinking, and it is a &ot thaf mxa^ 

bat the unread in history, will deny, that in periods of popular tumult and 
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A calm and detailed examination of the facts justifies me to 
my own mind in hazarding the bold assertion, that the fearful 
blunders of the late dread Revolution, and all the calamitous 
mistakes of its opponents from its commencement even to the 
8Bra of loftier principles and wiser measures (an sBra, that began 
with, and ought to be named from, the war of the Spanish and 
Portuguese insurgents) every failure with all its gloomy results 
may be unanswerably deduced from the neglect of 'some maxim 
or other that had been established by clear reasoning and plain 
facts in the writings of Thucydides; Tacitus, Machiavel, Bacon, 
or Harrington. These are red-letter names even in the almanacs 
of worldly wisdom : and yet I dare challenge all the critical 
benches of infidelity to point out any one important truth, any on^ 
efficient practical direction or warning, which did not pre-exist 
(and for the most part in a sounder, more intelligible, and more 
comprehensive form) in the Bible. ^ 

In addition to this, the Hebrew legislator, and the other in- 
spired poets, prophets, historians and moralists of the Jewish 
Church have two pecuhar advantages in their favor. First, their 
particular rules and prescripts flow directly and visibly from uni- 
versal principles, as from a fountain : they How from principles and 
ideas that are not so properly said to be confirmed by reasons as 

innoyation the more abstract a notion is, the more readily has it been found 
to combine, the closer has appeared its affinity, with the feelings of a peo- 
ple and with all their immediate impulses to action. At the commencement 
of the French Revolution, in the remotest villages every tongue was em- 
ployed in echoing and enforcing the almost geometrical abstractions of the 
physiocratic politicians and economists. Thei public roads were crowded 
with armed enthusiasts disputing on the inalienable sovereignty of the 
people, the imprescriptible laws of the pure reason, and the universal 
constitution, which, as rising out of the nature and rights of man as man, 
all nations alike were under the obligation of adopting. Turn over the fu- 
gitive writings, that are still extant, of the age of Luther ; peruse the 
pamphlets and loose sheets that came out in flights during the reign of 
Charles L and the Republic; and you will find in these one continued 
comment on the aphorism of Lord Bacon (a man assuredly sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the extent of secret and personal influence), that the knowl- 
edge of the speculative principles of men in general between the age of 
twenty and thirty, is the one great source of political prophecy. And Sir 
Philip Sidney regarded the adoption of one set of principles in the Neth- 
erlands, as a proof of the divine agency, and the fountain of all the events 
and successes of that Revolution. 
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to be reason itself. Principles in act and procession, disjoined 
from which, and from the emotions that inevitably accompany 
the actual intuition of their tru^, the widest maxims of prudence 
are like arms without hearts, muscles without nerves. SecQiidly, 
from the very nature of those principles, as taught in the Bible, 
they are imderstood in exact proportion as they are believed and 
felt. The regulator is ^ever separated from the main-spring. 
For the words of the Apostle are literally and philosophically 
,true : Weffhat is the human race) live by faith. Whatever we 
do or know that in kind is difierent from the brute creation, has 
iti origin in a determination of the reason to have faith and trust 
in itself This, its fiiBt act of faith, is scarcely less than identi- 
eal with its own being. Implicite, it is the copula — ^it contains 
the possibility— of every position, to which there exists any cor- 
respondence in reality.* It is itself, therefore, the realizing piin- 
ciple, the spiritual suhstratum of the whole complex body of 
truths. This primal act of faith is enunciated in the word, Grod: 
a faith not derived from, but itself the ground and source of, ex- 
perience, and without which the fleeting chaos of facts would no 
more form experience, than the dust of the grave can of itself 
make a living man. The imperative and oracular form of the 
inspired Scripture is the form of reason itself in all things purely 
rational and moral. 

If Scripture be the word of Divine Wisdom, we might antici- 
pate that it would in all things be distinguished from other books, 
as the Supreme Reason, whose knowledge is creative, and ante- 
cedent to the things known, as distinguished from the understand- 
ing, or creaturely mind of the individual, the acts of which are 
posterior to the things which it records and arranges. Man alone 
was created in the image of God : a position groundless and in- 
explicable, if the reason in man do not difier from the under- 
standing. For this the inferior animals (many at least) possess 
in degree : and assuredly the divine image or idea is not a thing 
of degrees. 

* I mean that, but for the oonfidenoe which we place in the assertions of 
our reason and conscience, we could have no certainty of the reality and 
actual outness of the material world. It might be affirmed that in what we 
«ill " sleep'* every one has a dream of his own ; and that in what we call 
"awake," whole communities dream nearly alike. It is 1— -is a sense of 
reason : the senses can only say—It seems I 1827. 
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Hence it follows that what is expressed in the Scriptures is 
implied in all absolute science. The latter whispers what the 
former utter as with the voice of a trumpet. As sure as God " 
livethy is the pledge and assurance of every positive truth, thit 
is assefteS by the reason. The human understanding musing <m 
many things snatches at truths but is frustrated and disheartened 
by the fluctuating nature of its objects ;* its conehisions there- 
fore are timid and uncertain, and it hath no way of giving per- 
manence to things but by reducing them to |,bstractions. 
Hardly do we guess aright cCb thmgs that are upon earth, and 
with labor do we find the things that are before us; but all (xr- * 
tain knowledge is in the power of God^ and a presence from 
above. So only have the ways of men been reformed, and eveijr 
doctrine that contains a saving truth, and all acts pleasing to 
God (in other words, all actions consonant with human nature, 
in its original intention) are through wisdom ; that is, the rational 
spirit of man. 

This then is the prerogative of the Bible ; this is the privilege 
of its believing students. With them the principle of knowledge 
is likewise a spring and principle of action. And as it is the 
only certain knowledge, so are the actions that flow from it the 
only ones on which a secure reliance can be placed. The under- 
standing may suggest motives, may avail itself of motives, and 
make judicious conjectures respecting the probable consequences 
of actions. But the knowledge taught in the Scriptures produces 
the motives, involves the consequences ; and its highest formida 
is still : As sure as God liveth, so will it be unto thee ! Strange 
as this position will appear to such as forget that motives can be 
causes only in a secondary and improper sense, inasmuch as the 
man makes the motive, not the motives the man ; yet all history 
bears evidence to its truth. The sense of expediency, the cau- 
tious balancing of comparative advantages, the constant wake- 
fulness to the Cui bono ? — ^in connection with the Quid mihi ? — 
aM these are in their places in the routine of conduct, by '(vhich 

* Ilora^^ ycip obK Jtariv ifip^ai die TV a^T<p Kod' 'HpaicZetrov, olre i^jyr^f 
ohaiag dig a^ojo^ai, KarcL i^iv dXXd d^rtfTi kuI raxei fierafioTajg aKiSvTjffi koI 
ttuXlv awdyeif fidTiXov 6^ Mk ttoXlv ovSt Harepov aXX* A/ia ovviaraTaL kcU 
uTzo'keiTTeLt koI irpoffeiai koX direiai' d'&ev oif& dg rd elvai trepaivei rb yvyviy- 
fievov avryg t^ fiffdiirore X^yeiVf firi^ larda^cLi lifv yheatv, k. r. \, 

Pliteabgh's De EL apud i>«Zp^o% ^'s:<r££u 
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the indiyidual provides for himself the real or supposed wants of 
to-day and to-morrow : and in quiet times and prosperous circam- 
stances a nation presents an aggregate of such individuals, a busy 
ant-hill in calm and sunshine. By the happy organization of a 
* well-governed iociety the contradictory interests of ten millions of 
such individuals may neutralize each other, and be reconciled in 
ihe unity of the national interest. But whence did this happy 
organization first oeme ? Was it a tree transplanted from Para- 
dise, with all its branches in full fruitage ? Or was it sowed in 
sunshine ? Was it in vernal breezes and gentle rains that it 
fixed its rooli, and grew and strengthened ? Let history answer 
these questions. With blood was it planted ; it was rocked in 
tempests ; the goat, the ass, and the stag gnawed it ; the wild 
boar has whetted his tusks on its bark. The deep scars are still 
extant on its trunk, and the path of the lightning may be traced 
among its higher branches. And even after its full growth, in 
the season of its strength, when its height reached to the heaven^ 
and the sight thereof to all the earth, the whirlwind has moie 
than once forced its stately top to touch the ground : it has been 
bent like a bow, and sprang back like a shaft. Mightier powers 
were at work than expediency ever yet called up ; yea, mightier 
than the mere understanding can comprehend. One confirmation 
of the latter assertion you may find in the history of our country, 
written by the same Scotch philosopher who devoted his life to 
the undermining of the Christian religion ; and expended his last 
breath in a blasphemous regret that he had not survived it ; — ^by 
the same heartless sophist who, in this island, was the main 
pioneer of that atheistic philosophy, which in France trans* 
venomed the natural thirst of truth into the hydrophobia of a 
wild and homeless skepticism ; the Ellas of that Spirit of Anti- 
christ, which 

V— — still promising 
Freedom, itself too sensual to be free, 
Poisons life's amities and cheats the soul 
Of faith, and quiet hope and all that lifts 
And all that soothes the spirit I* 

This inadequacy of the mere imderstanding to the apprehen- 
sion of moral greatness we may trace in this historian's cool sys- 
tematic attempt to steal away every feeling of reverence for every 

• Poet Works, VIL pp. IIO, 111.— igUL 
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great name by a scheme of motives, in which as often as possible 
the efforts and enterprises of heroic spirits are attributed to this 
or that paltry view of the most despicable selfishness. But in 
the majority of instances this would have been too palpably false 
and slanderous : and therefore the founders and.martyfll of our 
Church and Constitvition, of our civil' and religious liberty, are 
represented as fanatics and bewildered enthusiasts. But h.\a- 
tories incomparably more authentic than Mr. Hume's (nay, spite 
of himself even his own history) confirm by irrefiragable evidence 
the aphorism of ancient wisdom, that nothing great was ever 
achieved without enthusiasm. For* what is enthudasm but the 
oblivion and swallowing up of self in an object dearer than self, 
or in an idea more vivid ? How this is produced in the enthu- 
siasm of wickedness, I have explained in the second Comment 
annexed to this Discourse. But in the genuine enthusiasm of 
morals, religion, and patriotism, this enlargement and elevation 
of the soul above its mere self attest the presence, and accom- 
pany the intuition, of ultimate pnnciples alone. These alone can 
interest the undegraded human spirit deeply and enduringly, be- 
cause these alone belong to its essence, and will remain with it 
permanently. 

Notions, the depthless abstractions of fleeting phcmomenat the 
shadows of sailing vapors, the colorless repetitions of rainbows, 
have effected their utmost when they have added to the distinct- 
ness of our knowledge. For this v0ry cause tiiey are of them- 
selves adverse to lofty emotion, and it requires the influence of a 
light and warmth, not their own, to make them crystallize into a 
semblance of growth. But every principle is actualized by an 
idea ; and every idea is living, productive, partaketh of infinity, 
and (as Bacon has sublimely observed) containeth an endless 
power of semination. Hence it is, that science, which consists 
wholly in ideas and principles, is power. SderUia et potentia 
(saith the same philosopher) in idem c&inddunt. Hence too it 
is, that notions, linked arguments, reference to particular facts 
and calculations of prudence, ihfluence only the comparatively 
few, the men of leisurely minds who have been trained up to 
them : and even these few they influence but faintly. But for 
the reverse, I appeal to the general character of the doctrines 
which have collected the most nuinerous sects, and acted upon 
the moral being of the converts with a force that might well 
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•eem supematural. The great principles of our religion, the sab- 
lime ideas spoken out everywhere in the Old and* New Testa- 
ment, resemble the fixed stars, which appear of the same size to 
the naked as to the armed eye ; the magnitude of which the 
telescope may rather seem to diminish than to increase. At the 
annunciation of principles, of ideas, the soul of man awakes and 
starts up, as an eodle in a far distant land at the unexpected 
sounds of his native language, when after long years of absence, 
and almost of oblivion, he is suddenly addressed in his own mother- 
tongue. He weeps for joy, and embraces the speaker as his 
brother. How else can we explain the fact so honorable to Great 
Britain, that the poorest*" amongst us will contend with as much 
enthusiasm as the richest for the rights of property ? These 
rights are the spheres and necessary conditions o[ free agency. 
But free agency contains the idea oi the free .will ; and in this he 
intuitively knows the sublimity, and the infinite hopes, feais, 
and capabilities of his own nature. On what other ground but 
the cognateness of ideas and principles to man as man does the 
nameless soldier rush to the cooibat in defence of the liberties or 
the honor of his coimtry ? — Even men wofuUy neglectful of th^ 
principles of religion will shed their blood for its truth. 

Alas ! — ^the main hindrance to the use of the Scriptures, as 
your manual, lies in the notion that you are already acquainted 
with its contents. Something new must be presented to you, 
wholly new and wholly out of yourselves ; for whatever is within 
us must be as old as the first dawn of human reason. Truths 
of all others the most awful and mysterious and at the same time 
of universal interest ^re considered so true as to lose aU the 
powers of truth, and lie bed-ridden in the dormitory of the soul, 
side by side with the most despised and exploded errors. But it 
shoidd not be so with you I The pride of education, the sense 
of consistency should preclude the objeetion : for would you not 
be ashamed to apply it to the works of Tacitus, or of Shakspeare ? 
Above all, the rank which you hold, the influence you possess, 
the powers you may be called to wield, give a special unfitness 
to this frivolous craving for novelty. To find no contradiction in 

* The reader will remember the aaeodote told with so much humor in 
Goldsmith's Essay. But this is not the first instaoce where the mind in its 
hour of meditation finds matter of admiration and elevating thought in (sr- 
eumstanoes that in a different mood had excited his mirth 
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the union of old and new, to contemplate the Ancient of days, 
his words and his works, with a feeling as fresh a3 if they were 
now first springing forth at his jlat — this characterizes the minds 
that feel the riddle of the world and may help to unravel it. 
This, most of all things, will raise you above the mass, of man- 
kind, and therefore will best entitle and qualify you to guide and 
control them. You say, you are already famiKar with the Scrip- 
tures. With the words, perhaps, but in any other sense you might 
as wisely boast of your familiar acquaintance with the rays of 
the sun, and under that pretence turn away your eyes from the 
light of heaven. 

Or would you wish for authorities, for great examples ? You 
may find them in the writings of Thuanus, of Clarendon, of 
More, of Raleigh ; and in the life and letters of the heroic Gus- 
tavus Adolphus. But these, though eminent statesmen, were 
Christians, and might lie ilnder the thraldom of habit and preju- 
dice. I will refer you then to authorities of two great men, both 
pagans; but removed from each other by many centuries, and 
not more distant in their ages than in their characters and situa- 
tions. The first shall be that of Heraclitus, the sad and recluse 
philosopher. IloXvjiittdlrj v6oy 0^ diddaxar SL^vXhx, dk fiaivoftivd^ 
uiSfiaji dyeXaaidL xal dxaXAc&TrtaTa xai Afiigtaja (fdsyyofiivri ;|fiX/a)y 
iT&y i^ixvBi'iGLi, T^ qmvr^ didL rdv 6b6vJ^ Shall we hesitate to apply 
to the prophets of God, what could be affirmed of the Sibyls by 
a philosopher whom Socrates, the prince of philosophers, vene- 
rated for the profundity of his wisdom ? 

For the other, I will refer you to the darling of the polished 
court of Augustus, to the man whose works have been in all 
ages deemed the models of good sense, and are still the pocket 
companions of those who pride themselves on uniting the scholar 

* Multiacieaoe (or a variety and quantity of acquired knowledge) does 
not teadi intelligence. But the Sibyl with wild enthusiastic mouth shril- 
ling forth unmirthful, inornate, and unperfumed truths, reaches to a thou- 
sand years, with her voice through the power of Gk)d. 

. — K ot hers 

To win the sense by words of rhetoric, 
lip-blossoms breathing perishable sweets ; 
But by the power o£ the informing Word 
Boll sounding onward through a thousand years 
Her deep prophetic bodements. 

lit Rem, V. 1^, ^^^r— EA. 
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with the gentleman/ This accomplished man of the world has 
given an account of the subjects of conversation between the 
illastrious statesmen who governed, and the brightest luminaries 
who then adorned, the empire of the civilized world : 

Sermo oritur tion de villia domibuive tdienM 
Nee, male nee ne Zepos saltet. Sed quod magis ad no8 
Pertinet, et neseire malum est, agitamus: tUrumne 
DitntiU hominei, an sinl virttUe beati ; 
St quod tit naitura honi, summumque quid efus.* 

Berkeley indeed asserts, and is supported in his assertion by the 
great statesmen, Lord Bacon and Sir Walter Raleigh, that with- 
out an habitual interest in these subjects a man may be a dexter- 
ous intriguer, but never can be a statesman. 

But do you require some one or more particular passage &om 
the Bible, that may a,t once illustrate and exemplify its applica- 
biUty to the changes and fortunes of empires ? Of Ihe numerous 
chapters that relate to the Jewish tribes, their enemies and allies, 
before and after their division into two kingdoms, it would be 
more difficult to state a single on^ from which some guiding Hght 
might not be struck. And in nothing is Scriptural history more 
strongly contrasted with the histories of highest note in the pres- 
ent age, than in its freedom from the hoUowness of abstractions. 
While the latter present a shadow-fight of things and quantities, 
ihe former gives us the history of men, and balances the impor- 
tant influence of individual minds with the previous state of the 
national morals and manners, in which, as constituting a specific 
susceptibility, it presents to us the true cause both of the influence 
itself, and of the weal or woe that were its consequents. How 
should it be otherwise ? The histories and political economy of 
the present and preceding century partake in the general conta- 
gion of its mechanic philoso{^y,.and are the product of an unen- 
livened generalizing understanding. In the Scriptures they are 
the living educts of the imagination ; of that reconciling and me- 
diatory power, which incorporating the reason in images of the 
sense, and organizing (as it were) the flux of tiie senses by the 
permanence and self-circling energies of the reason, gives birth to 
a system of symbols, harmonious in themselves, and consub stan- 7 
tial Tsath the truths of which they are the conductors. These . 

* Hot. Berm. iL t 6, '71, dso. 
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are the wheds which Ezekiel heheld, when the hand of the Loid 
was upon him, and he saw visions of God as he sate among the 
captives by the river of Chebar. Whithersoever the Spirit was 
to go, the wheels wenty and thither was their spirit to go : — -far 
the spirit of the living creature wa^ in the wheels also.^ The 
truths and the symbols that represent them move in conjunction 
and form the living chariot that bears up (for us) the throne of 
the Divine Humanity. Hence, by a derivative, indeed, but not a 
divided, influence, and though in a secondary yet in more than a 
metaphorical sense, the Sacred Book is worthily entitled the Wgrd 
of God. Hence too, its contents present to us the stream of time 
continuous as life and a symbol of eternity, inasmuch as the past 
and the ^ture are virtually contained in the present. According 
therefore to our relative position on the banks of this stream the 
Sacred History becomes prophetic, the Sacred Prophecies histori- 
cal, while the power and substance of both inhere in its laws, its 
promises, and its comminationB. In the Scriptures therefore both 
facts and persons must of necessity have a twofold significance, a 
past and a future, a temporary and la perpetual, a particular and 
a i^niversal application. They must be at once portraits and 
ideals. 

Eheu! paupertina philosophia in paupertinarm religionem 
ducit : — ^A hunger-bitte^a and idea-less philosophy naturally pro- 
duces a starveling aiid comfortless religion. It is among the 
miseries of the present age that it recognizes no rnedium between 
literal a^d metaphorical. Faith is either to be buried in the 
dead letter, or its name and honors usurped by a counterfeit pro- 
duct of the mechanical understanding, which in the blindness of 
self-complacency confounds symbols with allegories. Now an 
allegoxy is but a translation of abstract notions into a picture-ldb- 
guage, which is itself nothing but an abstraction from objects of 
tiie senses ; the principal being more worthless even than its phan- 
tom proxy, both alike unsubstantial, and the fi)rmer shapeless to 
boot. On the other hand a symbol (6 Mauv &bI laviriifdQtxov) is 
characterized by a translucence of the special in the individual, 
or of the general in the special, or of the universal in the general ; 
above all by the translucence of the eternal through and in the 
temporal. It always partakes of the reality which it renders in- 
telligible ; and while it enunciates the whole, abides itself as a 

♦E«ek.L20. 
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liTing part in that unity of which it is the repreeentative. The 
other are hut empty echoes which the fancy arhitrarily associates 
with apparitions of matter, less heautiful but not less shadowy 
than the sloping orchard or hill-side pasture-field seen in the 
transparent lake below. Alas, for the flocks that are to be led 
fi>rth to such pastures ! It shaU even he as when a hungry man 
dreameth, and behold^ he eateth ; but he atoaketh and his soul 
18 empty : or as when a thirsty man dreameth, and behold he 
drinketh ; btU he awaketh and hehcMy he is faint /* ! that 
we would seek for the bread which was given from heaven, that 
we should eat thereof and be strengthened ! that we would 
draw at the well at which the flocks of our forefathers had living 
water drawn for them, even that water which, instead of mock- 
ing the thirst of him to whom it is given, becomes a well within 
hiraseU springing up to life everlasting .' 

When we reflect how large a part of our present knowledge 
and civilization is owing, directly or indirectly, to the Bible; 
when we are compelled to admit, as a fact of history, that the 
Bible has been the main lever by which the moral and intellec- 
tual character of Europe has been raised to its present compara- 
tive height ; we should be struck, methinks, by the marked and 
prominent diflerence of this book from the works which it is now 
the fashion to quote as guides and authorities in morals, politics, 
and history. I will point out a few of the excellences by which 
the one is distinguished, and shall leave it to your own judgment 
and recollection to perceive and apply the contrast to the. produc- 
tions of highest name in these latter days. In the Bible every 
agent appears and acts as a self-subsisting individual ; eaoh has 
a life of its own, and yet all are one life. The elements of neces- 
sity^ and free-will are reconciled in the higher power of an omni- 
present Providence, that predestinates the whole in the moral 
freedom of the integral parts. Of this the Bible never sufiers us 
to lose sight. The root is never detached from the ground. It 
is God everywhere : and all creatures conform to his decrees, the 
righteous by performance of the law, the disobedient by the suf- 
ferance of the penalty. 

Suffer me to inform or remind you, that there is a threefold 
necessity. There is a logical, and there is a mathematical ne- 
cessity ; but the latter is always hypothetical, and both subsist 

* Ia.zxix. 8.—^ 
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formally only, not in any real object. Only by the intuition and 
immediate spiritual consciousness of tbe idea of God, as the One 
and Absolute, at once the ground and the cause, who alone con- 
taineth in himself the ground of his own nature, and therein of 
all natures, do we arrive at the third, which alone is a real ob- 
jective, necessity. Here the immediate consciousness decides : 
the idea is its own evidence, and is insusceptible of all other. It 
is necessarily groundless and indemonstrable ; because it is itself 
the ground of all possible demonstration. The reason hath faith 
in itself in its own revelations, Xdyog ^q^ij. Ipse dixit. So it 
is : for it is so. All the necessity of causal relations (which the 
mere understanding reduces, and must reduce to co-existence and 
regular succession* in the objects of which they are predicated, 
and to habit and association iii the mind predicating) depends on, 
or rather inheres in, the idea of the omnipresent and absolute : 
for this it is, in which the possible is one and the same with the 
real and the necessary. Herein the Bible differs from all the 
books of Grreek philosophy, and in a two-fold manner. It doth 
not aflSrm a divine nature only, but a God : and not a God only, 
but the living God. Hence in the Scriptures alone is the jtes 
divinum, or direct relation of the state and its magistracy to the 
Supreme Being, taught as a vital and indispensable part of all 
moral and of all political wisdom, even as the Jewish alone was 
a true theocracy. 

Were it my object to touch on this present state of public affairs 
in this kingdom, or on the prospective measures in agitation 
respecting our sister island, I would direct your most serious med- 
itations to the latter period of the reign of Solomon, and to the 
revolutions in the reign of B,ehoboam, his successor. But I 
should tread on glowing embers. I will turn to a subject on 
which all men of reflection are at length in agreement — the 
causes of the Revblution and fearful chastisement of France. We 
have learned to trace them back to the rising importance of the 
commercial and nianufacturing cliass, and its incompatibility with 
the old feudal privileges and prescriptions ; to the spirit of sensu- 
ality and ostentation, which from the court had spread through 
all the towns and cities of the kingdom ; to the predominance of 
a presumptuous and irreligious philosophy ; to the extreme over- 

* See Hume's Essays. The sophist evades, as Cicero long ago remarked, 
the better half of the predicament, which is not pr«iTeVi\&«J^«*wft*«t -ptc^w*. 
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rating of the knowledge and power given by the improTemenis 
of the arts and sciences, especially those of astronomy, mechanics, 
and a wonder-working chemistry ; to an assmnption of prophetic 
power, and the general conceit that states and governments 
might he and ought to he constructed as machines, every move- 
ment of which might he foreseen and taken into previous calcu- 
lation ; to the consequent multitude of plans and constitutions, 
of planners and constitution-makers, and the remorseless arro- 
gance with which the authors and proselytes of every new pro- 
posal were ready to realize it, he the cost what it might in the 
established rights, or even in the Hves, of men ; in short, to rest- 
lessness, presumption, sensual indulgence, and the idolatrous reli- 
ance on £ilse philosophy in the whole domestic, social, and politi- 
cal life of the stirring and elective part of the community : these 
all acting, at once and together, on a mass of materials supplied 
by the unfeeling extravagance and oppressions of the government, 
which showed no mercy, and very heavUy laid its yoke. 

Turn then to the chapter from which the last words were 
cited, and read the following seven verses ; and I am deceived 
if you will not be compelled to admit that the Prophet revealed 
the true philosophy of the French revolution more than two 
thousand years before it became a sad irrevocable truth of history. 
And thou saidst, IshaU he a lady forever : so that thou didst 
not lay these things to thy heart, neither didst remember the 
latter end of it. Therefore, hear now this, thou that art given 
to pleasures, that dwdlest carelessly, that sayest in thine heart, 
I am, and none else beside me! I shall not sit as a taidow, 
neither shall I know the loss of children. But these ttvo things 
shall come to thee in a numient, in one day ; the loss of children, 
and uddowhood ; they shall come upon thee in their perfection, 
for the mvUitude of thy sorceries, and for the great abundance 
of thine enchantments. For thou hast trusted in thy vricked- 
ne&s ; thou hast said, None seeth me. Thy wisdwn and thy 
knowledge, it hath perverted thee; and thou hast said in thine 
heart, I am, and none else beside me. Therefore shall evil come 
upon thee, thou shaU not knmo^ from whence it riseth : and 

* The reader will scarcely fail to find in this verse a remembrancer of 
the sudden setting-in of the frost, a fortnight before the. uAual time (in a 
country too where the commencement of the two seasons is in general 
•oarcely less r^^ular than that of the wet and dry seasons betwefen the trop- 
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mischief shaU faU upon thee, th&a shalt not be aUe to put it 
off; and desolation shall come upon thee suddenly, which thou 
shalt not know. Stand now vnth thine enchantments, and 
with the mtdtitude of thy sorceries, wherein thou hast labored 
from thy youth ; if so be thou shalt be able to profit, if so be 
thou mayest prevail. Thou art wearied in the mtdtitude of 
thy counsels. Let now the astrdogers, the stargazers, the morUh' 
ly prognosticators stand up, and save thee from these things 
that shall come ttpon thee. (I9. zlviji. 1, &;c.) 

There is a grace that woiild enabl&iis to take up vipers, and 
the evil thing shall not hurt us : a spiritual alchemy which can 
transmute poisons into a panacea. We are counselled by oui 
Lord himself to make unto ourselves friends of the Mammon of 
unrighteousness : and in tiiis age of sharp contrasts and gro- 
tesque combinations it would be a wise method of sympathizing 
with the tone /and spirit of the times, if we elevated even our 
daily jnewspapers and political journeys into comments on the 
BiMe. ; 

When I named this Essay a Sermon, I sought to prepare the 
inquirers ai^r it for the absence of all the usual softenings sug- 
gested by worldly prudence, of all compromise between truth 
and courtesy. But not even as a sermon would I have addressed 
the present discourse to a promiscuous audience ; and for this 
reason I likewise announced it in the title-page, as exclusively 
ad derwm ; that is (in the old and wide sense of the Word), to 
men of clerkly acquirements of whatever profession. I would 
that the greater part of our publications could be thus directed, 
each to its appropriate class of readers. But this can not be. 
For among other odd burs and kecksies, the misgrowth of our 
luxuriant activity, we have now a Reading Public* — as strange 

ics), which caused, and the desolation which accompanied, the flight from 
Moscow. The Russians biiffled the physical forces of the imperial Jacobin, 
because they were inaccessible to his imaginary forces. The fiedth in St. 
Nidiolas kept off at safe distance the more p^nicious superstition of the 
destinies of Napoleon the Qreat. The English in the Peninsula overcame 
the real, because they set at defiance, and had heard only to despise, the 
imaginary powers of the irresistible Emperor. Thank Heaven I the heart 
of the country was sound at the core. 

* Some participle passive in the diminutive form, Efntditvlorvm Ifatio 
for instance, might seem at first sight a fuller and more exact designation ; 
but the superior force and htunor of the former become evident -«bfifbKn«t 

T* 
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a phrase, methinks, as ever forced a splenetic smile on the staid 
countenance of meditation ; and yet no fiction. For our readers 
have, in good truth, multiplied exceedingly, and have waxed 
proud. It would require the intrepid accuracy of a Coiquhoun 
to venture at the precise numher of that vast company only, 
whose heads and hearts are dieted at the two public ordinaries 
of literature, the circulating hbraries and the periodical press. 
But what is the result ? Does the inward man thrive on this 
regimen ? Alas ! if the average health of the consumers may 
be judged of by the articles of largest consumption ; if the secre- 
tions may be conjectured from the ingredients of the dishes that 
are found best suited to their palates ; from all that I have seen, 
either of the banquet or the guests, I shall utter my prqfaccia 
with a desponding sigh. From a popular philosophy and a 
philosophic populace. Good Sense dehver us. ! 

At present, however, I am to imagine for myself a very difier- 

the pbrase occurs as a step or stair in a climax of irony. By way of ex- 
ample take the following sentences, transcribed from a work demonstrating 
that the New Testament was intended exclusively for the primitive oon- 
yerts from Judaism, was accommodated to their prejudices, and is of no au- 
thority, as a rule of faith, for Christians in general *' The Reading Puhlie 
in this enlightened age and thinking nation, by its favorable reception of 
liberal ideas, has long demonstrated the benign influence of that profound 
philosophy which has already emancipated us from so many absurd preju- 
dices held in superstitious awe by our deluded forefathers. But the dark 
age yielded at length to the dawning light of reason and common sense at 
the glorious, though imperfect, Revolution. The people can be no longer 
duped or scared out of their imprescriptible and inalienable right to judge 
and dedde for themselves on all important questions of government and 
religion. The scholastic jargon of jarring articles and metaphysical creeds 
may continue for a time to deform our Church-establishment ; and like the 
grotesque figures in the niches of our old Gk>thic cath^rals, may serve to 
remind the nation of its former barbarism ; but the universal suffirage of a 
free and enlightened Public," ^. (&c. 

Among the revolutions worthy of notice, the change in the nature of the 
introductory sentences and prefatory matter in serious books is not tiie 
least striking. The same gross flattery which disgusts us in the dedications 
to individuals in the elder writers, is now transferred to the nation at large, 
or the Reading Public: while the Jeremiads of our old moralists, and their 
Migry denunciations concerniBg the ignorance, immorality, and irreligion of 
the People, appear {mutatis mutandis^ and with an appeal to the worst 
passions, envy, discontent, scorn, vindictiv^ess) in the shape Of bitter libels 
on ministers, parliament, the clergy : in short, on the State and Churdi, 
Bnd p' "^ employed in ihem. 
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ent audience. I appeal exclusively to men, from whose station 
and opportunities I may dare to anticipate a respectable portion 
of that sound book-leamedness, into which our old public schools 
still continue to initiate their pupils. I appeal to men in whom 
I may hope to find, if not philosophy, yet occasional impulses at 
least to philosophic thought. And here, as far as my own ex- 
perience extends, I can announce one favorable symptom. The 
notion of our meas^ireless superiority in good sense to our ances- 
tors, so general at the commencement of the French Revolution, 
and for some years hehre it, is out of fashion. We hear, at least, 
less of the jargon of this enlightened age. After fatiguing itself, 
as performer or spectator in the giddy figure-dance of political 
changes, Europe has seen the shallow foundaticms of its self-com- 
placent faith give way ; and among men of influence and prop- 
erty, we have now more reason to apjHrehend the stupor of de- 
spondence, than the extravagances of hope, unsustained by ex- 
perience or of self-confidenoe not bottomed on principle. 

In this rank of life the danger lies, not in any tendency to in- 
novation, but in the choice of the means for preventing it. And 
here my apprehensions point to two- opposite errors ; each of 
which deserves a separate notice. The first consists in a disposi- 
tion to think, that as the peace of nations has been disturbed by 
the diffusion of a false light, it may be re-established by excluding 
the people from all knowledge and all prospect of amelioration. 
O! never, never I Reflection and stirrings of mind, with all 
their restlessness, and all the errors that result from their imper- 
fection, from the Too much, because Too little, are come into the 
world. The powers that awaken and foster the spirit of curi- 
osity are to be found in every village : books are in every hovel. 
The infant's cries are hushed with picture-books : and the cotta- 
ger's chUd sheds his first bitter tears over pages, which rencbr it 
impossible for the man to be treated or governed as a child. 
Here as in so many other cases, the inconveniences that have 
arisen from a thing's having become too general are best removed 
by making it universal. 

The other and contrary mistake proceeds from the assumption, 
that a national education will have been realized whenever the 
people at large have been taught to read and write. Now 
among the many means to the desired end, this is doubtless one, 
and not the least important. But neither is it the most so. 
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Uuch len can it be conndeied to oonstituta education, which 
conmsts in edacing the faculties and foimiug the habits; the 
means varying aceotdinff to the sphere in which the individuals 
to be edacat^ are lik3y to act aad become useM. I do not 
hentate to declare, that whether I coneider the nature of the dis- 
cipline adopted,* or the plan of poiBoning the children of the 
poor with a sort of potential infidelity under the " liberal idea" 
of teaching those points only of religious faith, in which all d»- 
uominationfl agree, 1 can not but denounce the so-called Lancas- 
terian schools as permcioun beyond all power of compensatiou 
by the new acquirement of reading and writing. But take even 
Dr. Bell's original and unsophisticated plan, which I myself re- 
gard as an especial gifl of Providence to the human race ; and 
suppose this incomparable machine, this vast moral steam-engine, 
to have been adopted and in free motion throughout the Empire; 
it would yet appear to me a roost dangerous delusion to rely on it 
as if thk of itself formed an efficient oational education. We 
can not, I repeat, honor the scheme too highly as a prominent 
and necessary part of the great process ; but it will neither super- 
sede nor can it be substituted for sundry other measiaes, that are 
at least equtdly important. And these are such measures, too, 
as unfortunately involve the necessity of saoriJices on the side of 
the rich and powerful more costly and far more difficult than the 
yeariy subscription of a few pounds ; — such measures as demand 
more self-denial than the expenditure of time in a committee or 
of eloquence in a public meeting. 

Nay, let Dr. Bell's philanthropic end have been realized, and 
the proposed Tnodicum of learning have become universal ; yet 
convinced of its insufficiency to stem the strong currents Bet in 
from an opposite point, I dare not assure myself that it may not 
be driven backward by tbem and become confluent with the evils 
which it was intended to preolode.t 

* See Mr. Southey's Tract on the "Sew or liaAna system of education: 
Mpedallj' toward the concluBian, where vitb exquisite humar as well as . 
Willi hie usual poignancy of wil he has detailed Joseph LaDOaater'a disci- 
plinarian inventLOQB. But BTen in the aehoola, that used to be oaUad Lan- 
«aetei-iao, these are, I believe, discontinued The true perfection of disd- 
pUne in a mhool is— the maximim of wstehiuloess with the niaimum of 
Puiuahr"'>»r 

•vt or the ^nise of Commcois' Cinnnuttea on the increai« 
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What other measures I had in contemplation, it has been my 
endeavor to explain elsewhere. But I am greatly deceived, if 
one preliminary to an efficient education of the laboring classes 
be not the recurrence to a more manly discipline of the intellect 
on the part of the learned themselves, in short a thorough re- 
casting of the moulds, ia which the minds of our gentry, the 
characters of our future land-owners, magistrates and senators 
are to receive their shape and fashion. what treasures of 
practical wisdom would be once more brought into open day by 
the so]ution of this problem ! Suffice it for the present to hint 
the master- thought. The fin^ man, on whom the light of an 
idea dawned, did in that same moment receive the spirit and 
(credentials of a lawgiver : and as long as man shall exist, so long 
will the possession of that antecedent knowledge (the maker and 
master of all prpfitable experience) which exists only in the power 
of an idea, be the one law^l qualification of all dominion in the 
world of the senses, "Without this, experience itself is but a Cy- 
clops walking baokwarda under the fascination of the past ; and 
we are indebted to a lucky coincidence of outward circumstances 
and contingencies, least of all things to be calculated on in times 
like the present, if this one-eyed experience do^ not seduce its 
worshipper into practical anachronisms. 

But alas ! the hall? of old philosophy have been so long desert- 
edr that we circle them at shy distance as the haunt of phan- 
toms and chimsBras.')^ The sacred grove of A,cademus is holden 
in like regard with the unfoodful trees in the shadowy world of 
Maro that had a dream attached to every leaf The very terms 
of ancient wisdom are worn out, or (far worse I) stamped on baser 
metal : and whoever should have the hardihood to reproclaim its 
flolemn truths must commence with a glossary. 

In reviewing the foregoing pages, I airi apprehensive that they 
may be thought to resemble the overflow of an earnest mind 

< rather than an orderly premeditated composition. Yet this im- 
perfection of form will not be altogether uncompensated, if it 

* should be the means* of presenting with greater liveliness the 
feelings and impressions under which they were written. Still 
less shaU I regret this defect if it should induce some future 

of crime ;--witbin the last twenty years quintupled oyer all Engla nd , and 
in several counties decupled 28th September, 1828. 
♦ See App. (E.)— ijtf. 
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traveller engaged in the like journey tb take the same station and 
to look through the same medium at the one main object which 
amid all my discursions I have still kept in view. The more, 
however, doth it behoove me not to conclude this address without 
attempting to recapitulate in as few and as plain words as possi- 
ble the sum and substance of its contents. 

There is a state of mind indispensable for aU perusal of the 
Scriptures to edification, which must be learned by experience, 
and can be described only by negatives. It is the direct opposite 
of that which, if a moral passage of Scripture were cited, would 
prompt a man to reply, '* Who does not know this ?" But if the 
quotation should have been made in support of some article of 
faith, this same habit of mind will betray itself in difierent indi- 
viduals, by apparent contraries, which yet are but the two poles, 
or plus and minus states, of the same influence. The latter, or 
the negative, pole may be suspected, as often as you hear a com- 
ment on some high and doctrinal text introduced with the words^ 
" It only means so and so !" For instance, I object to a professed 
firee-thinking Christian the following solemn enunciation of the 
riches of the glory of the mystery hid from ages and from gen- 
erations by the philosophic Apostle of the Gentiles : — Who 
(namely, the Father) hath delivered us from the power of dark- 
ness and hath translated us into the kingdom, of his dear Son : 
In whom we have redemption through his bhod, even the for- 
giveness of sins : WTw is the image of the mvisible Crod^ the 
first-born* of every creature : J^er by him were aU things crea- 
ted, that are in heaven, and that are in eckrth, visible and in- 
visible, whether they be throties, or dominions, or principalities, 
or powers : all things were created by him, and for him : And 
lie is before all things, and by him ail things consist. And he 
is the head of the body, the Church : who is the beginning, the 
first-born from the dead; that in all things he wight have the 
pre-eminence. For it pleased the Father that in him should all 
fulness dwell : And, having made pea^e through the Uood of 
his cross, by him to reconcile all things unto himsdf; by him, I 
say, whether they be things in earth, or things in heaven. Col. 
i. 13, &c. What is the reply ? — ^Why, that by these words (very 

* A mifltaken translation. The words* should be : Begotten hefvre aw^ 
kind of creation ; and even this does not convey the fuU sense of the super- 
ktive, TrpuTOTOKoc, (See Table Talk, VI. 478, (note.)— JSai), 
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bold and figuTd;tiye words it must be confessed, yet still) St. Paul 
only meant that the imiversal and eternal truths of morality and 
a future state had been reproclaimed by an inspired teacher and 
confirmed by niird-cles !* The words only mean, Sir, that a state 
of retribution afler this life had been proved by the fact of 
Christ's resurrection — that is all ! 

Of the positive pole, on the other hand, language to the follow- 
ing purport is the usual exponent. " It is a mystery : and we 
are bound to believe the words without presuming to inquire into 
the meaning of them." That is, we believe in St. Paul's ve- 
racity ; and that is enough. Yet St. Paul repeatedly presses on 
his hearers that thoughtful perusal, of the Sacred Writings, and 
those habits of earnest though humble inquiry which, if the heart 
only have been previously regenerated, would lead them to a full 
assurance of understanding Big inlyt^waiv^ (to an entire assent of 
the mind ; to a spirittud intuition, or positive inward knmvlr 
edge by experience) of the mystery of God, and of the Father, 
and of Christ, in which {nempe, fivarij^kfi) are hid all the treas- 
ures oftpisdom and knowledge. Col. ii. 2, 3. 

To expose the inconsistency of both these extremes, and by 
inference to recommend that sta^te of mind, which looks forward 
to the fellowship- of the mystery of the faith as a spirit of wis- 
dom, and revelation in the knowledge of God, the eyes of the 
understanding being enlightened (Eph. i. 17-18)— this formed 
my general purpose. Long has it been at my heart ! I consider 
it as the contra-distinguishing principle of Christianity that in it 
alone nnq nhtviog T^g nXrjqotpoqiag xr[g avviasmg (the understand- 
ing in its utmost power and opulence) culminates in faith, as in 
its crown of glory, at once its light and its remuneration. On 
this most important point I attempted long ago to preclude, if 
possible, all misconception and misinterpretation of my opinions. 
Alas i in this time of distress and embarrassment the sentiments 
have a more especial interest, a more immediate application, than 

* But I shall scarcely obtain an answer to certain difficulties involved in 
this free and liberal interpretation : for example, that with the exception 
of a handful of rich men considered as little better than infidels, the Jews 
were as fully persuaded of these truths as Christians in general are at the 
present day. Moreover that this ^spired teacher had himself declared that 
if the Jews did not believe on the evidence of Hoses and the Prophets, 
neither would they though a man should rise from the dead 
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when they were fiiwt written. If (I obBerved)* it be a troth at- 
tested alike by common feeling and common sense, that the 
greater part of human misery depends directly on Knman vioes^ 
and the remainder indirectly, by what means can we act on men, 
BO as to remote or preclude their vices and purify their principles 
of moral election ? The question is not by what means each 
man is to alter his own. character ; — in order to this, all the 
means prescribed, and all the aidances given by rehgion may he 
necessary for him. Vain of themselves may ~ 



The BoyiiigB of the inae 

bk ancient and in modem booki enroll'd 

Unless he feel within 

Some source of consolation from abore, 

Secret refreshings, that repair his strength. 

And fainting spirits uphold. Samson Aaoiam& 

This is not the question. Virtue would not be virtue could it 
be given by one fellow-creature to another. To make use of all 
the means and appliances in our power to the actual attainment 
of rectitude, is the abstract of the duty ¥^ch we owe to our- 
selves : to supply those means as far as we can, comprises our 
duty to others. The question then is, what are these means ? 
Can they be any other than the communication of knowledge and 
the removal of those evils and impediments which prevent its 
reception ? It may not be in our power to combine both, but it 
is in the power of every man to contribute to the former, who is 
sufficiently informed to feel that it is his duty. If it be said, that 
we should endeavor not so much to remove ignorance, as to make 
the ignorant religious : religion herself through her sacred oracles 
answers for me, that all effective faith pre-supposes knowledge 
and individual conviction. If the mere acquiescence in truth, 
uncomprehended and unfathomed, were sufficient, few indeed 
would be the vicious and the miserable, in this country at least 
where speculative infidelity is, Heaven be praised ! confined to a 
small number. Like bodily deformity, there is one instance here 
and another there ; but three in one place are already an undue 
proportion. It is highly worthy of observation that the inspired 
Writings received by Christians are distinguishable from all other 
books pretending to inspiration, fixnn the scriptures of the Bra- 

♦ The Friend, IL p. 99.— .Sa. 
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znins, and even from the Koran, in their Btrong and frequent rec- 
ommendations of truth. I dp not here mean veracity, which can 
not but be enforced in every code which appeals to the religious 
principle of man ; but knowledge. This is not only extolled as 
the crown and honor of a man, but to seek after it is again and 
again commanded us as one of our ^lost Sacred duties. Yea, the 
very perfection and final bliss of the glorified spirit is represented 
by the Apostle as a plain aspect or intuitive beholding of truth in 
its eternal and immutable source. Not that knowledge ean of 
itself do all. The light of religion is not that of the moon, light 
without heat ; but neither is its warmth that of the stove, 
warmth without light. Religion is the sun whose warmth in- 
deed swells, and stirs, and actuates the life of nature, but who at 
the Bame time beholds aU the growth of life wilih a master-eye, 
makes all objects glorious on which he looks, and by that glory 
visible to others. 

For this cause I bow my knees unto the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ f that he would grant yopb according to the riches 
of his glory i to be strengthened vnth might by his Spirit in the 
inner man; that Christ may dwdl in your hearts by faith; 
that ye being rooted and grounded in love^ may be able to comr 
prehend tvith all saints what is the breadth, attd lengthy and 
depth, and height; and to know the love of Christ which 
jxisseth all knowledge, that ye might be filled with the fulness 
of God. (Eph. iii. 14^19.) For to know God is (by a vital and 
spiritual act in which to know and to possess are one and indi- 
visible) — ^to know God, I say, is — ^to acknowledge him as the in- 
finite clearness in the incomprehensible fulness, and fulness in- ^^ 
comprehensible with infinite clearness. 

This, then, comprises, my first purpose, which is in a two-fold 
sense general : for in the substance, if not in the form, it belongs 
to all my countrymen and fellow-Christians without distinction 
of class, while for its object it embraces the whole of the inspired 
Scriptures from the recorded first day of heaven and earth, ere 
the light was yet gathered into celestial lamps or reflected from 
their revolving mirrors, to the predicted Sabbath of the new 
creation, when heaven and earth shall have become one city 
with neither sun nor moon to shine in it ; for the glory of God 
shall lighten it and the Lamb be the light thereof My second 
purpose is after the same manner in a two-fold sense specific : ^ant 
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as this Sennoa is nominally addressed to, so was it for the greater 
part exclusively intended f6r, the perusal of the learned : and its 
.olject likewise is to urge men so qualified to apply their powers 
and attainments to an especial study of the Old Testament as 
teaching the elements of political science. 

It is asked, in what sense I use these words ? I answer : in 
the same sense as the terms are employed when we refer to Eu- 
clid for the elements of the science of geometry, only with one 
difference arising &om the diversity of the subject. With one 
difierence only ; but that one how momentous ! All other 
sciences are confined to abstractions, unless when the term science 
« used in an improper and flattering sense.-Thus we may spedc 
without boast of natural history ; but we have not yet attained 
to a science of nature. The Bible alone contains a science of 
realities : and therefore each of its elements is at the same time 
a living germ, in which the present involves the future, and in 
the finite the infinite exists potentiaDy, That hidden mystery in 
every the minutest form of existence, which contemplated under 
the relations of time presents itself to the understanding retro- 
spectively, as an infinite ascent of causes, smd prospectively as 
an interminable progression of effects ;- — ^that which contemplated 
in space is beholden intuitively as a law of action and re-action, 
continuous and extending beyond all bound ;— this same mystery 
freed from the phcenomena of time and space, and seen in the 
depth of real being, reveals itself to the pure reason as the ac- 
tual immanence or in-being* of all in each. Are we struck with 
admiration at beholding the cope of heaven imaged in a dew- 
drop ? The least of the animalciUee to which that drop would 
be an ocean, contains in itself an infinite problem of which Grod 
omnipresent is the only solution. The slave of custom is roused 
by the rare and the accidental alone ; but the axioms of the 
imthinking are to the philosopher the deepest problems as being 
the nearest to the mysterious root, and partaking at once of its 
darkness and its pregnancy. 

what a mine of undiscovered treasures, what a new^ world 
of power and truth would the Bible promise to our future medi- 
tation, if in some gracious moment one sohtary text of all its 
inspired contents should but dawn upon us in the pure untroubled 

* In-being is the word chosen by Bishop Sherlock to express this sense. 
flfeeliifllVact on the Athanaslan Creed. 1827. 
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brightness of an idea, that most glorious birth of the God-like 
within us, which even as the light, its material symbol, reflects 
itself from a thousand surfaces, and flies homewsird to its Parent « 
Mind enriched with a thousand forms, itself above form and 
still remaining in its, own simplicity and identity ! for a flash 
of that same light, in which the flrst position of geometric 
science that ever loosed itself from the generalizations of a groping 
and insecure experience, for the flrst time reyealed itself to a 
human intellect in all its evidence and all its fruitfulness, trans- 
parence without vacuum^ and plenitude without opacity ! 
that a single gleam of our own inward experience would make 
comprehensible to us the rapturous Eureka, and the grateful 
hecatomb, of the philosopher of Samos ; — or that vision which 
from the contemplation of an arithnietical harmony rose to the 
eye of Kepler, presenting the planetary world, and all its orbits 
in the divine order of their ranks and distances ;^-or which, in 
the falling of an apple, revealed to the ethereal intuition of our 
own Newton the constructive principle of the material universe. 
The promises which I have ventured to hold forth concerning 
the hidden treasures of the Law and the Prophets will neither 
be condemned as paradox oi^ as exaggeration by the mind that 
has learned to understand the possibility, that the reduction of 
the sands of the sea to number should be found a less stupendous 
problem by Archimedes than the simple conception of the Par- 
menidean One. What however is achievable by the human un- 
derstanding without this light, may be comprised in the epithet, 
H6v6anodoi : and a melancholy comment on that phrase would 
the history of human cabinets and legislators for the last thirty 
years furnish ! The excellent Barrow, the last of the disciples 
of Plato and Archimedes among our modem mathematicians, 
shall give the description and state the value : and in his words 
I shall conclude. 

" Aliud agerSt to be impertinently busy, doing that which 
conduceth to no good purpose, is in some respect worse than to 
do nothing. Of such industry we may understand that of the 
Preacher, The labor of the foolish wearieth every one of them.'' 
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(A.) 

In this use of the word ^snfficienoy,' I pre-snppose on the pai*t of 
the reader or hearer an hnmble and docile state of mmd, and above 
all the practice of iNrayer, as the necessary condition of such a state, 
and the best if not the only means of beconiing sincere to onr own 
hearts. Ohristianity is especially difforenoed from all other religions 
by being grounded on facts which all men alike have the same means 
of ascertaining with equal facility, and which no man can ascertain 
for another. Each person most be herein qnerist and respondent to 
himself; Am I sick, and therefore need a physician? — ^Am I in spirit- 
ual slavery, and therefore need a ransomer? — ^Have I given a pledge, 
which must be redeemed, and which I can not redeem by my own 
resources ? — ^Am I at one with God, ilnd is my will concentric with 
that holy power, which is at once the constitutive will and the su- 
preme reason of the univer^ ? — ^If not, must I not be mad if I do not 
seek, and miserable if I do not discover and embrace, the means of 
atonement ?* To collect, to weigh, and to appreciate historical proofs ^ 
and presumptions is not equally within the means and opportunities 
of every man. The testimony of books of history is one of the strong 
and stately pillars of the Church of Christ ; but it is not the founda- 
tion, nor can it without loss of essential faith be mistaken or substi- 
tuted for the foundation. There is a sect, which in its scornful pride 
of antipathy to mysteries (that is, to all those doctrines of the pure 
and intuitive reason, which transcend the understanding, and ^an 
never be contemplated by it, but through a false and falsifying per- 
spective) affects to condemn all inward and preliminary experience as 
enthusiastic delusion or fanatical contagion. Historic evidence, on 
the other hand, these men treat, as the Jews of old treated the brazen 

• This ifl a mistaken etymology, and oonaeqaently a dull, though nninteDtiona], pan. 
Oar Ktotu iB, doubtless, of the same stock with the Teutonic auaadhMH^ veradkMny the 
Anglo-Saacon taking the t for the *. 
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serpent, 'which was the relic and evidence of the miracles worked by 
Moses in the wilderness. They tamed it into an idol : and therefore 
Hezekiah Qteho dome to the LorA, (vnd did right in the sight of the 
Lord^ 80 that after hvm teas none like him^ among ffM the Ungs of 
Judah, nor any that were hrfore hkn) not only removed the high 
plaee»j and brake the images^ and cut down the groves ; but likewise 
lyrahe in 'pieces the hraaen serpent that Moses had made : for the chil- 
dren of Israel did "bum incense to it. (2 Kings xriii.) . 

To precladd an error so pernicious, I request that to the wilfiil neg- 
lect of those outward ministrations of the word which all English- 
men have the privilege of attending, the reader will add the setting 
at naught likewise of those inward means of grace, without which 
the language of the Scriptures, in the most faithful translation and in 
the purest and plainest English, must nevertheless continue to be a 
dead language, — a sun-dial by moonlight. 



(B.) 

Beason and Beli^on differ only as a two-fold application of the 
same power. But if we are obliged to distinguish, we must ideally 
separate. In this sense I affirm that reason is the knowledge of the 
laws of the whole considered as one ; and as such it is contra-dis- 
tinguished from the understanding, which concerns itself exclusively 
with th e quantitie s, guapties, and relations o f particulars in time and 
space, l^ile understcmding, therefore, is the science of phcsnomena^ 
and of their subsumption under distinct kinds and sorts (genera and 
species). Its functions supply the rules and constitute the possibility 
of experience ; but remain mere logical forms except as far as mate- 
rials are given by the sense or sensation^. The reason, on the other 
hand, is the science of the universal, having the ideas of oneness and 
allness as its two elements or primary factors. In the language of 
the old Schools, 

Unity + Omneity = Totality. 

The reason first manifests itself in man by the tendency to the com 
prehension of all as one. We can neither rest in an infinite that is 
not at the same time a whole, nor in a whole that is not infinite. 
Hence the natural man is always in a state either of resistance or of 
captivity to the understanding and the fancy, which can not represent 
totality without limit : and he either loses tiie one in the striving after 
the infinite, that is, atheism with or without polytheism, or he loses 
the infinite in the striving after the one, and then sinks into anthro- 
pomorphic monotheism. 

The rational intellect, therefbre, taken abstractedly and unbalanced, 
did, in itself (ye shaU he as Oods^ Gen. iii. 5), and in its consequences 
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(the Insts of the fl^sh, the eye, and the nnderstaiiding, as in y. 6), form 
the original temptation, through which men fell : and in all ages has 
continued to originate the same, ei^en from Adam, in whom we all 
fell, to the atiMsts who deified the hnman reason in the person of a 
harlot during the earlier period of the. French Beyolqtion. 

To this tendency, ihereiore^ reJigiog ^ as 1iifiu.comld€^ratilo];L pf_ti^ 
partLGOlar an4aQdlYl4sAl (In which respect intakes up and identifies 
with itself the excellence of the understanding), huLofihaJndisidnal, 
aa it exists and has its being in the universal ^n which respect it is one 
witii the pure reason)— tojhi s tendency, I say^ reli^ on aaaigna thft dnft_ 
Mmit?j P"^ is the echo of the vaiee of Uie Lord God watting in 1^ 
garden. Hence in all the ages and countries of civilization religion 
has been the parent and fosterer of the fine arts, as of poetty, music, 
painting, and the like, the common essence of which consists in a 
similar union of the universal and the individual. In this union,^ 
moreover, is contained the true sense of the ideal. Under the old 
Law the altar, the curtains, the priestly vestments, and whatever else 
was to represent the beauty of holiness, had an ideal character : and 

t^he Temple itself was a master-piece of ideal beauty. 
There exists in the human being, at least in man frilly developed, 
o mean symbol of tri-unity in reason, religion, and the will. For 
each of the three, though a distinct ageucy, implies and demands the 
other two, and loses its own nature at the moment that from distino- 
tion it passes into division or separation. The perfect frame of a man 
is the perfect frame of a state : and in the light of this idea we must 
fread Plato's Republic* 

* The compreheQsion, impartiality, and far-sightedness of reason (the 
legislative of our nature) taken singly and exclusively, "becomes mere 
visionariness in intellect, and indolence or hard-heart^dness in morals. 
It is the science of cosmopolitism without country, of philanthropy 
without neighborliness or consanguinity, in short, of all the impostures 
of that philosophy of the Frexich Revolution, which would sacrifice 
each to the shadowy idol of all. For Jacobinism is monatrum hydri- 
dwn^ made up in part of despotism, or the lust of rule grounded in 
selfhess ; and in part of abstract reason misapplied to objects that be- 
long entirely to experience and the understanding. Its instinct and 
mode of action are in strict correspondence with its origin. In all 
places. Jacobinism betrays its mixed parentage and nature by applying 
to the brute passions and physical force of the multitude (that is, to 
man as a mere animal) in order to build up government and the frame 
of society on natural rights instead of social privileges, on the univer- 
0als of abstract reason instead of positive institutions, the lights of 
specific experience, and the modifications of existing circumstances. 

• If I Judge rightly, this oelobnted work ii to « The Hiitory of the Town of BUn-fonl,' 
whai Plato waa to John Brnqran. 

VOL. I. U 
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Right in its most proper sense is the oreatare of law and statate, and 
only in the technical language of the oonrts has it any substantial and 
independent sense. In morals, right is a word without meaning ex- 
cept as the correlative of duty. 

From all this it follows, that reason as the science of all as a whole 
must be inteipenetcajted by a power, "ffiat fepresttDlri the concenlra^ 
tioh of all in each — a poWSTtKaT ieicts by a con&actTon oriuSVBnal 
truths Ittto'individual duties, such contraction being the only form in 
which those truths can attain life and reality. Now this is religion, 
which is the executive of our nature, and on this account the name 
of highest dignity, and the symbol of sovereignty. To the same pur- 
port I have elsewhere defined religion as philosophy evolved from 
idea into ftct and fact by the superinduction of the extrinsic conditions 
of reality. 

Yet even religion itself, if ever in its too exclusive devotion to the 
specific and individual it neglects to interpose the contemplation of 
the universal, changes its being into superstition, and becoming more 
and more earthly and servile, as more and more estranged from the 
one in all, goes wandering at length with its pack of amulets, bead- 
rolls, periapts, fetisches, and the liko pedlery, on pilgrimages to Lo- 
retto, Mecca, or the temple of Juggernaut, arm in arm with sensuality 
on one side and self-torture on the other, followed by a motiey group 
of ftlars, pardoners, faquirs, gamesters, flagellants, mountebanks, and 
harlots. 

But neither can reason or religion exist or co-exist as reason and 
religion, except as far as they are actuated by the will (the Platonic 
Bvftdc)j which is the sustaining, coercive and ministerial power, the 
frinctions of which in the individual correspond to the officers of war 
and police in the ideal Republic of Platoi In its state of immanence 
or indwelling in reason and religion, the will appears indi£ferently as 
wisdom or as love : two names of the same power, the former more 
intel]|gential, the latter more spiritual, the former more frequent in 
the Old, the latter in the New, Testament. But in its utmost abstrac- 
tion and consequent state of reprobation, the will becomes Satanic 
pride and rebellious self-idolatry in the relations of the spirit to itself, 
and remorseless despotism relatively to others ; the more hopeless as 
the more obdurate by its subjugation of i^ensual impulses, by its supe- 
riority to toil and pain and pleasure ; in short, by the fearful resolve 
to find in itself alone the one absolute motive of action, under which 
all other motives from within and from without must be either sub- 
ordinated or crushed. 

This is the character which Milton has so philosophically as well as 
sublimely embodied in the Satan of his Paradise Lost. Alas I too 
often has it been embodied in real life. Too often has it given a dark 
and savage grandeur to the historic page. And wherever it has ap- 
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peared, under whatever circnmfltances of time and oonntry, the same 
ingredients have gone to its composition ; and it has heen identified 
by the same attributes. Hope in which there is no oheerfcQness ; 
steadfastness within and immoyable resolve, with outward restlessness 
and whirling activity; violence with guile; temerity with cunning; 
and, as the result of all, interminableness of object with perfect indif- 
ference of means ; these are the qualities that have constituted the 
commanding genius ; these are the marks, that have characterized the 
masters of mischief, the liberticides, and mighty hunters of mankind, 
from Nimrod to Bonaparte. And from inattention to the possibility 
of such a character as well as from ignorance of its elements, even 
men of honest intentions too fi*equently become fascinated. Nay^ 
whole nationfl have been so far dnped by this want of insight and re- 
flfifiJioU-aa jQxegard with palliative admiration, instead of wonder and 
abhorrence, the Molochs of human nature, who are indebted for the 
larger portion of their meteoric success to their total want of princi- 
ple, and who surpass the generality of their fellow-creatures in one 
act of courage only, that of daring to say with their whole heart, 
"Evil, be thou my good!"— All system so far is power; and a sys- 
tematic criminal, self-consistent and entire in wickedness, who en- 
trenches villany within villany, and barricadoes crime by crime, has 
removed a world of obstacles by the mere decision, that he will have 
BO obstacles, but those of force and brute matter. 

I have only to add a few sentences, in completion of this comment, 
on the conscience* and on the understanding. The conscience is 
neither reason, religi<»i, or will, hut an «xpenence -st^^ gmeris of the 
coincidence of the human will with reason and religion. It might, 
perhaps, be called a spiritual sensation ; but that there Inrks a contra- 
diction in the terms, and that it is often deceptive to give a common 
or generic name to that, which being unique, can have no fair anal- 
ogy. In strictness, therefore, the conscience is neither a sensation 
nor a sense ; but a testifying state, best described in the words of 
Scripture, as tlie peace of God that passeth all understanding. 

Of the latter faculty, namely, of the understanding, considered in 
and of itself the Peripatetic aphorism, nihil i7i intellecl/u quod non 
prius in sensu, is strictly true as well as the legal maxim, de rebus non 
apparentibus et non existentibus eadem est ratio. The eye is not more 
inappropriate to sound, than the mere understanding to the modes 
and laws of spiritual existence. In this sense I have used the term ; 
and in this sense I assert that the understanding or experiential fac- 
ulty, unirradiated by the reason and the spirit, has no appropriate 

* T haye this morning read with high dellgfat an admirable repreaentatton of what 
men in general think, and what ought to be thought, concerning the conscience tai the 
translation of Swedenborg's Universal Theology of the New Ghnreh. IL pp. 361-3111. 

6 January, 1821. 
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oliject but the material world in relation to onr worldly interests. 
The foTHsighted prad«ioe of man, and the more narrow bnt at the 
same time far less fallible cnnning of the fox, are both no other than 
a nobler snbetitate for salt, in order that the hog may hot pntrefy be- 
fore its destined honr. 

It mnst not, however, be overlooked that this insnlation of the un- 
derstanding is onr own act and deed. The man of healthful and undi- 
vided intellect nses his understanding* in this state of abstraction 
only as a tool or organ ; even as the arithmetician nses numbers, that 
is, as the means not the end of knowledge. Onr Shakspeare in agree- 
ment both with truth and the philosophy of his age names it " dis- 
oonrse of reason,^* as an instmmental faculty belonging to reason: and * 
Milton opposes the discursive to the intuitive, as the lower to the 
higher, 

DifTering but in degree, in kind ihd same. 

Of the discursive understanding, which forms for itself general no- 
tions and terms of classification for the purpose of comparing and ar- 
ranging pTumomena^ the characteristic is clearness without depth. It 
contemplates the unity of things in their limits only, and is conse- 
>/ quentiy a knowledge of superficies without substance. So much so 
indeed that it entangles itself in contradictions in the very effort of 

* PerhqiM the safer use of tlie tenn, nndersUaidlng, for general pmpoflee, is, to taJce It 
m the mind, or rather as tlie man himself considered as a concipient as well as perdpi- 
•nt being, sind reason as a power sopervening. The want of a clear notion respecting 
the nature of reas<» may be traced to the difficulty of combining the notion of an orgm 
of sense, or a new sense, with the notion of the appropriate and peculiar objects of that 
■ense, so that the idea erolved flrom this syntketis sludl be the identity of both. By rea- 
son we know that God Is : but God is himself the Supreme Reason. And this is the 
proper dijference 1>etween all spiritoal faculties and the bodily senses ; — ^the orgam of 
sphrltnal apprehension having objects oonsubstantial with themselyes (6/<«oi>tfia}, or Iwiag 
themselyee their own ol^ects, that is, self-contemplative. 

Reason may or rather must t>e used in two different yet correlative senses, which sre 
nevertheless in some measure reunited by a third. In its lughest sense, and which is 
the ground and source of the rest, reason is being, the Supreme Being contemplated 
objectively, and In abstraction flrom the personality. The Word or Iiogos is life, sad 
eoromunicates life ; is light and communicates light. Now this light contemplated n 
abstraete is reason. Again as constituents of reason we necessarily contemplate nnitj 
and distinctity. Now the latter as the polar opposite to the former implies plurality : 
therefore I use the plural, distlnctities* and say, that the distinctities considered aput 
from the unity are the ideas, and reason is the ground and source of ideas. This is the 
flrst and absolute sense. 

The second sense comes when we speak of ourselves as possessing reason ; and tUs 
we can no otherwise define than as the capability with which God had endowed man of 
beholding, or being conscious of, the divine light. But this very capability is itself that 
light, not as the divine light, but as the life or indwelling of the living Word, which to 
our light ; that Is, a life whereby we are capable of the light, and by which Uie light li 
present to us, as a being which we may call ours, but which I can not call mine : for it 
Is the life that we indivlduaUze, while the light, as its correlative opposite, remains oni* 



Most pregnant is the doctrine of opposite oorreUtives as applied to Deity, bvl onlf M 
JlMiiMftodin]Bao,iiottot)wQodhMd«bwdnJMT^ 1827. 
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oomprehending the idea of substance. The oompl6tiii$^f>ower which 
unites clearness with depth, the plenitnde of the sense with the com- 
prehensibility of the understanding, is the imagination, impregnated 
with which the understanding itself becomes intnitive, and a living 

I power. The reason (not the abstract reason, not the reason as the 
mere organ of science, or as the faculty of scientific principles and 
schemes d priori; but reason), as the integral spirit of the regen- 
erated man, reason substantiated and vital, (me <mly^ yet mcm/tfolAy 
overseeing all^ and going through all understanding; the breath ofiM 
ower of God, and a pure inflitence from the glory of the Almighty ; 

hich remaining in i£M{f regenerateth all other powers, and in aU 

ea entering into holy souls maheth them friends of God and prophets ; 
isdom of Solomon, c. vii.) this r^ison without being either the 
sense, the understanding, or the imagination, contains all three within 
itself, even as the mind contains its thoughts, and is present in and 
through them all; or as the expression pervades the different featxures 
of an intelligent countenance. Each individual mi}st bear witness of 
it to his own mind, even as he describes life and light : and with the 
silence of light it describes itself, and dwells in us only as far as we 
dwell in it. It can not in strict language be called a faculty, much 
less a personal property, of any human mind. He, with whom it is 
present, can as little appropriate it, whether totally or by psurtition, 
as he can claim ownership in the breathing air or make an indosure 
in the cope of heaven. 

The object of the preceding discourse was to recommend the Bible, 
as the end and centre of our reading and meditation. I can truly 
affirm of myself, that my studies have been profitable and availing to 
me only so far as I have endeavored to use all my other knowledge 
as a gli»s enabling me to receive more light in a wider field of vision 
from the word of GK>d. If you have accompanied me thus far, 
thoughtful reader, let it not weary you if I digress for a few moments 
to another book, likewise a revelation of God — ^the great book of his 
s ervant N ature. That in its obvious sense and literal interpretation 
it ieclaresTKeTieing and attributes of the Almighty Father, none but 
the fool in heart has ever dared gainsay. But it has been the music 
of gentle and pious minds in all ages, it is the poetry of all human 
nature, to read it likewise in a figurative sense, and to find therein 
correspondences and symbols of the spiritual world. ""~ 

I have atlEiiTmomenrbelbire^mei^ m meadow, on which 

my eye is now reposing, one of its most soothing chapters, in which 
there is no lamenting word, no one character of guilt or anguish. 
For never can I look and meditate on the vegetable creation without 
a feeling similar to that with which we gaze at a beautiful infant that 
has fed itself asleep at its mother^s bosom, and smiles in its strange 
dream of obscure yet happy sensations. The same tender and gonial 



pletrare tak^ poflflOMion of me, and this pleasure ia checked and 
drawn inward hy the like aching melancholy, by the same whispered 
remonstrance, and made restless by a similar impulse of aspiration. 
It seems as if the sonl said to herself: From this state hast thou 
&Uen I Such shonldst thou still become, thyself all permeable to a 
holier power ! thyself at once hidden and glorified by its own trans- 
parency, as the accidental and dividnons in this quiet and harmonioos 
object is subjected to the life and light of nature ; to that life and light 
of nature, I say, which shines in every plant and flower, even as the 
transmitted power, love and wisdom of Ck>d over aU fills, and shines 
through, natural But what the plant is by an act not its own and 
unconsciously — that must thou make thyself to become — must by 
prayer and by a watchful and unresisting spirit, join at least with the 
preventive and assisting grace to make thyself, in that light of con- 
aoienoe which inflameth not, and with that knowledge which puf eth 
not up! 

But further, and with particular reference to ijisA undivided reason, 
neither merely speculative or merely practical^ bi^tt both^in one^ which^ 
I have in this annotation endeavored to contra-distinguish from the 
imderstanding, I seem to myself to behold in the quiet objects, on 
which I am gating, more than an arbitrary illustration, more than a 
mere nmiley the work of my own fancy. I feel an awe, as if there 
were before my eyes the same power as that of the reason — the same 
power in a lower dignity, and therefore a symbol established in the 
truth of things, I feel it alike, whether I contemplate a single tree or 
flower, or meditate on vegetation throughout the world, as one of the 
great organs of the life of nature. Lol''' — ^with the rising sun it 
commences its outward life and enters into open communion with all 
the elements, at once assimilating them to itself and to each other. 
At the same moment it strikes its roots and unfolds its leaves, absorbs 
and respires, steams forth its cooling vapor and finer ^"agrance, and 
breathes a repairing spirit, at once the food and tone of the atmos- 
phere, into the atmosphere that feeds it. Lo I — at the touch of Ught 
how it returns an air akin to light, and yet with the same pulse effec- 
tuates its own secret growth, still contracting to fix what expanding 
it had refined. Lo I— how upholding the ceasele^ plastic motion of 
the parts in the profoundest rest of the whole it becomes the visible 
orgcmiamus of the entire silent or elementary life of nature and, there- 
fore, in incorporating the one extreme becomes the symbol of the 

* Tlie remainder of this paragraph might properly form the coneliision of a diaqoisition 
on the spirit, as aoggeated by meditative obserration of natoral objeota, and of our owa 
thougfata and Impulaea without reference to any iheolcgical dogma, or any religious obli- 
gation to receive it as a revealed truth, but traced to the law of the dependence of the 
particular on the universal, the first being the organ of the second, as the lungs in rela- 
tton to the atmosphere, the eye to Ught, crystal to fluid, flgara to spac^, and the lika.^ 
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other ; the zmtnral symbol of that higher life of reason, in which the 
whole series (known to us in our present state of being) is perfeoted, 
in which, therefore, all the subordinate gradations recur, and are re- 
ordained in more cibundcmt Jum&r. We had seen each in its own cast, 
and we now recognize them all as co-existing in the unity of a higher 
form, the crown and completion of the earthly, and the mediator of a 
new and heayenly series.'*' Thus finally, the vegetable creation, in 
the simplicity and uniformity of its internal structure symbolizing the 
unity of nature, while it represents the omniformity of her delegated 
functions in its external variety and manifoldness, becomes the record 
and chronicle of her ministerial acts, and enchases the vast unfolded 
volume of the earth with the hieroglyphics of her history. 

01 — ^if as tiie plant to the orient beam, we would but open out our 
minds to that holier Ught, which ^ hemg compared with Ught iafourid 
"b^ore Uy mare hea/utiful than the sun^ and ctbove oM the order qfetwr$^ 
(Wisdom of Solomon, vii. 29) — ^ungenial, alien, and adverse to our 
very nature would appear the boastful wisdom which, beginning in 
France, gradually tampered with Ibhe taste and literature of all the 
most civilized nations of Christendon^ seducing the understanding 
fh>m its natural allegiance, and therewith from aU its own lawful 
clMms,^titles, and privileges. It was placed as a ward of honor in the 
courts of faith and reason ; but it chose to dwell alone, and became a 
harlot by the way-side. The commercial spirit, and the ascendency 
of the experimentiLl philosophy which took place at the dose of the 
seventeenth centmy, though both good and beneficial in their own 
kinds, combined to foster its corruption. Flattered and dazzled by 

« 

* It may be shown that the plu$ or universal, which man as the minuB or individiial 
finds his correlative pole, can only be God. I. This may be proved, exhaustively, that an 
lower universals are ahready attached to lower particulars. IL It may be proved by the 
necessity of harmonic correspondence. The principle of personal individuality being the 
transcendent— (that is, the highest specie* of genus X, in which X rises, moritur^ at dum 
moritur reswrgU,, Into the higher genua Y)— the personal principle, I say, being the 
transcendent of all psrticulars, requires for its correspcmdent opposite the transcendent 
of all universals: and this is God. The doctrine of the spirit thus generally conceived, 
and without being matured into any more distinct conceptions by revealed Scriptm^, is 
the ground of theopathy, rel^ious feeing, or devoutnees ; while the reason,->aB contiar 
distinguished from the understanding by logical processes, without reference to revelar 
tion or to reason sensu enun«ntt, as the self-eubsistent Reason or Logos^ and merely con> 
sidered as the endowment of the human will and mind, having two definitions according- 
ly as it is exercised practically or intellectua]]y,-'isthe ground of theology, or reUgiow 
belief. Both are good in themselves as flu as they go, and productive— the formei^-of a 
sensibility to the beautiful in art euid nature, of imaginativeness and moral enthusiasm ;~ 
the latter— of insight, comprehension, and a philosophic mind. They are good in them- 
selves, and the preconditi<His of the better ; and ther^ore these disquisitions would form 
an appropriate conclusion to The Aids to Beflection. For as many as are wanting eithor 
in leisure or inclination, or belief of their own competency to go (Itrther— from the 
miscellaneous to the systematic— that volume is a whole, and for them the whole work* 
While for others these disquisitions form the drawbridge, the ooDuecting link, betweon 
the disciplinary and preparatoiy rules and exercises of refleetion, and the lystem of Aith 
•Bd pbiloaophy of S. T. C— 1927. 
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the ntl or sopposed diMOTeiieB which it had made, the more the mi- 
deratanding was enriched^ the more did it become debased ; tiU sdenoe 
itself pat on a selfish and sensual ohancter, and inmiediate atOity, in 
exdnsire reference to the gratification of the wants and appetites of 
the ft"»wm1^ the yanities and caprices of the social, and the ambition 
of the political, man was imposed as the test of all inteUectoal powers 
and pnrsaits. Worth was degraded into a lazy synonyme of yake; 
and yalne was exclosiyely attached to the interest of the senses. Bot 
thon^ the growing alienation and s^-sofficiency of the nnderstand- 
ing was perceptible at an earlier period, yet it seems to haye been 
about the middle of the last century, nnder the inflnence of Voltaire, 
D'Alembert, Diderot, say generally of the so-called Encyclopedists, 
and alas I— of their crowned proselytes and disciples, Frederick, Joseph, 
and Oatherine, — that the human understanding, and this too in its 
narrowest form, was tempted to throw off all show of reyerence to 
the spiritual and eyen to the moral powers and impulses of the soul; 
and usurping the name of i%ason openly joined the banners of Anti- 
christ, at once the pander and the prostitute of sensuality, and whether 
in the cabinet, laboratory, the dissecting room, or the brothel, alike 
busy in the schemes of yice and irreligion. Wdl and truly might it, 
thus personified in our fancy, haye been addressed in the words of the 
eyangelical Prophet, which i haye once before quoted. Thou Juut 
iOiid, None seeth me. Thy loudom and ihy hnowUdge^ it hath perwrUd 
thee-^amd thou hast Bodd in thy heaH^ lam^ wnd there is none hedde 
me. (Isaiah xlyii. 10.) 

Prurient, bustling, and reyolutionary, this French wisdom has neyer 
more tlian grazed the surfaces of knowledge. As political economy, 
in its zeal for the increase of food it habitually oyerlooked the quali- 
ties and eyen the sensations of those that were to feed on it. As 
ethical philosophy, it recognized no 'duties which it could not rednoe 
into debtor and creditor accounts on the ledgers of self-loye, where 
no coin was sterling which could not be rendered into agreeable sen- 
sations. And eyen in its height of self-complacency as chemical art, 
gseatiy am I deceiyed if it has not frpm the yery beginning mistaken 
the products of destruction, eadavera rerum^ for the elements of com- 
position : and most assuredly it has dearly purchased a few brilliant 
inyentions at the loss of all communion with life and the spirit of na- 
ture. As the process, such the result ; — a heartiess fnyoUty alterna- 
ting with a sentimentality as heartiess ; an ignorant contempt of an- 
tiquity ; a neglect of moral self-discipline ; a deadening of the religions 
sense, eyen in the less reflecting forms of natural piety ; a soomfol 
reprobation of oU consolations and secret refreshings from aboye, — 
and as the caput mortuum of human nature eyaporated, a French na- 
ture of rapacity, leyity, ferocity, and presumption. 

ICan of understanding, canst thou command the stone to lie, canst 
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thou bid the flower bloom, where thou hast placed it in thy classlfloa- 
tion? — Canst thon persuade the liying or the inanimate to stand 
separate even as thon hast separated them ? — ^And do not far rather 
all things spread ont before thee in glad confusion and heedless inter- 
miztore, even as a lightsome chaos on which the Spirit of God is 
moving? — Do not all press and swell under one attraction, and live 
together in promiscuous harmony, each joyous in its own kind, and 
in the immediate neighborhood of myriad others that in the system 
of thy understanding are distant as the poles ? — ^If to mint and to re- 
member names delight thee, still arrange and classify and pore and 
pull to pieces, and peep into death to look for life, as monkeys put 
their hands behind a looking-glass ! Tet consider in the first sabbath 
hich thou imposest on the busy discursion of thought, that all this 
at best little more than a technical memory: that like can only be 
own by like : that as thith is the correlative of being, so is the act 
f being the great organ of truth : that in natural no less than in moral 
ience, quantmih 9wnw»^ scirmu. 
That which we find in ourselves is (gradu mutato) the substance 
and the life of all our knowledge. Without this latent presence <^" 
the ^I am,' all modes of existence in the external world would flit 
before us as colored shadows, with no greater depth, root, or fixure, 
than the image of a rock hatii in a gliding stream or the rainbow on 
a fftst-sailing rain-storm. The human mind is the compass, in which 
the laws and actuations of all outward essences are revealed as the 
dips and declinations. (The application of geometiy to the forces and 
movements of the material world is both proof and instance.) The 
fact, therefore, that the mind of man in its own primary and constit- 
uent forms represents the laws of nature, is a mystery which of itself 
should suffice to make us religious: for it is a problem of which God 
IB the only solution, God, the one before all, and of all, and through 
all I — ^True natural philosophy is comprised in the study of the science 
and language of symbols. The power delegated to nature is all in 
every part : and by a symbol I mean, not a metaphor or allegory or 
any other figure of speech or form of fancy, but an actual and essen* 
tial part of that, the whole of which it represents. Thus our Lord 
speaks symbolically when he says that ths eye is the light of the hody. 
The genuine naturalist is dramatic poet in his own line : and such as 
our myriad-minded Shakspeare is, compared with the Racfnes and 
iMetastasios, such and by a similar process of self-transformation would 
Hthe man be, compared with the doctors of the mechanic school, who 
liBhould construct his physiology on the heaven-descended, Know 
jThyself. 

Even the meions of the night speak to us of powers within us that 
are not dreamt of in their day-dream of philosophy. The dreams, 
which we most often remember, are produced b^ tScA TAa&«sc^«^R5Qs»r 

T3* 
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tiom and inwaxd im M t m e u Im (the fludons) of ^b» waking state. 
HeDoe, too, they are more capable of being remembered, because 
paimjpg more gradually into oar waking thoughts they are more likely 
to asBoeiate with onr first perceptions niter sleep. Accordingly, when 
tiie nervous system is approadiing to the waking state, a sort of waAet- 
eonsdoasness blends with onr dreams, that in all we imagine as seen or 
heard onr own self is the Tentriloqnist, and moYCs the slides in the 
magio-lantem. We dream abont things. 

Bot there are fiew persons of tender feehngs and reflecting habits, 
who have not, more or less often in the conrse of their lives, experi- 
enced dreams of a very different kind,^ and during the profonndest 
deep that is compatible with after-recollection, — states, of whieh it 
would scarcely be too bold to say that we dream the things them- 
•elves: so exact, minnte, and vivid beyond all power of ordinaiy 
memory is the portraitore, so marvelloosly perfect i& oar brief me- 
Ump9ffcho&i$ into the very being, as it were, of the person who seems 
to address us. The dullest wight is at times a Shakspeare in his 
dreams. Not only may we expect that men of strong religious feel- 
faigs, but little reli^os knowledge, will occasionally be tempted to 
regard such occurrences as supernatural visitations ; bnt it onght not 
to surprise us, if such dreams should sometimes be confirmed by the 
event, as though they had actually possessed a character of divination. 
For who shall dedde, how far a perfect reminiscence of past experi- 
ences (of many perhaps that had escaped our reflex consciousness at 
the time) — who shall determine, to what extent this rq>roduotive 
imagination, unsophisticated by the. will, and undistracted by intm- 
sions from the senses, may or may not be concentered and sublimed 
into forenght and presentiment? — ^There would be nothing herdn 
either to foster superstition on the one hand, or to justify contempta- 
ons disbelief on the other. Incredi^ty is bat credulity seen from be- 
hind, bowing and nodding assent to the habitual and the fashionable. 

To the touch (or feeling) belongs the proximate ; to the eye the 
distant. Now littie as I might be disposed to believe, I should be 
stall less inclined to ridicule, the conjecture that in the recesses of onr 
nature, and undeveloped, there might exist an inner sense (and there- 
fore iq»pertaining wholly to time) — a sense hitherto without a name, 
whieh as a higher third combined and potentially included both the 
former. Thus gravitation combines and includes the powers of at- 
traction and repulsion, which are the constituents of matter, as dis- 
tinguished from body. And thus, not as a compound, but as a highfa* 
t^ird, it reidises matter (of itaelS ens fiuasionaU etpr€^utm) and con- 
stitutes it body. JTow suppose that this nameless inner sense stood 
to the relations of tune as the pow^ of gravitationto those of space ? 
•^ pinorif a presence to the future is net nH>re mystedotos or transoen- 
4iiit than a presence to the distant^ than a power equally immediate 
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It Ins horn aAed vlij kaoviii^ mTselt to bd tlie ol^Mft of pMSOiui 
alaiidflr (sbader ai«B{Hur«Aied « it k giwuMieaSk iink» 
DflBB ai« p g ¥ o c Mi on> 1 teinsb this mtterul for h bj plaadii^ m ptK 
liatioiiof«»chiiiieriala£uicy. WiihUuAbaU^ikyiQlaadnBBi^wblbb 
atoiMeaighsaBdsBlleiylaBsweRd: why not fiir thit tutj ro— on? 
— nama^, m oider that mj eafaiiiiiuat<x'iiii^t baTe, if not a natorial, 
yet some baab £ar the poison-gas ci his inTeodoa lo oombiaa wilbt 
— Bat BOi, — pure fibbehood is often for the time .the most effbotiTe; 
for bow eaa a man otmfdte what he ean only oontradiet I — Our opin^ 
ions and prntdfllea can not |Hnove an alAL Think onl^ what yoor 
feelings would be if yon heard a wretch delibwiitely pegnre bioMelf 
in support oi an in&mons aocnsation, so remote from all &0t» so 
smooth and hranogeneoos in its nntnith, snob a round Bobin of mere 
lies, that yon knew not i^ich to begin with f — ^Wbat ooold yoo do, 
but look round with horrw and astonishment, pleading silently to 
human nature itself — and perhi^ (as hath really been the ease with 
me) forget both the slanderer and his slander in the anguish inflioted 
by the passiyeness of your many professed friends, whose oharaoten 
you had ever been as eager to dear from the least stain of reproaoh 
as if a ooal of fire had been on your own skin?— But enough of this 
whioh would not have oocurred to me at all, at this time, had It not 
been thus suggested. 

The feeling, which in point of faot ohiefly inflnenoed me in the pre- 
ceding half apology for the supposition of a divining power in the 
human mind, arose out of the oonyiotLon that an age or nation may 
become free from certain prejudices, beliefs, and superstitious praotioes 
in two ways. It may have really risen above them ; or it may have 
fyXLea below them, and become too bad for their continuanoe. The 
rustic would have little reason to thank the philosopher who shoold 
give him true c(«ceptions of ghosts, omens, dreams, and presentiments 
at the price of abandoning his £uth in Providence and in the contlmied 
existence of his fellow-ereatures after their death. The teeth of the 
old serpent sowed by the Oadmuses of French Htaratora under Lewis 
Xy . produced a plenteous crop of such philosophers and trutb-tmrn- 
petevB in the rdgn of his ill-&ted successor. They taught many flurts, 
histories], political, physiological, and ecoleaiaitlflal, diAislDg thafr no- 
tioDB so widely that the very ladies and hafa^<bfessers cfTtgiB beeaoM 
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floBDi enoydopedlste ; and the sole price, whi<di th w sdiolan paid 
for these treasures of new Mght, was to bebere Christianity an impos- 
ture, the Seriptores a forgery, the worship of God superstition, hell a 
&ble, hearen a dream, onr life without proyidence, and onr death 
withont hope. What can be conoeived more natural than the result, 
that self-acknowledged beasts should first act, and next suffer them- 
selves to be treated, as beasts 9 

Thank heaven ! — notwithstanding the attempts of Thomas Paine and 
his compeers, it is not so bad with us. Open infidelity has ceased to 
be a means even of gratifying yamty : for the leaders of the gang 
themselres turned apostates to Satan, as soon as the number of their 
proselytes became so large that atheism ceased to g^ve distinction. 
Nay, it became a mark of original thinking to defend the Creed and 
the Ten Commandments : so the strong minds veered round, and re- 
ligion came again into fashion. But stall I exceedingly doubt, whether 
the superannuation of sundry superstitious fancies be the result of any 
real difibsion of sound thinking in the nation at large. For instance, 
there is now no call for a Picus Mirandula to write seven books 
against astrology. It might seem, indeed, that a single fact like that 
of the loss of Kempenfeldt and his crew, or th^ explosion of the ship 
L^ Orient, would prove to the common sense of tiie most ignorant, that 
even if astrology could be true, the astrologers must be false : for if 
such a sdenoe were possible it could be a sdenoe only for gods. Tet 
Erasmus, the prince of sound common sense, is known to have disap- 
proved of his friend^s hardihood, and did not himself venture be- 
yond skepticism ; and the immortal Newton, to whom more than to 
any other human being Europe owes the purification of its general 
n<^ons concerning the heavenly bodies, studied astrology with much 
earnestness, and did not reject it till he had demonstrated the false- 
hood of all its pretended grounds and principles. The exit of two or 
three superstitions is no more a propf of the entry of good sense, than 
the strangling of a despot at Algiers or Constantinople is a symptom 
of fireedom. If, therefore, not the mere disbelief, but the grounds of 
sudi disbelief must decide the question of our superior illumination, I 
confess that I could not from my own observations on the books and 
conversation of the age vote for the affirmative vrithout much hesita- 
tion. As many errors are despised by men from ignorance as from 
knowledge. Whether that be not the case with regard to divination, 
is a query that rises in my mind (notwithstanding my fuUest convic- 
tion of the non-existence of such a power) as often as I read the 
names of the great statesmen and phUosophers, which Oicero enume- 
rates in the introductory paragraphs of his work de Dwinatume, — 
Soeratei, omneaque Socratiei, * * * phmmigque loeis grcwu auctar 
DmnoerituSy * * * Oratippuaque^ famiUariB naatdr, quem ego parem 
•mrnU FeripateticiB jndioo^ ♦ ♦ * * prauwuionem rerum fiOu/raTum 
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eomprobartmtJ^ Of all the theistic pbiloeophers, Xmophanes was the 
only one who wholly rejected it. A stoicis degeneraHt PanatiuA, nee 
tamen aume est negate vim esse dioinandi^ aed dubitare 9e diadUi Kor 
was this a mere ontward assent to the opinions of the State. Many 
of them subjected the question to the most exquisite arguments^ and 
supported the affirmative not merely by experience, but (especially 
the Stoics, who of all the sects most cultivated psychology) by a 
minute analysis of human nature and its faculties: while on the mind 
of Cicero himself (as on that of Plato wkh regard to a state of retri- 
bution after death) the universality of the faith in all times and coun- 
tries appears to have made the deepest impression. Qentem quidem 
nuUam wdeo^ neque tarn humomam atque doetam^ neque tarn immanem 
tamgue harha/ram^ qtUB non signifiea/rifatv/ra^ et a quibuedam intelUgi 
prcedicique posse eenseatl 

I fear that the decrease in our feelings of reverence towards man- 
kind at large, and our increasing aversion to every opinion not 
grounded in some appeal to the senses, have a larger share in this our 
emancipation from the prejudices of Socrates and Cicero, than reflec- 
tion, insight, or a fair collation of the facts and arguments. For my- 
self, I would much rather see the English people at large believe some- 
what too much than merely just enough, if the latter is to be produced, 
or must be accompanied, by a contempt or neglect of the faith and 
intellect of liieir forefathers. For not to say, what yet is most cer- 
tain, that a people can not believe just enough, and that there are 
errors which no wise man will treat with rudeness, While there is a 
probability that they may be the refraction of some great truth as yet 
below the horizon ; it remains most worthy of our serious considera- 
tion, whether a fancied superiority to their ancestors' intellects must 
not be speedily followed in the popular mind by disrespect for their 
anoestorsMnstitutions. Assuredly it is not easy to place any confi- 
dence in a form of Church or State, of the founders of which we have 
been taught to believe that their philosophy was jargon, and their 
feelings and notions rank superstition. Yet are we never to grow 
wiser ? — ^Are we to be credulous by birthright, and take ghosts, omens, 
visions, and witchcraft, as an heirloom ? — God forbid. A distinction 
must be made, and such a one as shall be equally availing and profit- 
able to men of all ranks. Is this practicable? — ^YesI — ^it exists. It 
is found in the study of the Old and Kew Testament, if only it be 
combined with a spiritual partaking of the Redeemer's Blood, of 
which, mysterious as the symbol may be, the sacramental Wine is no 
mere or arbitrary memento. This is the only certain, and this is the 
universal, preventive of all debasing superstitions ; this is the true 
Heamony (alfta, blood, olvoc, wine) which our Hilton has beantiAiDy 
allegorized in a passage strangely overlooked by all his commentators. 

•ls.Lw.%-^Ed. fib.— JE*. tI«*<.t*l<r-U. 
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• 
B€Ar in mind, retder I the oharacter of a militant Ohriatian, and tii« 
r«ealtB (in this life and the next) of the Redemption by the Blood of 
Christ j; and so peruse the passage : — 

Amongst tbe rest a small unsightly rooty 

Bttt of dlTlne effect, he culled me out: 

The l^ef wee (Urklsh, and had pricklee QB iftf 

But in another country, as he sedd, 

BcNre a bright golden flower, bat not in this soil ! 

Unknown and like esteem'd, and the dull swain 

Traada <m it dai\y with his clouted ahoon ; 

And yet more med'cioal is it Uian that Moly 

That Hermes once to wise Ulysses gave. 

He called tt HflBmony and gave ii me, 

And hade me keep it aa of soTnui use 

'Gainst all enchantments, mildew, blast, or damp, 

Or ghastly fhries* apparition. Oomii. 

These lines might be employed as an amnlet against d^nsions : for 
the man, who is indeed a Ohristlan, will as littLe think oi informing 
himself oonoeming th^ fntnre by dreams or presentiments, as for look- 
ing for a distant ol^eot at broad noonday with a lighted taper in his 
hand. 

But whatever of good and intellectaal onr nature worketh in ns, it 
is our appointed task to render gradoaUy our own work. For all 
things that surround us, and all things that happen unto us, have 
(each doubtless its own providential puipose, but) all one common 
final cause : namely, the increase of conscipnsness in such wise that 
whatever part of ^e terra incognita of our nature the increased con- 
sciousness discovers, our will may conquer and bring into subjection 
to itself under the sovereignty of reason. 

The leading differences between mechanic and vital philosophy may 
all be drawn from one point : namely, l^t the former demanding for 
every mode and act of existence real or possible visibility, knows only 
of distance and nearness, composition (or rather juxtaposition) and 
decomposition, in short the relations of unproductive particles to each 
other ; so that in every instance the result is the exact sum of the 
component quantities, as in arithmetical addition. This is the philos- 
ophy of death, and only of a dead nature can it hold good. In life , 
mudi more in spirit, and in a living and spiritual philosophy, thetwo 

<^gigQ?^p^ poQftiie'^-Pftw^gft aotgaUj, intej^eefttiayifiuBaoh . .Qtbflr, anil 
generate a .hyitor Jhkd,^ includis^ 
uMa etmaj or^ 

To apply tills to the subject of this present comment. The elements 
(the factors, as it were) of religion are reascm and understanding. If 
the composition stopped in itself an understanding thus rationaUzeil 
would lead to the admission of the general doctrines of natural reli- 
gion, the belief of a God, and of immortality ; and probably to an ac- 
quiescence in tbe history and ethics of the Gospel. ^But still it would 
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be a specnlatiye faith) v^^ in l^e natcire pf a tbueorj ; as if tiie main 
object of religion were to solve difficulties for the satiaCaciiQavPf flbe 
intellect. Kow this state of mind, wbich^alaalia tha. state of too 
many among onr self-entitled rational religipjdata^„ AJOOfii:© ..halaooe 
oir compromise of the two powers, not that liying and generative jn- 
'terpenetration of both which would give bfting to ftflfifintial.religifift.jr~ 
to the religi.Qu at the birlii of which i«d recme tks<ipi»iU4>/adoptdany 
iohere^ we cry Abha^ Father ; iM BpmliUe^ Im u m^ v ntaMU with 
Imr spirit^ that we ar» the children of God, (Rom. viii. 15, 14,) In 
religion there is no abstraction. To the unity and infinity of the Di- 
vine Natore^ of which It is the partaker, it adds the fulness, and to 
the fulness, the i^rao^ ap^^ tjie oreativie oTerflowing, That which in- 
tuitively it at once beholds and adores^ .praying always, and rejoicing 
always^-that doth it tend to become. In all things and in each thing 
— ^for the Almighty Gk>odness doth not create generalities or abide in 
abstractions — ^in each, the meanest, object it bears witness to a mys^ 
tery of infinite solution. Thus beholding as in a glass the glory of the 
Lord^ it is ^tanged into the same image from glory to glory, (2 Cor. 

iii. 18.) Fnr »^ it ia hnm and xiQt ma^ftu!?fl. r?J!lgt At gTP^- -^ it is 

the image or symbol of its great object, by the organ of this similitude, 
as by an eye, it seeth that same image throughout the creation ; and 
from the same cause sympathizeth with all creation in its groans to 
be redeemed. For we hnow that the whole creation groaneth and i/ror 
wiileth in tamest expectation (Rom. viii. 20^28) of a renewal of its 
forfeited power, the power, namely, of retiring into that image, which 
is its substantial form and true li{e, from the vanity of self, which then 
only is when for itself it hath ceased to be. Even s o doth religion 
finitely express the unity of the infinite Spirit by being a tbtaT&ct ©r 
the soul. !2jDid~eWn"8o dot^'it re fulness by its depth, by 

lis substantiality, and K^n ftlUpAryfl^inpr vityi wfti»iY^f,||;Yy>iin>> — ^relax- 
ing the rigid, consolidating the>disBolute, and giving cohesion to that 
which is about to sink down and fall abroad, as into the dust and 
crumble of the grave — ^is a life within life^ evermore organizing the 
soul anew. ^ ^ 

Kor doth it express the fulness only of the Spirit. It likewise rep- 
resents his overflowing by its communicativeness, budding and blos- 
soming forth in all earnestness of persuasion, and in aU words of sound 
doctrine : while, like the citron in a genial soil and climate, it bears a 
golden fruitage of good-works at the same time, the example waxing 
in contact with the exhortation, as the ripe orange beside the opening 
orange-flower. Yea, even his creativeness doth it shadow out by its 
own powers of impregnation and production (being swih a one as 
Paul the aged, amd also a prisoner for Jesm Christ, who begat to a 
Ucely hope his sort, Onesi/m/as in his bonds) regenerating in and through 
the Spirit the slaves of corruption, and fiigitives from a far greater 
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and harder master tban Philemon. Th f love ^ f God^ and thftrftfWrfl 
God himself who is love, religion strives to express by love, and meas- 
nres its ^ow^ by the increase and activity of its love. For Ohris- 
tian love is the last an? diviiiiestlbiirth, the harmony, nnity, and god- 

i'Eke transfigoralioh of aQ the vital, intellectnal, moral, and spiritnal 
powers. Kow it manifests itself as. the spark^^^lTeblaffien^^^ 
of well-doing in gifts and in labors ; and now as a silent fountain of 
patience and long-snfTering, the ftdness of which no hatred or perse- 
cution can ezhanst or diminish ; a more than conqneror in the per- 
snasion, that neither dea^ nor life, nor a/ngeU, nor prine^oalities, nor 
powerty nor thinga present, nor thinge to come, nor height, nor depth, 
nor any other ereatwre, ehaU J>e dMe to separate it from the love of Qod 
which ie in Christ Jesus the Lord. (Bom. viii. 88, 89.) 

From Grod^s love through his Son, cmoified for ns from the begin- 
ning of the world, religion begins: and in love towards Qod and the 
creatures of God it hath its end and completion. O, how heaven-like 
it is to sit among brethren at the feet of a minister who speaks nnder 

ithe influence of love and is heard under the same influence I For all 
abiding and spiritual knowledge, infused into a grateful and affection- 
ate feUow-Christian, is as the ehild of the mind that infuses it The 
delight which be gives he receives ; and in that bright and liberal 
hour the gladdeneH preacher can scarce gather the ripe produce of to- 
day without discovering and looking forward to the green fruits and 
embryons, the heritage and reversionary wealth of the days to 
come ; tiU he bursts forth in prayer and thanksgiving — The harvest 
truly is plenteous, hut the IdboreTS few, gracious Lord of the 
harvest, send forth loiborers into thy harvest! There is no difference 
between Jew and Greek, Thou, Lord, over all, a/rt rich to aU that 
eaU upon thee. But how shall they call on him in whom they hone 
not believed t amd how shall they believe in him of whom they ha/ce not 
heard f and how shall they hea/r without a preacher t and how shall 
they preach except they be sentf And 01 how beautiful upon the 
mountains a/re His feet of him that bringeth good tidings, that publish- 
eth peace, that bringeth glad tidings of good things, that pubUsheth 
salvation ; that saith unto the captive soul. Thy Qod reigneth / God 
manifested in the flesh hath redeemed thee ! Lord qf the harvest, send 
for^ lahorers into thy harvest. 

Join with me, reader! in the fervent prayer that we may seek 
witliin us what we can never find elsewhere, that we may find within 
us what no words can put there, that one only true religion, which 
elevateth knowing into being, which is at once the science of being, 
and the being and the life of all genuine science. 
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(C.) 

Kot witiipnt great hesitaticm should I express a suspicion concern- 
ing the genuineness of any the least important passage in the New 
Testament, unless I oo^cl adduce the most conclusive evidence from 
the earliest manuscripts and commentators, in support of its interpo- 
lation : well knowing that such permission has already op^ied a door 
to the most fearful license. It is indeed, in its consequences, no less 
than an assumed right of picking and choosing our religion out of the 
Scriptures. Most assuredly I would never hazard a suggestion of this 
kind in any instance in which the retention or the omission of the 
words could make the slightest difference with regard to fsuct, mira- 
cle, or precept. Still less would I start the question, where the hy- 
poihms of their interpolation could be wrested to the discountenan- 
cing of any art{cl0 of doctrine concerning which dissension existed : 
no, not though the doubt or disbelief of the doctrine had been con- 
fined to those, whose faith ibw but themselves would honor with the 
name of Christianity ; however reluctant we might be, both from the 
courtesies of social life and the nobler charities of humility, to with- 
hold from the persons themselves the title of Christians. 

But as there is nothing in Matthew xii. 40, which would fall within 
this general rule, I dare permit myself to propose the query, whether 
there does not exist internal evidence of its being a gloss of some 
unlearned, though pious, Christian of the first century, which has 
slipt into the text ? The following are my reasons. 1. It is at all 
events a comment on the words of our Saviour, and no part of his 
speech. 2. It interrupts the course and breaks down the application 
of our Lord's argument, as addressed to men who from their unwil- 
lingness to sacrifice their vain traditions, gainful hypocrisy, and pride 
both of heart and of demeanor, demanded a miracle for the confirma- 
tion of moral truths that must have borne witness to their own divin- 
ity in the consciences of all who had not rendered themselves con- 
science-proof. 8. The text strictly taken is irreconcilable with the 
fact as it is afterwards related, and as it is universally accepted. I at 
least remember no calculation of time, according to which the inter- 
space from Friday evening to the earliest dawn of Sunday morning, 
could be represented as three days and three nights. As three days 
our Saviour hims^f speaks of it (John ii. 19) and so it would be de- 
scribed in common language as well as according to the use of the 
Jews ; but I can find no other part of Scripture which authorizes the 
phrase of three nights. This gloss is not found either in the repeti- 
tion of the circumstances by Matthew himself (xvi. 4), nor in Mark 
(viii. 12), nor in Luke (xii. 54). Mark's narration doth indeed most 
strikingly confirm my second reason, drawn from the purpose of our 
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Saviour's argument : for the allnsioii to the prophet Jonas is omitted 
altogether, and the refusal therefore rests on the depravity of the ap- 
plicants, as proved by the wantonness of l^e application itself. All 
signs must have been useless to snch men as long as the great sign of 
the times, the call to rei)entance, remained without effect. 4. The 
gloss corresponds with the known fondness of tke earlier Jewish con- 
verts, and indeed of the Christians in general of the first centnry, to 
bring ont in detail and into exact sqnare every acoonmiodation of the 
Old Testament, which they either found in the Gospels, or made for 
themselves. It is too notorious into what strange fancies (not always 
at safe distance from dangerous errors) the oldest uninspired writers 
of the Ohristian Church were seduced by this passion of transmuting 
without Scriptural authority incidents, names, and even mere sounds 
of the Hebrew Scriptures, into Evangelical types and correspondences. 
An additional reason may perhaps occur to those who alone would 
be qualified to appreciate its force : namely, to Biblical scholars fa- 
miliar with the opinions and arguments of sundry doctors, Babbinioal 
as well as Christian, respecting the first «hd second chapter of Jonah. 

(D.) 

In all ages of the Christian Church, and in the later period of the 
Jewish (that is, as soon as from their acquaintance first with the 
Oriental, and afterwards with the Greek, philosophy the precursory 
and preparative infiuences of the Gospel began to work) there have 
existed individuals (Laodiceans in spirit, minims in faith, and nomi- 
nalists in philosophy) who mistake outlines for substance, and distinct 
images for clear conceptions ; with whom, therefore, not to be a thing 
is the same as not to be at all. The contempt in which such persons 
hold the works and doctrines of all theologians before Grolins, and 
of all philosophers before Locke and Hartley (at least before Bacon 
and Hobbes), is not accidental, nor yet altogether owing to that epi^ 
demic of a proud ignorance occasioned by a diffused sciolism, which 
gave a sickly and hectic showiness to the latter half of the last cen- 
tury. It is a real instinct of self-defence acting offensively by antici- 
pation. For the authority of all the greatest names of antiquity is 
full and decisive against them ; and man, by the very nature of his 
birth and growth, is so much tiie creature of authority, that there is 
no way of effectually resisting it, but by undermining the reverence 
for the past in toto. Thus, the Jewish Prophets have, forsooth, a 
certain degree of antiquarian value, as bein^ the only specimens ex- 
tant of the oracles of a barbarous tribe ; the Evangelists are to be in- 
terpreted with a due allowance for their superstitious prejudices 
concerning evil spirits, and St. Paul never suffers them to forget that 
he bad been brought up at th^ f^t of a Jewish Rabbi t The Greeks 
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indeed were a fine people in works of taste ; but as to their philoso- 
phers — ^the writings of Plato are smoke and flash from the witch's 
caldron of a disturbed imagination :—Aristotle^s works a quickset 
hedge of fruitless and thorny distinctions ; and all the philosophers 
before Plato and Aristotle fablers and allegorizers I 

But these men haye had their day : and there are signs of the 
times clearly announcing that that day is verging to its dose. Even 
now there are not a few, on whose convictions it will not be uninflu- 
encive to know, that the power, by which men are led to the truth 
of things, instead of their appearances, was deemed and entitled the 
living and substantial Word of Qod by "the soundest of the Hebrew 
Doctors ; that the eldest and most profound of the Greek philosophers 
demanded assent to their doctrine, mainly as ao^la ^eoirapddoToc, thai 
is, a traditionary wisdom that had its origin in inspiration ; that these 
men referred the same power to the itvp deiCn^ov inb dioucowroc Aoyov ; 
and that they were scarcely less express tiian their scholar Philo Ju- 
dsBus, in their affirmations of the Logos, as no mere attribute or qual- 
ity, no mode of abstraction, no personification, but literally and mys- 
teriously D&U8 alter et iAem, 

When education has disciplined the minds of our gentry for aus- 
terer study ; wjien educated men shall be ashamed to look abroad 
for truths that can be only found witiiin ; within themselves they 
will discover, intuitively will they discover, the .^distinctions between 
iheligkt that Ughteih enery man that eomethinto the world; and the 
understanding, which forms the peeuUum of each man, as different in 
extent and value from another man's understanding, as his estate may 
be from his neighbor's estate. The words of St. John i. 7''12, are in 
their whole extent interpretable of the understanding, which derives 
its rank and mode of being in the human race (that is, as far as it 
may be contrasted with the instinct of the dog or elephant, in all, 
which constitutes it human understanding) from the universal light. 
This light comes therefore as to its own. Being r^ected, it leaves 
the understanding to a world of dreams and darkness : for in it alone 
is life and the life is the light of men. What then but apparitions can 
remain to a philosophy, which strikes death through all things vis- 
ible and invisible; satisfies itself then only when it can explain 
those abstractions of the outward senses, which by an unconscious 
irony it names indifferentiy facts and phcdrumiefMi^ mechanically — 
that is, by the laws of death; and brands with the name of mysti- 
cism every solution grounded in life, or the powers and intuitions of 
life! 

On the other hand, if the light be received by faith, to such under- 
standings it delegates the privilege (k^waiav) to become sons of God, 
expanding while it elevates, even as the beams of the sun incorporate 
^th the mist, and make its natural darkness and earthly nature the 
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bearer and interpreter of their own ^ory. '£dv fi^ irurreCanre, ob fJf 



Tlie very same tmtii is found in a fragment of the Ephesian Hera- 
ditne, preserved by Stobnns. Si>p vw^ T^wrac laxv^e<r&(u xpfl t^ 
{trv9 fravT(av rp^^ovroi ydp navrec ol dv&pwinvoi vooi {nrd ivdc tov ^eiou 
(A^ov') Kparei yap roaoirrov ^Kotrov i:&e7iei, koI i^apKei trdai koI irepiyiverai* 
•—To disconrse rationally (if we would render the discnrsiye nnder- 
standing disoonrse of reason) it behooves ns to derive strength firom 
that which is common to all men (the light that lighteth every man^. 
For all hnman understandings are nourished by the one Divine Word, 
whose power is commensurate with his will, and is sufficient for all 
and overfloweth (shineth in darhMse^ cmd is not contained therein^ or 
eomprehended hy the darknese). 

This was Heraclitus, whose book is nearly six hundred years older 
than the Oospel of St. John, and who was proverbially entitled the 
Dark (6 ffKoreivec). But it was a darkness which Socrates would not 
oondemn,t and which would probably appear to enlightened Chris- 
tiaos the darkness of prophecy, had the work, which Jlie hid in the 
temple, been preserved to us. But obscurity is a word of many 
meanings. It may be in the subject ; it may be in the author ; or it 
may be in the reader ; — and this again may originate in the state of 
the reader^s heart ; or in that of his capacity ; or in his temper ; or 
in his accidental associations. Two kinds are especially pointed out 
by the divine Plato in his Sophistes. The beau^ of liie original is 
beyond my reach. On my anxiety to give the fidness of the thought, 
I must ground my excuse for construing rather than translating. The 
fidelity of the version may well atone for its harshness in a passage 
that deserves a meditation beyond the ministry of words, even the 
words of Plato himself, though in them, or nowhere, are to be heard 
the sweet sounds, that issued from the head of Menmon at the touch 
of light. — " One thing is the hardness to be understood of the sophist, 
another that of the philosopher. The former retreating into the ob- 
scurity of that v^ich hath not true being (rov yui) 6vtoc\ and by long 
intercourse accustomed to the same, is hard to be known on account 
of the duskiness of the place. But the philosopher by contemplation 
of pure reason evermore approximating to the idea of true being 
(rov &vToc) is by no means easy to be seen on account of the splendor 
of that region. For the intellectual eyes of the many flit, and are in- 
capable of looking fixedly toward the God-like."^ 

* Senn. IIL—Ed. 

f Diogenes Laertius has preserved the characteristic criticism of Socra- 
tes, ^aai <r "Eipiiridip; air^ Sovra rov 'Hpa/cAe/rov avyypoji/ia, ipecScu, Ti 
^okH ; rbv di ipdvai, 'A fihf avvfjKa, yevvaia' olfiai 6t, Kal a fi^ awijKa' TrAi^v 
Ay^'ov yi rivog delrai Ko\v[iprjTov, IL v. 7. — Ed, 
X The paatage la :— 

SE. Tdv fUv 6H ^{^<ro^ iv roiovrt^ rivl roitt^ koI vHv koI iveira dvev- 
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There are, I am aware, persons who willingly admit, that not in 
articles of faith alone, but in the heights of geometry, and even in 
the necessary first principles of natural philosophy, there exist truths 
of apodictic force in reason, which the mere understanding strives in 
Tain to comprehend. Take, as an'instance, the descending series of 
infinites in every finite, a position which involves a contradiction for 
the understanding, yet follows demonstrably from the very definition 
of body, as that which fills a space. For wherever there is a space 
filled, there must be an extension to be divided. When therefore 
maxims generalized from appearances (phamomena) are applied to 
substances ; when rules, abstracted or deduced from forms in time 
and space, are used as measures of spiritual being, yea even of l^e 
Divine Kature which can not be compared or classed (Far my thoitffhts 
are not your thoughts^ neither a/re your ways my wa/y%^ saith the Lord, 
Isaiah ]v. 8) ; such professors can not but protest against the whole 
process, as grounded on a gross metaibaais el^ d^h) yhoc. Yet still 
they are disposed to tolerate it as a sort of sanative counter-excite- 
ment, that holds in check the more dangerous disease of Methodism. 
But I more than doubt of both ihe positions. I do not think Meth- 
odism, Oalvinistic or Wesleyan, the more dangerous disease; and 
even if it were, I should deny that it is at all likely to be counteracted 
by the rational Christianity of our modem Alogi (?^yoc iriareug aXoyoc 1) 
who, mistaking unity for sameness, have been pleased, by a misnomer 
not less contradictory to their own tenets than intolerant to those of 
Christians in general, to entitle themselves Unitarians. The two con- 
tagions attack each a wholly different class of minds and tempers, 
and each tends to produce and justify the other, accordingly as the 
predisposition of the patient may chance to be. If fanaticism be as 
a fire in the flooring of the Church, the idolism of the unspiritualized 
understanding is the dry rot in its beams and timbers. T^piv xph 
opewveiv fidXXov ij nypKoinv,^ sajB Heraclitus.* It is not the sect of 
Unitarian Dissenters, but the spirit of Unitarianism in the members 
of the Church that alarms me. To what open revilings, and to what 
whispered slanders, I subject my name by this public avowal, I well 

prjaofiev, kcLv ^jjTCfieVf ISeiv /i^ ;taAe7rdv hfopy&g kclI tovtov, irepov fii^ rpo- 
irov if T£ Tov ao^ioTov x<^^t''^0Tijg 1i re tovtov. 

GEAI. IIcJc ; 

EE. *0 fitv dirodidpaoKuv etc r^ toO itfj &vTog aKOTeivorffra, rpi^y irpo- 
aarrro/ievoc air^g, did rd OKoreiv^ tov Tonov Karavo^aai ;f o^irof . ^ yap ; 

GEAI. 'EoiKcv, 

SE. 'O Si ye ^ikoao^, ry tov bvTog dtt Sid hryiofiuv npooKeifievoc 
I6e<ff Sid rd Xa/iirpdv at5 r^f X^P^ oiSofUJC eimer^c d^ijvcu' rd ydp r^f tuv 
voX2mv rifvxvc ^^MTa Koprepelv irpdc rd Oeiotf d^optUvra ddwara, 1.84. 

DIog. Liflrt., ix. Lr— JBtf. 
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know : Airiarovc ydp rivdc dvai hrunv^tw ^HpAttXeiroc, ^v^nv, dKovaai ohK 
hri^ofihfovc o{f& elneiv dXkd xai, Kvvef 6g, ffaC^avaiv &v av fi^ yiviMSKjfMSi, 

(E.) 

The aooomplished author of the Arcadia, the star of serenest brfl- 
lianoe in the glorions constellation of Elizabeth's conrt, our England's 
Sir Philip Sidney, the paramount gentleman of Europe, the poet, 
warrior, and statesman, held high converse with Spenser on the idea 
of snpersensnal beanty ; on all ^^ earthly fair and amiable,'' as the 
symbol of that idea ; and on music and poesy as its living educts. 
With the same genial reverence did the younger Algernon commune 
with Harrington and Milton on the idea of a perfect State ; and in 
what sense it is true, that the men (that is, the aggregate of the in- 
habitants of a country at any one time) are made for the State, not 
the State for the men. But tiiese lights shine no longer, or for a few. 
Exeunt : and enter in their stead Holofemes and Costard, masked as 
Metaphysics and Oommon-Sense. And these too have their ideas. 
The former has an idea that Hume, Hartley, and Oondillac, have ex- 
ploded all ideas, but those of sensation ; he has an idea that he was 
particularly pleased with the fine idea of the last-named philosopher, 
that there is no absurdity in asking What color virtue is of? inas- 
much as the proper philosophic answers would be black, blue, or 
bottle-green, according as the coat, waistcoat, and small clothes might 
chance to be of the person, the series of whose motions had excited 
the sensations, which formed our idea of virtue. The latter has no 
idea of a better-flavored haunch of venison than he dined off at the 
Albion. He admits that the French have an excellent idea of cook- 
ing in general, but holds that their best cooks have no more, idea of 
dressing a turtle than the gourmands themselves, at Paris, have any 
real idea of the true taste and color of the fat. 

It is not impossible that a portion of the high value attached of late 
years to the dates and margins of our old folios and quartos may be 
transferred to their contents. Even now there exists a shrewd sus- 
picion in the minds of reading men, that not only Plato and Aristotle, 
but even Scotus Erigena,* and the schoolmen from Peter Lombardf 
to Duns Scotus,! are not such mere blockheads, as they pass for with 
those who have never perused a line of their writings. What the re- 
sults may be, should this ripen into conviction, I can but guess. Bnt 
all history seems to favor the persuasion I entertain, that in every age 
the speculative philosophy in general acceptance, the metaphysical 
opinions that happen to be predominant, will influence the theology 
of that age. Whatever is proposed for the belief, as true, must have 

• He died at Oxford in 896,— Ed, f He died Bishop of Paris in 1164.— J». 

t He died in 1308.— j&i. 
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been previoiiBly admitted by reason as possible, as involving no con- 
tradiction to the nniversal forms or laws of thought, no incompati- 
bility in the terms of the proposition ; and the determination on this 
head belongs exclusively to the science of metaphysics. In each article 
of faith embraced on conviction, the mind determines, first intuitively 
on its logical possibility ; secondly, discursively, on its analogy to 
doctrines already believed, as well as on its correspondence to the 
wants and faculties of our nature ; and thirdly, historically, on the 
direct and indirect evidences. But the probability of an event is a part 
of its historic evidence, and constitutes its presumptive proof, or the evi- 
dence d priori, Now as the degree of evidence d, posteriori, requisite in 
order to a satisfactory proof of the actual occurrence of any fact stands, 
in an inverse ratio the strength or weakness of the evidence d priori 
(that is, a fact probable in itself may be believed on slight testimony) ; 
it is muiifest that of the three factors, by which the mind is deter- 
jnined to the admission or rejection of the point in question, the last, 
the historical, must be greatiy influenced by the second, analogy, and 
thair both depend on the first, logical congruity, not indeed as their 
cause or preconstituait, but as their indispensable condition ; so that 
the very inquiry concerning them is preposterous (<j6^iafi6 tov i^ipov 
vporipov) as long as the first remains undetermined. Again: the 
history of human opinions (ecclesiastical and philosophical history) 
confirms by manifold instances, what attentive consideration of the 
position itself might have authorized us to presume, namely, that on 
all such subjects as are out of the sphere of the senses, and therefore 
incapable of a direct proof from outward experience, the question 
whether any given position is logically impossible (incompatible with 
reason) or only incomprehensible (that is, not reducible to the forms 
of sense, namely, time and space, or those of the understanding, 
namely, quantity, quality, and relation) in other words, the question, 
whether an assertion be in itself inconceivable, or only by us un- 
imaginable, will be decided by each individual according to the po- 
sitions assumed as first principles in the metaphysical system which 
he has previously adopted. Thus the existence of a Supreme Beason, 
the creator of the material universe, involved a contradiction for a 
disciple of Epicurus, Who had convinced himself that causative thought 
was tantamount to something out of nothing or substance out of 
shadow, and incompatible with the axiom, 2^ihU ex nihUo : While on 
the contrary to a Platonist this position, that thought or mind essen- 
tially, wlsensu eminentiy is causative, is necessarily pre-supposed in 
every other truth, as that without which every fact of experience 
would involve a contradiction in reason. Now it is not denied that 
the framers of our Church Liturgy, Homilies and Articles, entertained 
metaphysical opinions irreconcilable in their first principles with the 
system of speculative philosophy which has been taught in this coun- 
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try, md oolif not vmrcfMlljr neared, smee liie —iiluil and goi- 
enOly beliered defect of the ffisbop of Woraester (the exedksnt StO- 
lingfleet) in fai§ femoos ooatrorenj with Mr. Locke. AaBiiredlT 
therefore H u well worth the eonsidefation of our dei^ whether it 
b at all probable in itiel^ or congmooa with experknee, that the dis- 
pnted Articles of our Church de recetmUM et ^ndendig should be 
adopted with wngfawieiw of heart, and in the li^^ of knoidedge,when 
the grounds and first philoeopfaj, on which the finunero themselTeB 
rested the antecedent credibility (may we not add even the rerelabil- 
ity 7) of the Articles in question, have been exchanged for i^iiidples 
the most dissimilar, if not contrary ? It may be said and trdy, that 
the Scriptores, and not metaf^yilcal systems, are our best and ulti- 
mate anthority. And doubtless, on Revelation we mnst rely for the 
troth of the doctrines. Tet what is conndered incapable of being 
conceived as possible, will be deemed incapable of having been re- 
vealed as real : and that philosophy has hitherto had a negative voice, 
as to the interpretation of the Scr^tnres in high and doctrinal points, 
is proved by the conrse of argoment adopted in the controversial 
Yolnmes of all the orthodox divines from Origen to Bishop Boll, as 
well as by the very different sense attached to the same texts by 
the disciples of the modem fnetaphynque^ wherever they have been 
at liberty to form their own creeds according to their own expon- 
tions. 

I repeat the qnestion then : is it likely, that the faith of onr ances- 
tors will be retained when their philosophy is rejected, — rejected d 
priori^ as baselesd notions not worth inqniring into, as obsolete eirore 
which it wonld be slaying the slain to confute? Shonld the answer 
be- in the negative, it wonld be no strained inference that the Olergy 
at least, as the conservators of the national faith, and tiie accredited 
representatives of learning in general amongst us, might with great 
advantage to their own peace of mind qualify themselves to judge for 
themselves concerning the comparative worth and solidity g{ the two 
schemes. Let them make the experiment, whether a patient re- 
hearing of their predecessor's cause, with enough of predilection for the 
men to counterpoise the prejudices against their system, might not 
induce them to move for a new trial ; — a result of no mean impor- 
tance in my opinion, were it on this account alone, that it would re- 
call certain ex-dignitaries in the book-republic from their long exile 
on the shelves of our public libraries to their old familiar station on 
the reading desks of our theological students. However strong the 
presumption were in favor of principles authorized by names that 
must needs be so dear and venerable to a minister of the Ohuroh in 
England, as those of Hooker, Whitaker, Field, Donne, Selden, Stil- 
lingfleet--(ma80uline intellects, formed under the robust discipline of 
•n age memorable for keenness of research, and ux)n industry)— yet no 
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nndne preponderance from any previous weight in this scale will be 
apprehended by minds capable of estimating the counter-weights, 
which it mast first bring to a balance in the scale opposite. The ob> 
stinacy of opinions that have always been taken for granted, opinions 
unassailable even by the remembrance of a doubt, the silent accrescence 
of belief from the unwatched depositions of a general, never-contra- 
dicted, hearsay; the concurring suffrage of modern books, all pre-sup- 
posing or re-assertiug the same principles with the same confidence, and 
with the same contempt for all prior systems ; — and among these, works 
of highest authority, appealed to in our Legislature, and lectured on at 
our Universities ; lie very books, perhaps, that called forth our own 
first efforts in thinking ; the solutions and confutations in which must 
therefore have appeared ten-fold more satisfactory from their having 
given us our first information of the difficulties to be solved, of the 
opinions to be confuted. — ^Verily, a clergyman's partiality towards the 
tenets of his forefathers must be intense beyond all precedent, if it 
can more than sustain itself against antagonists so strong in them- 
selves, and with such mighty adjuncts. 

Nor in this enumeration dare I (though fully aware of the obloquy 
to which I am exposing myself) omit the noticeable fact, that we have 
attached a portion even of our national glory (not only to the system 
itself, that system of disguised and decorous Epicureanism, which has 
been the only orthodox philosophy of the last hundred years ; but 
also, and more emphatically) to the name of the assumed father of 
thesystem, whoraised it to its present pride of place, and almost uni- 
versal acceptance throughout Europe. And how was this effected? 
Extrinsically, by all the causes, consequences, and accompaniments 
of the Kevolutioji in 1688 : by all the opinions, interests, and passions, 
which counteracted by the sturdy prejudices of the malcontents with 
the Revolution ; qualified by the compromising character of its chief 
conductors ; not more propelled by the spirit of enterprise and hazard 
in our commercial towns, than kept in check by the characteristic via 
mertUB of the peasantry and landholders ; both parties cooled and 
lessoned by the equal failure of the destruction, and of the restora- 
tion, of monarchy ;— it was effected extrinsically, I say, by the same 
influences, which— (not in and of themselves, but with all these and 
sundry other modifications)— combined under an especial control of 
Provid^ice to perfect and secure l^e mfjestio temple of the British 
Constitution : — ^but the very same which in France, withoat this prov- 
idential counterpoise, overthrew the motley fabrioof feudal oppres* 
sion to buHd up in its stead the madhouse of Jaoobinism. Intiinsi- 
cally, and as far as the philosophic scheme itself is alone coneemed, 
it was effected by the mixed policy and honhomtnUy with which th« 
anri&or contrived to retain in his celebrated work whatever the system 
possesses of soothing for the indolence, and of flattering Coy ^<b^«sfib?3 ^ 

VOL. I. X 
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of men^s average miderstaiidings : while he kept out of eight all its 
darker features which ontrage the instinctive faith and moral feelings 
of mankind, ingenionsly threading-on the 4ried and shrivelled, yet 
still wholesome and nntritions, frnits placked from the rich grafts of 
ancient wisdom, to the barren and worse than barren fig-tree of the 
mechanic philosophy. Thus, the sensible Christians, the angels of ths 
church of Laodicea^ with the nnmerons and mighty sect of their ad- 
mirers, delighted with the discovery that they could purchase the de- 
cencies and the creditableness of religion at so small an expenditure 
of faith, extolled the work for its pious conclusions : while the infi- 
dels, wiser in their generation than the children (at least than these 
nominal children) of light, eulogized it with no less zeal for the sake 
of its principles and assumptions, and with the foresight of those ob- 
vious and only legitimate conclusions, that might and would be de- 
duced from them. Great at all times and almost incalculable are the 
influences of party spirit in exaggerating contemporary reputation; 
but never perhaps from the first syllable of recorded time were they 
exerted under such a concurrence and conjunction of fortunate acci- 
dents, of helping and furthering events and circumstances, as in the 
instance of Mr. Locke. 

I am most fully persuaded, that the principles both of taste, morals, 
and religion taught in our most popular compendia of moral and po- 
litical philosophy, natural theology, evidences of Christianity, and the 
like, are false, injurious, and debasing. But I am likewise not less 
deeply convinced that all the well-meant attacks on the writings of 
modem infidels and heretics, in support either of the miracles or of 
the mysteries of the Christian religion, can be of no permanent util- 
ity, while the authors themselves join in the vulgar appeal to common 
sense as the one infallible judge in matters, which become subjects of 
philosophy only, because they involve a contradiction between this 
common sense and our moral instincts, and require therefore an arbi- 
ter, which containing both eminenter must be higher than either. We 
but mow down the rank misgrowth instead of cleansing the soil, as long 
as we ourselves protect and manure, as the pride of our garden, a tree 
of false knowledge, which looks fair and showy and variegated with 
fruits not its own, that hang from the branches which have at various 
times been ingrafted on its stem ; but from the roots of which under 
ground the runners are sent off, that shoot up at a distance and bring 
forth the true and natural crop. I will speak plainly, though in so 
doing I must bid defiance to all the flatterers of the foUy and foolish 
self-opinion of the half-instructed many. The articles of our Church, 
and the true principles of government and social order, will never be 
effectually and consistentiy maintained against their antagonists till 
the champions have themselves ceased to worship the same Baal with 
tieir enemies, till they liav€> ca.at out the common idol from the re- 
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cesses of their own convictions, and with it the whole service and 
ceremonial of idolism. While all parties agree in their abjnration of 
Plato and Aristotle, and in their contemptuous neglect of the School- 
men and the scholastic logic, without which the excellent Selden (that 
genuine English mind whose erudition, broad, deep, and manifold as 
it was, is yet less remarkable than his robust healthful common sense) 
affirms it impossible for a divine thoroughly to comprehend or reputa- 
bly to defend the whole undiminished and unadulterated scheme of 
Catholic faith, while all alike preassume, with Mr. Locke, that the 
mind contains only the reHques of the senses, and therefore proceed 
with him to explain the substance from the shadow, the voice from 
the echo, — ^they can but detect each the other's inconsistencies. The 
champion of orthodoxy will victoriously expose the bald and staring 
incongruity of the Socinian scheme with the language of Scripture, 
and with the final causes of all revealed religion : — ^the Socinian will 
retort on the orthodox the incongruity of a belief in mysteries with 
his own admissions concerning the origin, and nature of all tenable 
ideas, and as triumphantly expose the pretences of believing in a 
form of words, to which the believer himself admits that he can at- 
tach no consistent meaning. Lastly, the godless materialist, as the 
only consistent because the only consequent reasoner, will secretly 
laugh at both. If these sentiments should be just, the consequences 
are so important that every well-educated man, who has given proofs 
that he has at least patiently studied the subject, deserves a patient 
hearing. Had I not the authority of the greatest and noblest intel- 
lects for at least two thousand years on my side, yet from the vital 
interest of the opinions themselves, and their natural, unconstrained, 
and (as it were) spontaneous coalescence with the faith of the Catho- 
lic Church (they being, moreover, the opinions of its most eminent 
Fathers), I might appeal to all orthodox Christians, whether they ad- 
here to the faith only or both to the faith and forms of the Church, 
in the words of my motto: Ad Uthcec qucMO vos, qttaliacunque prima 
videcmtur aapeePu attendite^ ut qui <Ddbisfor8an insanire ^oidea/r, saltern 
quibus insaniam rationibua cognascMis, 

There are still a few, however, young men of loftiest minds, and 
the very stuff out of which the sword and shield of truth and honor 
are to be made, who will not withdraw all confidence from the writer, 

although 

Tistrne, that passionate for ancient tratha 
And honoring with religions lore the great 
Of elder times, he hated to excess, 
With an unquiet and intolerant scorn, 
The hollow puppets of a hollow age 
Ever idolatrous, and changing ever 
Its worthless idols!* 



♦ Poet. Works, VII. p. 153.— Ed. 
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a few there are, who will still less be iikiisposed to follow bim in his 
milder mood, whenever their Friend, 

Plereiag the long-neglecied holy cave» 
Tbe haunt obicare of Old Philoaophj, 
ShaU bid with lifted torch its starry walk 
Sparkle, as erst they sparkled to the flame 
Of odorous lamp* tmided by saint and sage !* 

I have hinted, above, at the necessity of a glossary, and I will con- 
clude these supplementary remarks with a nomenclature of the prin- 
cipal terms which occur in the elements of^speculative philosophy, in 
their old and rightful sense, according to my belief; at all events the 
sense in which I have myself employed them. The most general term 
(ffemis summum) belonging to the speculative intellect, as distinguished 
from acts of the will, is Representation, or (still better) Presentation. 

A conscious Presentation, if it refers exclusively to the subject, as 
a modification of his own state of being, is = Sensation. 

The same if it refers to an Object, is = Perception. 

A Perception, immediate and individual, is = an Intuition. 

The same, mediate, and by means of a character or mark common 
to several things, is = a Conception. 

A Conception, extrinsic and sensuous, is = a Fact, or a Cognition. 

The same, purely mental and abstracted from the forms of the un- 
derstanding itself = a Notion. 

A notion may be realized, and becomes cognition ; but that which 
is neither a sensation nor a perception, that which is neither individual- 
(that is, a sensible intuition) nor general (that is, a conception), which 
neither refers to outward facts, nor yet is abstracted from the forms 
of perception contained in the understanding ; but which is an educt 
of the imagination actuated by the pure reason, to which there neither 
is nor can be an adequate correspondent in the world of the senses ; — 
this and this alone is = an Idea. Whether ideas are regulative only, 
according to Aristotle and Kant ; or likewise constitutive, and one 
with the power and life of nature, according to Plato, and Plotinus 
(ev 7J)y(^ Cw^ h>i «o^ h ^^^ ^ T^ ^<3f tijv dvd-puircjv) is the highest prob- 
lem of philosophy, and not part of its nomenclature, t 

• Poetical Works, VII. p. 15i,^Ed. 

t See Table Talk, VI. p. 295.-JEd. See also Kant's RrUik der reinen remunft • con- 
clusion of the chapter Fan den Idun iiberhaupt.—^m. Ed, 
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Adam, 267, note, 289. 

Allegory, 805, 306. 

Annihilation, 300. 

Atonement, 307-317. 

Baptism, 319, 333. 

Belief, grounds of, 215, et seq. 

Cause and effect, law of, 272, note. 

Christianity, evidences of, 233, 263. 

doctrines peculiar to, 229. 

Conscience, 185, 186. 

Election, 207-223. 

Faith, 302, 307. 

Fall of man", 195, 196^. 

God's existence, proofs of^ 220, 221. 

Instinct, 257, et seq. 

Law, in Nature, 151, 157. 

Life, in Nature, 357, Appendix C. 

Metaphor, 235. 

Miracles, 322. 



Morality, 127, et seq. 

Nature and Free WiU, 89-93, 154, 

263, 271-274. 
Reasoi^ and Understanding, 95-99, 

240, et seq.f Appendix B. 
Redemption, 307, et seq. 
Regeneration, 242. 

baptismal, 319. 

Repentance, 307. 

Spirit and Nature. See Nature and 

Free Will, 
Subjective and Objective, 217, note. 
Symbol, 270, note. 
Sin, conquest of, 120. 

original, 268-290. 

Trinity, 216. 

Understanding. See Reason and 

Understanding. 
Will See Nature and Free Will. 
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